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.NOTE TO THE SHREWSBURY EDITION 


B UTLER’S BOOK ON SHAKESPEARE’S SON- 
nets appeared in O&xflber 1899 under the title 
i Shakeipearis Sonnets reconsidered, and in part re- 
’ arranged; with introductory chapters, notes, and a 
reprint of the original .'609 edition. It is now for the first 
time reprinted. 

Butler States in iis Preface (p. xx, poll) tl at for 
his reprint of the i6< >9 edition he followed Mr. Tyler’s 
facsimile. This is 1 facsimile in photo-litho *raphy 
which was publishe 1 in 1886 by C. Praetoriu .; it is 
no. 30 of the Shaksi >ere-Quarto facsimiles and has an 
introduction by Th< mas Tyler. For the Shre vsbury 
edition a new photc graphic reproduction from a copy 
in the British Museu n has been substituted for 1 utler’s 
type facsimile. This ias some marks on it in ink which, 
of course, appear in the facsimile, but which ar; suffi¬ 
ciently extraneous n >t to confuse the reader. 

In the facsimile of the edition of 1609 printed with 
the first edition of this book “ A Lover’s Complaint ” 
is omitted; in this edition it is given. Further, Butler 
gave, in his facsimile, the number of each sonnet in his 
re-arrangement after the Q number; this has not been 
done in the present edition, but two comparative tables 
of the Sonnets in Q and in Butler’s re-arrangement are 
added. 

Otherwise the present edition is a faithful reprint of 
the first, with the correction of numerous misprints and 
mistakes of quotation and reference, and with the addi¬ 
tion of a few notes gleaned from Butler’s papers. 


1925. 


H.F.J. 

A.T.B. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE SHREWSBURY EDITION 


B UTLER’S LOVE OF SHAKESPEARE WAS 
not the primary cause of his beginning to Study 
i the Sonnets. That he had a considerable famili- 
' arity with both the plays and the poems before he 
wrote The Way of all Flesh is shown by occasional use 
of Shakespearean ph-ases in the novel; and his quota¬ 
tions were seldom the usual hackneyed ones; for 
instance there is the SI anzafrom “ The Rape of Lu :rece ” 
beginning “ O Opp( rtunity! thy guilt is great ’’ at the 
end of chapter 60 ol the novel. In the Note-Bi oks he 
makes a confession: 

“ I have been try ng to read * Venus and A Jonis ’ 
and ‘ The Rape of i .ucrece,’ but cannot get o 1 with 
them. They teem w th fine things, but they are »ot-up 
fine things. I do no know whether this is quit 2 what 
I mean, but, come w tat may, I find the poems b< <tt me. 
Were I a schoolmaSte r I should think I was setting a boy 
a very severe punishment if I told him to read ‘ Venus 
and Adonis ’ through in three sittings. If, then, the 
magic of Shakespeare’s name, let alone the great beauty 
of occasional passages, cannot reconcile us (for I find 
most people of the same mind) to verse, and especially 
rhymed verse, as a medium of sustained expression, 
what chance has anyone else? It seems to me that a 
sonnet is the utmost length to which a rhymed poem 
should extend.” 

I was probably one of the “ most people of the same 
mind.” At any rate when he read me the ms. of the 
novel and came to this quotation about opportunity, I 
did not recognize it, and ignominiously asked him where 
he had got it from. It contained at least one of the 
“ occasional passages of great beauty,” and I remember 
the admiration with which he reiterated the words: 

“ And in thy shady cell, where none may spy him. 
Sits Sin ftj^seize the souls that wander by him.” 
xi 



Shakespeare's Sonnets * 

And yet, Strange to say, some of the words in his ms. 
were wrong, and Streatfeild and I had to edit the 
Stanza so as to give it accurately in the book. 

On another occasion I was again humiliated by my 
ignorance of Shakespeare. It was a Sunday morning in 
Spring and we were calling on Gaetano Meo at Hamp¬ 
stead to see the pictures he was sending to the Royal 
Academy. Among his work we found a wonderfully 
elaborate and patient drawing of a thistle, one of those 
enormous growths that are sometimes met with in a 
garden. It was a large drawing in pencil (if I remember 
right), the curves of the leaves all correft, and the 
prickles all in their right places. And Butler, inspecting 
the noli-me-tangere-ness of its complicated involutions, 
turned to me and said: 

“ In nature’s infinite book of secrecy 
A little I can read.” 

When we had left the house, of course I had to ask 
him where the words came from, and he replied that he 
was quoting the Soothsayer in Antony and Cleopatra , 
Aft i. Sc. 2. 

Nevertheless, as I have said, it was not his love of 
Shakespeare that originally caused him to Study the 
Sonnets. I have told in the Memoir how he was led to 
the Sonnets along a course that began with Handel. 
First his passion for Handel, coupled with his financial 
anxieties, prompted him to embark upon the words 
and music of our oratorio. Narcissus, which is about 
shepherds who come to London and lose their money 
in imprudent speculation on the Stock Exchange. As 
he only wrote half of the music of this, he wished us to 
collaborate in a second, so that by adding his two 
halves together he could say he had written a whole 
Handelian oratorio. The difficulty wal to find a suit- 
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able subject. This was solved in 1886 when, being on a 
visit to his sifters at Shrewsbury, he happened to take 
up Canon Ainger’s Charles Lamb in die “ English Men 
of Letters ” Series. He found that Lamb, having 
succeeded with his Tales from Shake If eare> had followed 
them up by writing The Adventures of Ulysses. It at 
once came into his head that here was an adn arable 
subjeft: for our purpc se; and, as soon as he cou d find 
time, he set to work :o re-read the Odyssey. T lis led 
to his puzzling over ts authorship, which invoh ed his 
re-reading the Iliad. Then, the Iliad and the O lyssey 
being the two greater poems of antiquity, his fam llarity 
with them suggested she re-reading of the works of the 
greatest poet of mode rn times. He bought Shake ;peare 
in the Temple edition then (1896) lately complete 1 , and 
kept the volumes in a light bookcase over his bed. He 
gradually read them £.11 through, plays and poems, and 
began puzzling over the problems of the Sonnets, as he 
had puzzled over the autihorship of the Odyssey. 

While full of this problem he hit upon two articles 
which appeared in the Fortnightly Review , one for 
December 1897 and the other for February 1898, 
referred to in his Preface to this book. In the first of 


these articles Mr. William Archer inclines to the theory 
that the Sonnets were mainly inspired by William 
Herbert, Earl of Pembroke; and in the second Mr. 
(now Sir) Sidney Lee inclines to the theory that many 
of the Sonnets were addressed to Henry Wriothesley, 
Earl of Southampton. Butler was convinced by both 
these articles in so far as they were mutually destructive; 
but, being unwilling to leave the problem there, he 
applied to it the method of Study which he had tried on 


the Odyssey. He learnt the Sonnets by heart, having 
prepared the way by learning the first line of each with 
its number: tfcv provided him with a key to their order 
t xiii 
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in the form of a nonsense poem of 15 4 lines. By degrees 
a solution began to dawn upon him; not a complete 
solution-the data are probably insufficient for that- 
but one that is, at any rate, full of interest. 

His book appeared at the end of Oftober 1899, and 
the professional reviews of it were for the most part 
of the unsympathetic kind to which he had become 
accustomed. There are letters and passages in the 
Memoir from which the reader can gather what was 
thought of the book, not by reviewers, but by Dr. 
Creighton, Bishop of London, by Richard Garnett, 
Robert Bridges, Dr. Furnivall, and also by Monsieur 
Fernand Henry, who had almost simultaneously pub¬ 
lished a translation of the Sonnets into French sonnets. 

In the foregoing short account of how Butler came 
to write about the Sonnets I have intended to remind, 
rather than to inform, the reader of faCts which are 
recorded in other places but which he ought to have 
handy for reference when he reads this volume. I have 
looked through Butler’s ms. Note-Books to see if I 
could find anything which might have escaped me when 
I was preparing the Memoir, but I came upon nothing 
new except this charafteriStic note about a meeting 
between him and Lady Ritchie at Miss Edith Sichel’s 
on Saturday, 14th July 1900. And when I say “ char¬ 
acteristic ” I mean characteristic not only of Butler, 
but also of Lady Ritchie and her well-known love of 
fun. 

MRS. RICHMOND RITCHIE AND MYSELF 

“ She was Thackeray’s daughter and has written a 
number of books, not one of which I have ever even 
seen, though I told her that I was one of her great 
admirers, which she received graciously. I met her 
more than twenty-five years ago at Mr. Leslie Stephen’s. 
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She said she was sure she had met me, but could not 
remember where. Miss Sichel told her about my saying 
the Odyssey was written by a woman. She had never 
heard of my having said so. Miss Sichel told her [ had 
written about the Sonnets. She had never heard c f my 
having done so; but hoped I had agreed with her own 
view, which was that t ley were written to Shakes] >eare 
by Anne Hathaway. We fooled each other a little 
further, and I then w riggled out of her on to Miss 
Sichel.” 

1925 . H. F. JC NES. 
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' PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

I WAS LED TO TAKE> UP THE THORNY 
questions which Shakespeare’s Sonnets so abundantly 
raise, by the appearance of two articles in the 
Fortnightly Review for December 1897 and February 
1898. In the first of these, Mr. William Archer, inclin¬ 
ing to the theory that the Mr. W. H. of Thope’s 
prefatory address was William Herbert, Earl of 1 ’em- 
broke (which involves that the Sonnets were manly 
inspired by him), showed how baseless was the con¬ 
tention that most, or indeed any, of them were addr< ssed 
to Henry Wriothesley. Earl of Southampton. It the 
second of the articles ai >ove referred to, Mr. Sidney Lee, 
inclining to the theory that many of the Sonnets were 
addressed to Lord Southampton, showed how baseless 
was the contention that Mr. W. H. could have been 
Lord Pembroke, and declared him to have been a mere 
go-between, who procured the copy for Thomas 
Thorpe, the publisher. 

Convinced that neither Mr. Archer nor Mr. Lee had 
made out a case, except in so far as each of them was 
destructive of the other, and fired by the success which, 
I believe, the simple method of Studying text much and 
commentators little, had obtained for me as regards the 
Odyssey, it occurred to me that the Sonnets offered a 
problem on which the same method might be hopefully 
tried. My mind was a blank in respeCt of them, for it 
was many years since I had given them any attention; 
I resolved, therefore, that as soon as my translation of 
the Iliad was off my hands, I would treat the Sonnets 
much as I had done the Odyssey, and as a preliminary 
measure began to commit them all to memory. By 
September 1898 I had them at my fingers’ ends, and 
have daily from that time repeated twenty-five of them, 
to complete theprocess of saturation. I may say that 
there was hardly a sonnet which I did not find that I 
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understood much better* after I had learned it by heart 
than before I had done so. 

The first thing that Struck me was that the last 
twenty-nine sonnets of the received editions were out 
of their proper places, and that many of them belonged 
to the episode referred to in sonnets 40-42 Q. It was 
idle to try and understand the Sonnets till they were 
placed approximately in their original order, I therefore 
got two copies and cancelled the odd numbers of the 
one, and the even ones of the other, so as to be able 
to lay them all face upwards on a large table-as many, 
that is to say, as raised any suspicion of displacement. 
Having laid them out, I shifted them again and again 
tentatively till I had got them into the order in which 
I have printed them. This turned out to be that of the 
original Quarto edition, except in the cases of sonnets 
35, 121, and 126-154-of course all of the Quarto 
numbering. It was some time before I got to under¬ 
stand the displacement of 121, and to see how it had 
come to be placed after 120 instead of anywhere else, 
and until I had got hold of this I was aware that the 
riddle was yet unread. On placing it where I have done 
I found everything explain itself. The displacement of 
3 j (of the Quarto) was a simpler matter to catch and to 
correft. 

Though attending to the Sonnets as a bye-work 
during the first half of 1898, it was not until Oftober 
that I was free to devote myself wholly to them, and 
to those so-called editions that appeared before 1780- 
the year in which Malone’s great work was published. 
As regards these I found myself continually asking, 

“ Whether we are mended, or whether better they. 

Or whether revolution be the same? ” 

\« 

I should be glad if record could with a forward look, 
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even of one hundred courses »of the sun, reveal to me 
what people will then be saying of our boaSted criticism, 
and indeed of our literature as a whole. How, I wonder, 
shall we Stand as compared with Gildon, Sewell, and 
the ineffable Benson? Perhaps, however, I might ind 
it juSt as well to have ; emained contentedly in ignor¬ 
ance. 

As for the editions and commentaries that lave 
appeared since 1795, a? the close of which year the 
younger Ireland’s forgi ries were printed in facsin ile, 
I cannot call to mind a ; ingle one from that day to 1 his, 
with the exception of Mr. Aldis Wright’s invalu ble 
Cambridge edition, wh ch has not been misled in me 
dire£tion or another b; the direct or indirect conse¬ 
quences of that disastrous fraud. 

I am not sanguine about the reception of my con¬ 
clusions by eminent Shakespearean scholars. One 
might as well try to convince an anti-Dreyfusard French 
general of the innocence of Dreyfus, or an average 
English or foreign Greek professor that the Odyssey 
was written at Trapani by Nausicaa, as to make a Her- 
bertite, Southamptonite, Impersonate, or Baconian 
devotee give up his own particular heresy. Still even 
among hot partisans there are always some widi minds 
more open than others, and when a man begins to open 
his mind at all, the thin end even of a poor wedge, and 
that but clumsily inserted, will sometimes prise it open 
altogether. I look hopefully in this respeft to Mr. 
Sidney Lee, who, as I shall show in some of the follow¬ 
ing chapters, has opened his mind so repeatedly, and at 
such short intervals, that he may well open it again. It 
will give me great pleasure if I can succeed in inducing 
him to do so. 

Turning nojvrto matters of bibliographical detail in 
connexion with this work, I have followed the usual 
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practice of referring to the original Quarto of 1609 as 
“ Q I have, by Mr. Tyler’s kind permission, reprinted 
his facsimile of this edition. The reprint has been 
compared with the facsimile, independently by my 
friend Mr. H. FeSting Jones (to whom, as in so many 
others of my books, I am indebted for many valuable 
suggestions) and by myself; I heartily hope, therefore, 
and believe, that misprints, if any, will be few and 
unimportant. Occasionally it has been impossible to 
say what a given letter in Q really was; in these cases 
I have either had a letter cut to imitate the one in Q as 
nearly as possible, or if satisfied that it was only a case 
of ink failing to catch, or of the type being damaged, 
I have given the letter which I believe to have been set 
up in Q. In no case, however, has any material question 
turned upon the doubt. 

As regards my own text, I have adhered to all Q’s 
capitals and italics, and have kept Q’s Arabic numerals 
for the Sonnets instead of the Roman ones now 
commonly adopted. 

If a departure from the text of Q is more than a mere 
modernizing of spelling or pun&uation, I have called 
attention to it in a note. Small and obvious emenda¬ 
tions, such as occasional hyphens, or the addition of 
inverted commas (none of which are found in Q) I pass 
over without notice, inasmuch as if the reader is in 
doubt he can turn to the reprint. 

I have endeavoured to seleft the best variorum read- 
ings given in the Cambridge edition (generally referred 
to as “ Camb.”) and have added what few emendations 
occurred to me as likely to bring the text nearer to the 
adtual words of Shakespeare. Those who turn to the 
Cambridge edition will see that there are comparatively 
few sonnets in which the text of Q cb§s not require 
more or less correction. Confident that it would be 
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a mere waste of time to verify Mr. Wright’s variorum 
readings, I have refrained from doing so. 

I have headed each sonnet with a date, for which I 
have given my reasons in chapters io, n, and also with 
a short Statement indicating the addressee, and epitom¬ 
izing the contents. Some of those which I have hea- led 
as addressed to Mr. W. H. are not so addressed 
ostensibly, e.g., sonnets 19 and 146 (123 Q), in wlich 
Time is the nominal addressee. If convinced 1 hat 
Mr. W. H. was the person for whom the sonnet was 
written I have considered it as addressed to him. 

In chapter 9 I have justified my retention of the 
order of the sonnets in Q, with the exceptions already 
referred to. 

I have drawn lines at the end of those sonnets where 
I consider that there is a break either in time or con¬ 
tinuity of thought. 

I have said nothing about Willobie his Aviso. The 
attempt to suppose that Shakespeare was alluded to 
in that work rests on the use of the initials w.s.-and 
that, too, in a publication so scurrilous that it was 
suppressed shortly after its appearance. No one should 
give it a moment’s serious consideration. I once 
had a small obje& lesson in the danger of trusting 
to initials, having been repeatedly taxed with writing 
a poem which appeared in the Spectator , I think early in 
1882, and was signed s.b., but which I have never seen, 
much less written. And what an awful obje& lesson 
have we not all lately had in France! 

1 a October 1899 . 
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CHAPTER ONE: THE ORIGINAL EDITION, AND THE 
PARTIAL REPUBLICATION OF 1640 



HAKESPEARE’S SONNETS WERE FIRST 
published, in quarto, together with a poem call :d 
“ A Lover’s Complaint ” in 1609. The title-pa je 
of the British Museum copy of this edition (whi :h 
is generally quoted as Q) is as follows: 

SHAK e-SPEARES 
SONNETS. 

Neuer bef ire Imprinted. 


At 1 .ondon. 

By G. Eld for T. T. and are to be solde by John Wrignt, 
dwelling at Christ Church gate. 

1609. 

Another issue varies the name of the vendor to 
William Aspley. 

The prefatory address or dedication reads: 

TO . THE . ONLIE . BEGETTER . OF . 

THESE . INSVING . SONNETS . 

M r . W . H . ALL . HAPPINESSE . 

AND . THAT . ETERNITIE . 

PROMISED . 

BY . 

OVR . EVER - LIVING . POET . 

WISHETH . 

THE . WELL - WISHING . 

ADVENTVRER . IN . 

SETTING . 


T. T. is identifiable as Thomas Thorpe by means of an 
entry in the Stationers’ Register dated 20th May 1609, 
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■which declares that Thomas Thorpe “ Entred for his 
copie vnder th[e h]andes of master wilson and master 
lownes Warden a Booke called shakespeares sor.tiettes 
vj d -” 1 

It may be confidently affirmed that Shakespeare had 
nothing to do with this edition. It is very carelessly 
printed, and though it has infinite claims on our grati¬ 
tude, it has none upon our respeft. It has, however, 
every appearance of having intentionally preserved the 
order in which the Sonnets were written-except as 
regards those to which attention will be called later. 
For this mercy we should be grateful, for had the order 
been irrecoverably disturbed the Sonnets would have 
been a riddle beyond all reading. 

It is surprising that “ A Lover’s Complaint ” is not 
mentioned on the title-page of Q. It is only the internal 
evidence of Style (which, however, admits of no doubt) 
that enables us to ascribe the poem to Shakespeare, but 
the faft of its having been printed along with sonnets of 
which Mr. W. H. is declared to be the “ onlie begetter,” 
appears to connect it with him, and it is quite possible 
that T. T. did not mention it as considering it to be a 
series of sonnets, and as included in the word “ insuing.” 
Whether this be so or not it is hard to refrain from sur¬ 
mising that the youth described in Stanzas 12-20 is 
drawn from Mr. W. H.-in which case the poem 
should be associated with the earlier sonnets, and dated 
not later than 1585. I am glad to find myself here to 
some extent in agreement with Mr. Sidney Lee, who 
says that if the work is by Shakespeare “ it muSt have 
been written in very early days.” 2 

Two of the sonnets, 46 (138 Q) and 52 (144 Q), had 
appeared in “ The Passionate Pilgrim,” published by 

* Introduction to Mr. Tyler’s facsimile oC Q, p. iii. (Mr. Tyler 
refers to Arber’s Transcript, voL iii, p. 183 b.) 

* A Lift of William SbakcSptarc, Smith, Elder and Co., 1898, p. 91. 
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Jaggard in 1599, with some not very important varia¬ 
tions from the reading of Q. The remaining 152 were, 
as Stated on the title-page of Q, published for the first 
time in 1609. This unimportant deviation from liter al 
accuracy in a Statement that is substantially true leav as 
us at liberty to hold that' hough Mr. W. H. is declar ;d 
by Thorpe to be “ the 01 die begetter ” of the insuii g 
Sonnets, some few of the n may not have been direfl iy 
begotten by him, though le was the begetter of by 1 ir 
the greater number. 

* 

We do not know whet! er the original edition of tl ie 
Sonnets sold out or no, but no second edition w is 
called for, nor were any of the sonnets reprinted 111 
1640, when J. Benson published a medley of the 
“ Passionate Pilgrim ” type, but on a more extensive 
scale. It is entitled Poems : Written by Will. Shakespeare, 
Gent. It contains the greater number of the Sonnets, 
but omits eight—probably through sheer inadvertence 
-for among the omitted is the incomparable “ Shall I 
compare thee to a summer’s day ” (sonnet 18). 1 Sonnets 
46 (13 8 Q) and 5 2 (144 Q) are given in their “ Passionate 
Pilgrim ” form. “ Venus and Adonis ” and “ Lucrece ” 
are not included, but “ A Lover’s Complaint ” is given, 
and many poems from “ The Passionate Pilgrim ” are 
interspersed among the Sonnets, which are arbitrarily 
grouped, each group being accorded a heading of its 
own. The series begins thus: 

“ The glory of beautie,” 

under which head we find sonnets 87, 88, 89 (67, 68, 
69 Q); 

“ Injurious Time,” 
sonnets $0, 83-86 (60, 63-66 Q). 

1 The omitted sonnets are 18, 19, 43, 56, 75, 76, 96, 126 of 
the quarto edition. (Camb.) 
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Presently we reach: » 

“ Love’s crueltie,” 
sonnets i, 2, 3; 

“ Youthful glory,” 
sonnets 13-15; 

“ Quick prevention,” 
sonnet 7; 

and so on, till we come to “ Fast and Loose,” under 
which we find “ Did not the heavenly Rhetoric of thine 
eye? ” from Love's Labour's Loft, given in “ The Passion¬ 
ate Pilgrim ”; presently we find “ A sweet provoca¬ 
tion ” and “ A constant vow,” which head “ Sweet 
Cytherea sitting by a brook ” and “ If love make me 
forsworn, how shall I swear to love? ” both from “ The 
Passionate Pilgrim ’’-the second appearing also in 
Love's Labour's Loft. 

These examples should be enough to show that 
Benson was devoid of any kind of literary inStind. It 
will be incredible to those who do not know Benson’s 
book, how terribly the Sonnets suffer when read under 
his headings, and in the juxtaposition in which he has 
seen fit to disarrange them; it is as though some one 
were to break up an old Stained-glass window, the Story 
of which could be determined sufficiently though not 
perhaps easily, and present it to us in the form of six 
or seven dozen of kaleidoscopes. “ Cursed be he that 
moves my bones,” indeed! If the Sonnets are not bones 
of Shakespeare they are nothing. 

Not only is “ The Passionate Pilgrim,” or at any rate 
most of it, interspersed among the Sonnets, but some 
poems are added which are not Shakespeare’s; among 
these are “ The Amorous Epistle of Paris to Helen,” 
and “ Helen to Paris,” both of them translations from 
Ovid. Milton’s noble epitaph op Shakespeare is 
reprinted from the preface to the Second Folio, pub- 
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lished in 1632, when Milton was only twenty-four years 
old, and two other elegies on Shakespeare are added. 
The medley, as Mr. Wyndham juSly calls it, concludes 
with “ An addition of some excellent poems, to those 
precedent, of renowned Shakespeare, by other genile- 
men.” 

Each page is headed ‘ poems,” which word is 1 .ot 
infrequently printed “ poemes.” Some of the n is- 
prints of the 1609 edition are corrected, as for exam >le 
“ Bare rn’wd quiers ” in the fourth line of 93 (73 1 2 ), 
but the greater number 2 ce retained as in my Appen lix 
D (146 Q) where the second line Still begins as in Q, 
with a repetition of the “ my sinful earth ” from the ( nd 
of the preceding line. T ie original spelling is genets-lly 
retained, but is sometimes correfted and sometimes 
made even worse than it was in Q. 

Among other barbarisms is that of sometimes chang¬ 
ing “ he ” and “ his ” into “ she ” and “ her,” as in 
sonnet 121 (101 Q), where Benson reads: 

“ Because he needs no praise wilt thou be dumb? 

Excuse not silence so, for’t lies in thee 

To make her much outlive a gilded tomb. 

And to be praised of ages Sill to be. 

Then do thy office, Muse, I teach thee how 
To make her seem long hence as she shows now.” 

Here the “ he ” of the firS line quoted is allowed to 
Sand while the gender is changed in the succeeding 
lines. 

Sonnet 145 (122 Q) is headed “ On the receipt of a 
Table Book from his miSress ” when the presumption 
seems irresiSible that the book of tablets had been 
given to Shakespeare by the male friend to whom the 
firS 126 sonnet^ of Q appear to have been exclusively 
addressed. SCnnet 148 (125 Q) is headed “ An intreaty 
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for her acceptance,” when it should surely have been 
“ for his acceptance,” ft' the sonnet can be called “ an 
intreaty ” at all. 

Other examples may or may not be found. The 
above are all that caught my eye, and I did not think it 
worth while to look for more. 

The most interesting thing about the book is the 
short preface which tells us, firstly, that Shakespeare 
during his lifetime had “ avouched the purity ” of the 
Sonnets, and implies, secondly, that they failed to 
attract many readers. The preface opens: 

“ I here presume (under favour) to present to your 
view some excellent and sweetely composed Poems of 
Master William Shakespeare, which in themselves 
appear of the same purity as the authour himself then 
living avouched; they had not the fortune by reason of 
their infancie in his death to have the due accommoda¬ 
tion of proportionable glory with the rest of his ever- 
living Workes, yet the lines themselves will afford you 
a more authentic approbation than my assurance any 
way can, to invite your allowance.” 

We do not know where Benson got the Statement 
that Shakespeare had defended the Sonnets, and cannot 
be certain that the whole Story is not an invention; but 
considering that Benson was writing only twenty-four 
years after Shakespeare’s death, when there were many 
Still living who must have known how the publication 
of the Sonnets had affedted him, and considering also 
that there is no inherent improbability in what Benson 
tells us, it will be more consonant with the rules of 
evidence to accept his assertion, under reserve, than to 
rejedt it. As regards the implied Statement that the 
Sonnets fell flat, it is probably corredt. 

The almost universal reprodudtion of Benson’s 
medley rather than of Q when the Softnsts were wanted 
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-a practice which continued until Malone’s Supplement 
to Johnson’s and Steevens’ edition of the Plays in 1780 
-was perhaps due to an impression that the Sonnets 
wanted bowdlerizing for the public, and that this 
operation had been sufbciently performed by dislc ca¬ 
tion, intercalation, and occasional change of sex. As 
for the omission of eijht sonnets, it would remain 
unknown to all except a very few, for Q appears s< on 
to have become scarce.1 

* 

I cannot find that th re was any other even pa- tial 
edition of the Sonnets until Lintott published the wl ole 
of Shakespeare’s Poems, it is believed in 1709, but his 
edition is undated. The Sonnets are reprinted in the 
order given in Q, and fo r the most part with the orig tnal 
spelling. “ Bare m’wd quiers ” which became “ Bare 
ruined quires ” in Benson’s book, is with Lintott 
“ Barren ’wd quiers,” and there is no attempt to correCt 
the repetition of “ My sinful earth ” in line 2 of my 
Appendix D (146 Q). On the title-page of one of the 
copies of this edition in the British Museum, the 
Sonnets are declared to be “ all of them ” in praise of 
Shakespeare’s Mistress. When, however, we come to 
them in the book, we find a title-page prefixed to them, 
“ Sonnets to Sundry Notes of Musicke,” which seems 
almost as Strange as the Statement that they were 
addressed to a woman. But there are puzzles in con¬ 
nection with the title-pages of this edition with which 
I need not detain the reader. 
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CHAPTER TWO: GILDON, SEWELL, THEOBALD, TTRWHITT, 
STEEVENS, CAPELL, JOHNSON, BELL 

C HARLES GILDON (1665-1724), WHOSE 
name nowhere appears, but whose connexion 
with the work is made known to us by Dr. Sewell, 
published in 1710, a seventh volume, supple¬ 
mentary to Rowe’s edition of the Plays in six volumes. 
As regards Rowe’s edition I would remind the reader 
that we are hardly less indebted to Rowe than to the 
editors of the First Folio. If the Folios snatched 
Shakespeare as a brand from the burning, it was Rowe 
who kindled the smouldering Folios into that flame 
of Shakespearean cult which cannot now be extin¬ 
guished. 

Returning to Gildon, his supplement to Rowe pro¬ 
fesses to give “ Venus and Adonis, Tarquin and 
Lucrece, and his [Shakespeare’s] Miscellany Poems,” 
but as regards the “ Miscellany Poems ” it is a mere 
reprint of Benson’s medley, with the same dislocation, 
barbarous headings, omissions, and occasional sub¬ 
stitutions of “ she ” and “ her ” for “ he ” and “ his.” 
Sometimes he makes a small and very obvious correc¬ 
tion, but it is so very small and so obvious that I am 
much inclined to credit the printer’s reader with it. I 
do not remember to have seen Malone refer to him, 
though he occasionally makes a correction which Gildon 
had already made. He probably never consulted Gildon 
at all. ' 

Gildon omits the elegies by Milton, and other poets, 
and also the “ excellent poems by other gentlemen,” 
but he includes the translations from Ovid and other 
pieces which Benson assigned to Shakespeare. Of 
these, as well as of the Sonnets, Gildon declares that 
they “ everyone of them carry its Author’s Mark and 
Stamp upon it.” Whether he considers the author’s 
mark and Stamp to be Shakespeare’s ctaes not appear, 
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but there can be no doubt thjt he means the reader to 
think that he considers this. 

It is plain that Gildon’s work is a piece of mere book¬ 
making, and I am perhaps dwelling upon it unduly if I 
give the following extract from the dedication to Cha ties 
Mordaunt, Earl of Peterborough, which is signed >.n. 
It will at any rate serve t > show into what kind of ha ids 
Shakespeare had fallen at the beginning of the e gh- 
teenth century. It runs 

“What can I, my lord, say of your Generosity a 
heav’nly Quality, and isible in all the Aftions < f a 
great Heroe? What, I say, can I speak of it equa to 
those noble Proofs whi( h are on Record? If I she u’d 
assert that your Lordship was always liberal of Your < wn, 
and always frugal of the Treasure of the Public ., are tl ere 
not a thousand Instances, as well as Witnesses of so 
evident a Truth? When you took whole Countries 
almost without Men, and maintain’d Armies without 
Money? But, my Lord, what can a Poet? What can all 
the Art of the best Orator say equal to that unparallell’d 
Aft of Beneficence to the Public, when Your Lordship 
refus’d a Compensation for the Loss of your Baggage 
at Huete? ” 

Gildon’s own work in conneftion with this volume 
consists of an “ Essay ” some fifty pages long “ on the 
Art, Rise, and Progress of the Stage in Greece, Rome, 
and England,” of about 150 pages of “Remarks on 
the Plays,” and some fifteen pages of “ Remarks on the 
Poems.” 

From the Essay I take the following: 

“ There is likewise ever a Sprightliness in his [Shake¬ 
speare’s] Dialogue, and often a Genteelness, especially 
in his Much Ado about Nothing, which is very surprizing 
for that Age, and # what the learned Ben could not attain 
by all his Industry: and I confess if we make some small 
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allowance for a few Wo^ds and Expressions, I question 
whether any one has since excell’d him in that par¬ 
ticular ” (pp. iii, iv). 

From the “ Remarks on the Poems of Shakespear ” 
the following passage may suffice: 

“ All I have to say of the Miscellaneous Poems [which 
of course include those of the Sonnets which were pub¬ 
lished in Benson’s medley] is that they are generally 
Epigrams, and those perfeft in their kind according to 
the be$t Rules that have been drawn from the Practice 
of the Ancients , by Scaliger, LiUim Giraldus , Mintumus , 
Robertellus, Correas, Possovinm , Pon tan us,Raderm, Donatus, 
Vossius, and Vavasser the Jesuit, at least as far as they 
agree, but it is not to be suppos’d that I should give 
you here all that has been said of this sort of Poesie 
by all these Authors, for that would itself make a Book 
in Folio, I shall therefore here only give you sofne 
concise Rules for this and some other Parts of the lesser 
Poetry on which Shakespear has touched in these 
Poems; for he has something Pastoral in some. Elegiac 
in others. Lyric in others, and Epigrammatick in most. 
And when the general Heads of Art are put down in all 
these it will be no hard Matter to form a right Judgment 
on the several Performances ” (p. 401). 

Gildon’s work was republished in 1714 as the ninth 
and supplementary volume to an edition of the Plays 
in eight volumes-also edited by Rowe. 

The so-called edition of the Poems by Dr. Sewell, 
published in 1725, a year or so before his death in 1726, 
as a seventh and supplementary volume to Pope’s 
edition of the Plays, is dedicated to Lord Walpole. 
From the dedication I take the following: 

“ YOUR Lordship knowing his [Shakespeare’s] Excel¬ 
lencies can happily compare them with the Antients, and have 
thereby a peculiar Right to this offering. That Nurse of Arts 
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and Sciences , that Guilder and Refiner of Mankind, (with 
what Pride I say our common Mother Eton!) has furnished 
You with a true Tafle of Letters; so that tho SHAKE- 
SPEAR might fear You at a fudge, yet he now prides himself 
in courting You as a Patron. 

“IN Your Travels, Your Name, the belt Harbinger, 
prepared for you at every Zourt a Reception suitable to the 
Son of Mr. WALPOLE. You was then the Representa ive 
of the English Genius Abroad, displaying that Prol Hy, 
Integrity, and Openness of Soul that distinguishes this Na ion 
from all others A 

The reader will know how much to expeft ft )m 
Dr. Sewell, whose wot indeed is only a reprint of 
Gildon’s with hardly any modification, includ ng 
Gildon’s “ Essay on the Art, Rise, and Progress of :he 
Stage,” and his “ Remai ks on the Plays and Poems of 
Shakespear.” Speaking of Gildon, Dr. Sewell says 
in his Preface: 

“ This Gentleman republished these Poems [i.e. the 
whole of Benson’s medley] from an old Impression in 
the Year 1710, at the same time with Mr. Rowe’s 
Publication of his Plays. He uses many Arguments to 
prove them genuine, but the beSt is the Style, Spirit, 
and Fancy of shakespear, which are not to be mistaken 
by any tolerable Judge in these Matters.” 

After showing that “ Venus and Adonis ” and 
“ Lucrece ” are indisputably by Shakespeare, Dr. Sewell 
continues: 

“ if we allow the rest of these Poems to be genuine 
(as I think Mr. Gildon has prov’d them) the occasional 
ones [consisting mainly of the Sonnets] will appear to 
be the first of his Works. A young Muse must have a 
Mistress to play off the beginnings of Fancy, nothing 
being so apt to raise and elevate the Soul to a pitch of 
Poetry as the Passion of Love. We find, to wander no 
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further, that Spenser , Convey, and many others paid their 
Fir§t Fruits of Poetry to a real or imaginary Lady.” 

No weight should be attached to Dr. Sewell’s opinion 
here implied that the Sonnets were written before 
“ Venus and Adonis.” I believe him to be right, but 
as he is evidently wishing to convey the impression 
that they were addressed to Shakespeare’s Mistress, 
a&ual or imaginary, and is only arguing, and arguing 
insincerely, on this baseless supposition, his opinion 
cannot be appealed to. 

Dr. Sewell’s preface concludes: 

“ i have already run this Preface to a great length, 
otherwise I should have taken Notice of some beautiful 
Passages in the Poems; but a Reader of TaSte cannot 
miss them. 

“ for my own part, as this Revisal of his Works 
obliged me to look over shakespear’s Plays, I cafi’t 
but think the Pains I have taken in correcting, well 
recompensed by the Pleasure I have receiv’d in reading: 
And if after this, I should attempt anything Dramatic 
in his Vein and Spirit, be it owing to the Flame bor¬ 
rowed from his own Altar! ” 

Dr. Sewell had already written one Tragedy, Sir 
Walter Raleigh , and two A£ts of an unfinished Tragedy, 
Richard the Fir ft, were published after his death, but 
if he had borrowed flame from Shakespeare’s altar, 
that flame had refused to kindle Dr. Sewell’s offering. 

Lewis Theobald (1688-1744), who in 1753 published 
an edition of the “ Works of Shakespear ” in seven 
volumes, did not include the Poems, and much as he 
has done for the Plays has left us very little about the 
Sonnets. It was probably the example of the editors 
of the First Folio that led so many later editors to treat 
the Poems as if they were not an integral part of the 
Works of Shakespeare. That this is sb appears from 
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Gildon’s “ Remarks on the Poems of Shakespeare,” 
where he answers some who had contended that the 
poems were “not valuable enough to be reprinted,” 
and had further urged that the first editors muSt have 
been of this opinion or th :y would have published tht m 
along with the Plays. G tldon rejoined, not withoui a 
certain amount of truth, firstly that the poems are in 
reality “ much less imperfeft in their kind than ev :n 
the beSt of the plays,” md secondly that “ the fi St 
editors were Players who had nothing to do with ar y- 
thing but the Dramatic Part ” (ninth and supplements ry 
volume to the 1714 edit: )n of Shakespeare’s Plays >y 
Rowe, p. 392). 

The little that Theobah has left us about the Sonn< ts 
will be found hidden away in vol. ii of Jortii’s 
Miscellaneous Observations upon Authors , to which the 
Cambridge edition gives a welcome reference. The 
textual emendations are only five in number, three of 
which will be found noted in sonnets 23,85 (65 Q), and 
97 (77 Q)- The other two would not have been made 
at all if Theobald had been working with Q instead of 
with either Gildon or perhaps more probably Sewell. 
They are to be found in sonnets 138 (118 Q), and 139 
(147 Q); in the first case Q has: 

“ Even so, being full of your nere cloying sweetnesse,” 

where “ nere ” is clearly intended for an abbreviated 
“ never.” Benson emended “ nere ” to “ neare,” and 
was followed by Gildon and Sewell, who read “ near.” 
Theobald, who had evidently never seen Q, restored 
the text to that of Q, except as regards modernizing the 
spelling. 

In sonnet 147 Q reads: 

“ PaSt cure I am now reason is past care ” 
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The “ a ” in “ care ”<* is very faulty in Benson’s 
edition, and both Gildon and Sewell have: 

“ Pa 5 t cure I am now reason is past cure,” 

which will not rhyme with the alternate line. Theobald 
again restored the text of Q without knowing that he 
was doing so. 

Malone in his 1780 edition declares Theobald’s 
emendation to be unnecessary, but evidently failed to 
understand how Theobald came to make it. In fa£t his 
note on the subject in his edition of 1780 is not intel¬ 
ligible, and his omission of part of it in his 1794 edition 
indicates that by that time he had discovered how it 
was that Theobald came to make his emendation. 

Thomas Tyrwhitt (1730-1786) made many valuable 
suggestions to Malone-duly acknowledged by him— 
but I cannot find that he published any work bearing 
on the Sonnets, and do not suppose that he has left 
more than Malone has given us. 

George Steevens (1736-1800) in 1766 published the 
text of the Sonnets with their original spelling, errors 
and all, adhering faithfully to the Quarto edition, but 
he did not annotate. He contributed many notes and 
some emendations-both notes and emendations mostly 
unsatisfactory- to Malone’s edition of the Poems, and 
Boswell has printed, at the end of the Sonnets in his 
1821 edition of Malone’s Shakespeare, a discussion 
concerning them between him and Malone which does 
him no credit. I am reminded by Mr. Sidney Lee’s 
Life of ShakeSpeare that Steevens wrote as follows con¬ 
cerning the Sonnets: 

“ We have not reprinted the Sonnets, &c. \sie\ of 
Shakspeare because the Strongest A£t of Parliament that 
could be framed, would fail to compel readers into their 
service; notwithstanding these miscellaneous Poems 
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have derived every possible advantage from the litera¬ 
ture and judgement of their only intelligent editor, 
Mr. Malone, whose implements of criticism, like the 
ivory rake and golden spade in Prudentius, are on this 
occasion disgraced by tl e obje&s of their culturt. 
Had Shakspeare produced no other works than thes«, 
his name would have reac led us with as little celebrit r 
as time has conferred on that of Thomas Watson, a 1 
older and much more ele£ mt sonneteer.” 1 

Astonishing as the abo\ e passage must appear to u:, 
it reflects an estimate of he Sonnets which seems t > 
have been largely held a: the close of the laSt an l 
beginning of the present century. In 1800 a writer 
in the Monthly Review, reviewing Mr. Chalmers' 5 
Apology for the believers ii the Ireland forgeries, couL l 
write: 

“ It would be much better to admit that there are 
obscurities in these Pieces [the Sonnets] which cannot 
be fairly explained, in consequence of their allusion to 
some private circumstances long since forgotten. Few 
persons of good taSte will regret those obscurities, in 
poems so greatly inferior to the other productions of 
Shakespeare; and for which his name alone can now 
procure a single reader.” 

Edward Capell (1713-1781) did not publish anything 
about the Sonnets, but there can be little doubt that 
many suggestions and emendations acknowledged by 
Malone as having been communicated to him by a 
correspondent C, were Capell’s. Among the many 
books which he gave in his own lifetime to Trinity 
College Library is a copy of Lintott’s edition of the 
Sonnets. Of this the Cambridge editors say: 

“ In Capell’s copy, with which he evidently intended 

* Preface to the* 1793 edition of Johnson’s and Steevens’ 
Shakespeare, p. vii. 
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to go to press, there are many corrections and emenda¬ 
tions, which we have referred to as ‘ Capell ms.’ This 
volume appears afterwards to have passed through 
Farmer’s hands, as there is a note in his handwriting at 
the end of the ‘ Advertisement.’ Possibly, therefore, 
it may have been seen by Malone, and as many of the 
alterations proposed by Capell were adopted by Malone 
or subsequent editors, we have indicated this coincid¬ 
ence by quoting them as ‘ Malone (Capell ms.) ’ or the 
like.” 

This note Struck me as likely to suggest to some 
readers that Malone might have profited by Capell’s 
ms. notes without saying so. I, therefore, called Mr. 
Aldis Wright’s attention to it, and he assured me that 
nothing could be farther from his intention than to 
convey any such impression. He said that on further 
consideration he did not think that Farmer had ever 
owned Capell’s copy, but rather that he had written the 
note after the volume had come into the possession of 
the College; he added that there was no evidence that 
Malone ever saw the book in question. 

I asked Mr. Wright if I was at liberty to say this, and 
he said he should be very glad if I would do so. In 
passing I may say that Farmer’s note is of no import¬ 
ance; as for Capell’s emendations, they are almost 
always sensible, but there are few, if any, which would 
not readily suggest themselves to any intelligent reader 
who was editing the Sonnets, and trying to correct Q’s 
very numerous errors. 

Samuel Johnson (1709-1784) in 1771 published his 
edition of the Plays in twelve volumes, the thirteenth 
volume consisting of what professes to be Shakespeare’s 
Poems, but is in reality only a reprint of Benson’s 
medley, with the spelling modernized. .»No better proof 
of Johnson’s indolence, and, one is tempted to add, of 
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his unfitness to edit Shakespeate at all, can be found 
than the faft that five years after Steevens had reprinted 
the text of Q with great fidelity, Johnson should be Still 
content to pass off Benson's medley as Shakespeare’s 
Poems. 1 

In 1774 J. Bell and C. Etherington published an 
edition of the Plays in eigl t volumes, with a supple¬ 
mentary volume containing the Poems. They again 
content themselves with rt printing Benson’s medley. 
The anonymous writer of the preface to the Poems 
says: 

“ If Shakespeare"s merit as a poet, a philosopher, or a 
man, was to be estimated fr< m his Poems, though they 
possess many instances of p iwerful genius, lie would, 
m every point of view, sin I beneath himself in these 
charafters. Many of his sub efts are trifling, his versifi¬ 
cation mostly laboured and quibbling, with too great 
a degree of licentiousness.” 

1 From a letter headed “ Samuel Johnson and Samuel Butler” 
and signed Gordon Crosse, which was published in the Times 
Literary Supplement , 13th May 1920, it appears that Johnson never 
attempted to edit Shakespeare’s Sonnets, or, indeed, any of the 
Poems. Johnson confined himself to the Plays, his edition of 
these appeared in 1765 and was several times re-issued. The 
edition of Shakespeare dated 1771 to which Butler refers is based, 
so far as the Plays are concerned, on Johnson; but the publisher 
(Ewing of Dublin) reprinted the Poems in the form in which they 
were then commonly current a.t.b. 



CHAPTER THREE! EDMOND MALONE 


E dmond malone ( 1741 - 1812 ) published 

in 1780 the Poems of Shakespeare as a supple¬ 
mentary volume to Johnson and Steevens’ 1778 
edition of the Plays, and with this book, which 
appeared 171 years after the original Quarto, we have 
the fir§t serious attempt at textual emendation and 
intelligent critical notes. Steevens was quite correct in 
saying, as already quoted, that Malone was the only 
intelligent editor of the Poems of Shakespeare; indeed 
so far as the Sonnets are concerned he might have gone 
further and said that he was their only editor-for a 
mere reprint such as those of Lintott and Steevens can 
hardly claim to be called an edition. 

But waiving this, Malone was the first writer to 
publish an edition of the Sonnets which shows the 
inStinCts of a scholar and a gentleman. Granted that he 
was a shade too conservative, as for example in sonnet 
85 (65 Q), line 10, where he rejects the emendation 
“ queSt ” for “ cheSt,” though he tells us that it had 
occurred to him, and that Theobald had also proposed 
it. Or again in sonnet 23, line 9, where he retains 
“ O, let my books be then the eloquence,” when 
“ looks ” is obviously right. Malone tells us that this 
emendation had been suggested to him by a correspond¬ 
ent whose suggestions he has marked with the letter 
C, and who, as I have said, is generally believed to have 
been Capell. 

He also rejects the emendation “ grief’s Strength ” for 
“ grief’s length,” line 14 of sonnet 28, which he again 
says had been suggested to him by “ an anonymous 
correspondent, whose favours are distinguished by the 
letter C.” Sometimes he makes an emendation that 
does not carry conviction, but though I remember to 
have rejected one or two, I cannot.lay my hand on an 
example; on the whole, however, I find his text prefer¬ 
able to that of the Cambridge editors, who rejeCt many 
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of his emendations, which one would say commend 
themselves to common sense. Those, however, which 
they have adopted are enough to establish him as 
having done more for the text of the Sonnets tl an 
anyone (except perhaps ' ]apell, who, however, did i ot 
publish) had done befo e, or than can ever be dc ne 
again. 

He is not always accur ite. First class men will sot le- 
times blunder worse thai any sloven; it is for the m }St 
part only third rate me 1 whose accuracy never f ils 
them. In his original ed tion of the Poems he wrote 

“ Mr. Tyrwhitt has p linted out to me a line in he 
twentieth Sonnet which inclines me to think that he 
initials W. H. [in the c tdication'] Stand for Willi im 
Hughes. Speaking of tl is person the poet says— 

* A man in hew all Hews in his controlling-’ 

So the line is exhibited in the old copy. [The name 
Hughes was formerly written Hews. 2 ] When it is 
considered that one of these Sonnets is formed entirely 
on a play on our author’s Christian name, this con¬ 
jecture does not seem improbable. To this person, 
whoever he was, one hundred and twentyof the 
following poems are addressed. The remaining twenty- 
eight are to a lady.” 

In this short paragraph, in a preface, too, when 
people are generally moSt careful, there are three con¬ 
siderable mistakes, and one considerable omission. 
There is another matter, also on the same page, to 
which exception may be juStly taken. Malone gives 
Thorpe’s dedicatory preface, but he does not adhere to 
the punftuation of the original. 

In the firSt place, “ the old copy ” does not exhibit 

’■ 2 The words enclosed in brackets do not appear in the 1780 
edition, but are found in that of 1794. 

s Corrected to “a hundred and twenty'!;!;; ” in 1794. 
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the line quoted by Malone, in the form he gives. Q 
does not print the word “ hew ” in italics. It is the 
Hem which is alone italicized, and the correft foim of 
the Quarto version lends more support to Mr. Tyr- 
whitt’s suggestion than the incorrect form in which 
Malone has given it. The error here noted is repeated 
in the 1794 edition, and in Boswell’s edition of 1821. 

Secondly, Malone meant to say not that 120, but that 
126, of the sonnets were addressed to Mr. W. H. 120 
and 28 make 148, whereas the Sonnets are 154 in 
number. This error is corrected in the 1794 edition 
and in Boswell’s edition of 1821; I should perhaps say 
that the Boswell here named is not Johnson’s bio¬ 
grapher, but his son. 

Thirdly, even a cursory examination of the laSt 28 
sonnets should have convinced Malone that sorge of 
them were not written to a woman, and that of the 
others, several, though written to a woman, were not 
intended to be taken by that woman as coming from 
Shakespeare. 

The omission above referred to consists in the failure 
to observe what Mr. Wyndham has more than once 
urged. I mean that many of the last 28 sonnets belong 
to the series 40-42, and are therefore misplaced in Q. 1 

As regards Malone’s assertion that the last 28 of the 
sonnets were written to a woman, 129 Q cannot be so 
held; 145 Q is not addressed to a woman, though it 
has a woman for its subject; 153, 154 Q are mere para¬ 
phrases, addressed to nobody; 146 Q.is an occasional 
introspective meditation, priceless, as revealing Shake¬ 
speare’s truest and moSt unclouded mind more certainly 
and dire&ly than anything else he has left us. It 
contains nothing to suggest its having been written to 
or for a woman. « 

' Wyndham’s Poems of Shakespeare, pp. cx, cxi, and 325. 
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Sonnets X30, 131, 137, 13 ?•, 141, 144 (all of them 
according to the Q numbering) cannot have been 
intended to be shown to their addressee, and hence can 
hardly be held as having been addressed to her. Son; lets 
135, 136, 15 x, 152 (al of them Q) were obvio isly 
written to a woman, ar d written by Shakespeare, but 
I cannot doubt that tl ree at any rate of these i our 
sonnets were written fc r Mr. W. H. to give to Sh: ke- 
speare’s mistress as thou *h he had written them him elf, 
and if so they canno be included among son lets 
addressed by Shakcspc;: :e to a woman. 

Sonnets 147-150 (Q) io not on the face of them say 
whether they arc addrc sed to a man or a woman, but 
the passionate emotion vhich they breathe in every line 
indicates an intensity of feeling which the dark woi nan 
does not seem elsewhet; able to excite. Assuming, as 
we may do, that Shakespeare’s mistress and the dark 
woman are one and the same person, Shakespeare tells 
us that it might “ be said ” he “ loved her dearly ” 
(42 Q), but it is a far cry from this to being “ frantic 
mad with evermore unreSt,” as he declares himself in 
sonnet 147 Q. No man can write such a line as this 
unless he really is what he says he is, but I can find no 
such pathos in anything written by Shakespeare to the 
dark woman; nothing, therefore, will persuade me that 
sonnets 147-150 Q were not addressed to Mr. W. H., 
and that too at a time when Shakespeare was heart¬ 
broken at becoming more and more convinced of his 
idol’s utter worthlessness. Of the whole 28, therefore, 
which Malone includes in his second group, and which 
he declares to have been addressed to a woman, only 
9, i.e., 127, 128,132,133, 134, 139, 140,142,143 (all Q) 
can be admitted as in reality so addressed. 

As regards his failure to see that the last 28 sonnets 
belong mainly to the episode which is alluded to in 
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sonnets 35, 40, 41, 42 (Q), but nowhere else in the first 
group, I refer it to the faft that he had too much on his 
hands to be able to give the Sonnets that long, close, 
undivided attention which could alone unriddle them. 

If he had come after a capable man, who had already 
done the rough work of textual emendation; if again 
he had not been also engaged in editing Shakespeare’s 
other Poems, and been anxious to proceed to his own 
edition of the Plays; if, in fad;, he had put everything 
else on one side and saturated himself with the Sonnets, 
committing them all to memory, and thus acquiring 
a maStery over them which nothing else can give so 
fully-then I cannot doubt that he would not only have 
seen the point on which Mr. Wyndham has so justly 
insisted, but would have also seen his way to shuffling 
the Sonnets, at any rate approximately, into their 
original order. 

Lastly (so true is it that Time can kill judges more 
readily than he can ripen judgements), if the Sonnets 
had not lien among the pots for near two hundred 
years-the very Cinderella of literature-at best patted 
half contemptuously on the back by such men as Gildon 
and Sewell-if Malone had had the benefit of the 
additional hundred years of reflexion which he did so 
much to aid, he would have been less apologetic in the 
discussion with Steevens, already referred to as given 
by Boswell immediately after the Sonnets themselves. 

In that discussion Malone writes: 

“ I do not feel any great propensity to Stand forth as 
the champion of these compositions. However, as it 
appears to me that they have been somewhat under¬ 
rated, I think it incumbent upon me to do them that 
justice to which they seem entitled.” 

He must be a bold man who thinksdiimself competent 
to do justice to the Sonnets. The Sonnets may be 
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criticized, Studied, elucidated, emended, found fault 
with-for they are full of faults-but doing justice to 
them is another and very different thing-one might as 
well try to do injustice to Benson’s medley, or to Gildon 
and Sewell. A little later Malone writes, concerning the 
Sonnets: 

“ When they are des :ribed as a mass of affe&at on, 
pedantry, circumlocuti< n, and nonsense, the pi£ ure 
appears to me overchar! ed. Their great defe£ts ap] ear 
to be a want of variety and the majority of them not 
being directed to a fern le, to whom alone such art ent 
expressions of esteem co lid with propriety be addres ;ed. 
It cannot be denied, tc :>, that they contain some far¬ 
fetched conceits; but ; re our author’s plays enti tely 
free from them? Man; of the thoughts that occur in 
his dramatic produ&io is are found here likewise; as 
may appear from the numerous parallels that have been 
cited from his dramas, chiefly for the purpose of 
authenticating these poems. Had they therefore no 
other merit, they are entitled to our attention, as often 
illustrating obscure passages in the plays. 

“ 1 do not perceive that the versification of these 
pieces is less smooth and harmonious than that of 
Shakespeare’s other compositions. Though many of 
them are not so simple and clear as they ought to be, 
yet some of them are written with perspicuity and 
energy. A few have been already pointed out as deserv¬ 
ing this character, and many beautiful lines scattered 
through these poems will, it is supposed, Strike every 
reader who is not determined to allow no praise to any 
species of poetry except blank verse or heroic couplets.” 

With the appearance, however, of Malone’s 1780 
Supplement, it seemed as though the Sonnets were 
about to emerge.from the slough of both outrage and 
negleft in which they had remained so long. Between 
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1780 and 1797 there was no advance made upon Malone- 
save what few corrections he made in his edition of 
1794, but there had been nothing retrograde or extra¬ 
vagant, and the reception of Malone’s conclusions 
seems to have been favourable among Shakespearean 
scholars generally. I can find nothing to indicate that 
any doubt existed among literary men as to the inter¬ 
pretation that should be put upon Thorpe’s preface. 
We know what Malone, Tyrwhitt, Farmer, and I think 
I may add Steevens and Capell took it to mean. I can 
find no trace of its being even supposed capable of 
more than one interpretation. Those who have left any 
record of their opinion took it to mean that the Sonnets 
were all of them, or at any rate very nearly all of them, 
inspired by, or in some way engendered by, a person 
whose initials were w. h. Granted that only a few 
have expressed any opinion on the subject, but we may 
assume confidently that if Malone had known of any 
other opinion he would have told us of it. 

Again, that Jeroboam the son of Nebat who has 
made all subsequent criticism of the Sonnets to sin, I 
mean Mr. George Chalmers-when in 1799 he first 
broached the theory that “ begetter ” only means 
“ procurer,” would have been only too glad to appeal 
to any earlier authority had such authority existed. So 
would Dr. Drake when in 1817 he advanced the theory 
that the Sonnets were addressed to Lord Southampton. 
See how he clutches at such Straws as Gildon and Sewell 
- misrepresenting both of them, and then Stultifying his 
appeal by declaring them to have been editors of 
“ extreme carelessness.” 

The silence of Malone, Chalmers, and Drake-the 
first of whom would have told us in good faith had he 
known of any other interpretation of/Thorpe's preface 
than the one he puts upon it, while the others would 
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have been sure to do so in th^ interests of their theories 
-the silence of these men, so placed, will I believe 
satisfy the reader that the earliest serious Students of the 
Sonnets understood Thorpe’s prefatory address to 
mean, that having undertaken the“risk of publisling 
some Sonnets (which \ ave been Stated upon the t de¬ 
page to be by Shakes] >eare) he is offering his g >od 
wishes to a certain Mr W. H. who, he declares, vas 
the sole cause of the Sennets having been written, and 
to whom Shakespeare had promised an eternit] of 
fame. 

Looking at the Son lets apart from the dedica ory 
address they found the n so clearly dominated by one 
man, that this person, v hoever he was, might be ji Stly 
called their only bcgel cer. They found Shakesp :are 
repeatedly promising 1 im an eternity of fame; ihey 
found what seemed to them, and has seemed to moSt 
people ever since, conclusive evidence that his Christian 
name was William, while from another sonnet they 
gathered that his surname was probably Hughes. 

Looking at the preface apart from the Sonnets, they 
found it appearing to declare that the person who had 
been the sole cause of the Sonnets having been written 
was a man whose initials were W. H., and also appear¬ 
ing to declare that Shakespeare had promised this 
person an eternity of fame. Being reasonable people, 
and not having any theory as to who Mr. W. H. might 
have been, nor having as yet found anything in the 
Sonnets to suggest that he was of higher birth than 
Shakespeare himself, they did not think it an unwarrant¬ 
able assumption, even though qualifying their accept¬ 
ance of the name of Hughes with some reserve, to 
conclude that the addressee of the Sonnets and of the 
preface were one.and the same person. 

If the Sonnets had been loSt, and nothing had re- 
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mained to us but the title-page and dedication, who 
would have doubted that our loss had consisted of 
certain sonnets by Shakespeare, which were mainly 
conversant about a Mr. W. H.-that is to say, either 
addressed to him dire&ly or written for his delegation, 
or in his real or supposed interests? Admitting the 
title-page as correft, “ only begetter ” would have been 
taken to mean that though Shakespeare’s brain was the 
womb wherein the Sonnets grew, the influence which 
had fecundated that brain had proceeded solely from 
Mr. W. H. Nor would any one have doubted that the 
eternity mentioned in the prefatory address as having 
been promised by Shakespeare was supposed by T. T. 
to have been promised to Mr. W. H. and not to any 
one else. 

Happily the Sonnets have not been lost, and so well 
do they bear out the Statements of the preface, that, as 
their general tenor is found to be corre&ly deducible 
from the prefatory address, so, had the prefatory 
address been lost, its tenor would have been sufficiently 
deducible by such men as Malone, Tyrwhitt, Steevens, 
Farmer, and doubtless Capell, except, of course, in so 
far as Thorpe and his good-will to Mr. W. H. are 
concerned-these being developments of later date than 
the writing of the Sonnets. 

When the interpretation of words in their most 
usual sense reveals to us so perfeft a correspondence 
between a colle&ion of poems and its preface, who will 
doubt, in the absence of conclusive countervailing 
evidence, that the usual interpretation is the one that 
ought to be adopted? 
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CHAPTER FOUR: MR. GEORGE CHALMERS AND HIS INTER¬ 
PRETATION OF THE WORD “ BEGETTER ” IN THORPE’S 

PREFACE 

O NE WOULD HAVE THOUGHT NO MAN; 

but the course of true criticism never did run 
smooth. In 179^, a year or so after the second 
edition of Malone’s Supplement, 1 and some 
fifteen years after his pn vious edition had been alio ved 
to go unchallenged, the famous Ireland forgeries tb rew 
the Shakespearean worl 1 into confusion. 

These forgeries wen published in facsimile by the 
forger’s father, in a volume entitled Mhcellm eous 
Papers and Legal Infh ments under the hand and seal 
of William Shakespeare ; the volume was publisher 1 in 
December 1795, but 1. dated 1796. The documents 
themselves had already been on view for some mo iths 
at the house of the eld :r Ireland, who was completely 
taken in by them, as also were many of the beSt scholars 
of the day, among them Dr. Parr. 

One of these forgeries was a letter from Queen 
Elizabeth to Shakespeare, which begins: 

“ Wee didde receive your prettye Verses goode 
MaSterre William through the hands of oure Lord 
Chambelayne, ande wee doe complemente thee onne 
theyre greate excellence.” 

Malone, in his Inquiry into the authenticity of certain 
Miscellaneous Papers, &c., published in 1796, showed 
how impossible it was to accept this letter as genuine, 
and among other more serious objeftions, expressed 
his surprise (pp. 97, 98) that these “ prettye verses ” 
should not have been preserved either by the Queen, 
or by some of her courtiers. 

In 1797 Mr. George Chalmers (1742-1825), who was 
then Chief Clerk of the Board of Trade, wrote a book 

1 This edition, Which is in rather smaller type than the firft, 
makes few alterations. 
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of over 600 pages entitled An Apology for believers in the 
ShakeFpeare Papers , the scope of which was to show that 
though the supposed Shakespearean documents muSt 
be admitted to be spurious, yet Malone was wrong in 
his reasons for rejefting them. This work, according 
to the British Critic (vol. ix, Lond., 1797, p. 5x2), was 
“ a book composed to prove not that the believers of a 
certain allegation were right, for that is given up, but 
that they might possibly have been right.” 

Let us now see how Mr. Chalmers meets Malone’s 
surprise that the “ prettye verses ” mentioned in the 
forged letter from Queen Elizabeth to Shakespeare 
were nowhere to be found. With that strange power 
of having things both ways, which, like conscience, 
“ so greatly boons yet greatly banes ” those in whom it 
is well developed, he declares that, whether they ever 
existed outside young Ireland’s brain or no, they had 
at any rate not been lost, and if Malone had not been 
dull of sight he would have detected them. Malone, 
he says, “ has seen them, he has criticised them; but, 
whatever may be the keenness of his eye, or the acute¬ 
ness of his criticism, he has not discerned them, though 
he had the daily help of able coadjutors. 

“ But I will ... no longer conceal the secret. The 
sugr’d sonnets , of which Meres spoke in 1598, 1 and which 
were first printed by Thorpe in 1609 are the prettye 
verses of boney-tongu’d Shakspeare. Impossible! cries 
Mr. Malone, with the monotonous tongue of his own 
Pretty Poll. I will now maintain . . . that the sugr’d 
sonnets, which were handed about before, and in the 
year 1598, among Shakspeare’s private friends, were the 
very verses which he addressed to Elizabeth in his fine 
filed phrase ; that the sonnets of Shakspeare were 
addressed, by him, to Elizabeth, although I do not 
1 See Paliadis Tamia, pp. 282 , left page (s.b.). 
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mean to contend for the Spurious performances of book¬ 
sellers, the intermixtures of critics, nor the interpolations 
of Mr. Malone. In order to see this curious point, in 
its true light, it will be necessary to advert, with dis¬ 
criminative eye, to the ;ha rafter of Elizabeth, and to 
the situation of Shakspe; .re ” (pp. 41-43). 

This man’s very com- nas are enough to raise pr< ju- 
dice againft him. See, too, how all these finders of 
literary mares’ neSts try t) focus the reader’s eye, not on 
the work under considc ration, but on something c se. 
Can there be a doubt tb it Mr. Chalmers had made his 
theory while Still a belie er in the Ireland forgeries, nd 
was not going to be >alked merely because yo ing 
Ireland had proved to b e forger? 

Malone made no repl \ but some one seems to h ive 
pointed out to Mr. Cl aimers that Thorpe’s prelace 
declared the Sonnets to have been inspired solely by a 
Mr. W. H., and he must have felt it incumbent upon 
him to show that this was not the case. In 1799, there¬ 
fore, he published another 600 pp. entitled A Supple¬ 
mental Apology , eS"Y., and in this he says: 

“ Thorpe, the first publisher of them [the Sonnets], 
dedicated those Amatory effusions ‘ to the only begetter 
of these ensuing Sonnets, Mr. W. H.’ How he was 
the begetter of them, it is not easy to tell; unless we 
presume, what is not improbable, that he begot a 
desire in Shakspeare to deliver a copy to the Bookseller, 
for publication: W. H. was the getter of the manuscript, 
imperfeft as it was, from which the Sonnets were printed 
inaccurately” (p. 52). 

Later on, on p. 90, he says further to the same pur¬ 
pose: 

“ They [the Sonnets] . . . were published ... by 
Thorpe, from an imperfeft Copy, which may have 
come into the hands of W. H. who gave it to the Book- 
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seller, without the apparent consent of the author. 
But, there was no intimation, to whom they were 
addressed, except that Thorpe dedicated them to W. H. 
as the only begetter of these sonnets.” 

In a note on the word “ begetter ” in the foregoing 
passage Mr. Chalmers writes: 

“ See Minsheu, 1616, in vo. to beget , signifying in one 
sense to bring foorth. W. H. was the bringer forth of 
the Sonnets. Beget is derived by Skinner from the 
A.S. begettan , obtinere. Johnson adopts this derivation 
and sense; so that begetter in the quaint language of 
Thorpe the Bookseller, Pistol, the ancient, and such 
affected persons, signified the obtainer ; as to get, and 
getter, in the present day, mean obtain, and obtainer, or to 
procure , and the procurer .” 

Turning to Minsheu I read: 

“ 93 eget or Engender, a Beig. be et gaeben, i. formare 
generando. G. Engendrer. H. Engendrar. P. Gcrar. 
I. L. Generare a gignere, vel genus crcare, Propagare, 
Procreare. Gr. t^nnaw, a tenoc, i. genus, B. ©eneteren, 
SJoortbtengfyen, i. proferre, Unde Ang. to bring foorth. T. 
Seugen, jorte a gr. supra. Heb. jaladh, T'tnn holidh.” 

So schoolboys making Latin verses with the help of a 
gradus, if they find a word with the required quantity 
at the end of the synonyms, will force it into their line, 
as hoping that their master will not know, or be too 
jaded with other like rubbish to remonstrate. 

Turning to Johnson I find that he does indeed derive 
Beget from the Anglo-Saxon Begettan, to obtain; but this 
is riot saying that “ beget ” has meant “ obtain ” within 
the laSt several hundred years. The only uses of the 
word that he gives are, 

“ i. To generate; to procreate; to become the 
father of, as children. 

“ 2. To produce as effects. 
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“ 3. To produce as accidents.” 

The only example given of this last sense is, 

“ It is a time for Story when each minute Begets a 
thousand dangers.” 

There is little differen ;e between the second and t lird 
senses; both mean “ engender.” As for the substar tive 
“ begetter,” Johnson s imply says that it means ‘ he 
that procreates or beg< ts.” He gives no exampl: of 
either verb or noun in the sense of “ to procure, ’ or 
“ procurer.” 

It seems, then, that Mr. Chalmers has first tamp ;red 
with plain words, anc then with the authoritic to 
whom he appeals in ore er to show that he had not >een 
tampering. 

It is especially incun bent upon me to demolish Mr. 
Chalmers’s interpretati >n of “begetter” inasmuch as 
to do so kills two birds with one Stone; indeed I should 
say three, only that the third bird—Mr. Chalmers’s own 
theory-is so dead that there is no killing it. The two 
birds that a reasonable interpretation of “ begetter ” 
will kill, are the theory that the Sonnets were most of 
them addressed to Lord Southampton, and that other 
even more fatuous supposition, that they were not, or, 
at any rate not many of them, addressed to or inspired 
by any one at all. Both these theories are very much 
alive at the present time. It is obvious, however, that 
what few and poor pleas for existence either of them 
can urge may be disallowed at once unless their up¬ 
holders can make a good case in the outset for set¬ 
ting aside the prim a jacie interpretation of Thorpe’s 
preface. 

I shall waive this point presently and consider what 
pleas can be urged without regard to the faft that I 
believe them to have been effefhially barred by the 
words of Thorpe’s preface; but for the present I will 
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harp a little longer on the meaning of the word “ be¬ 
getter.” 

Doubtless the word “ beget ” is only “ get ” with a 
prefix added, and hence, doubtless, its earliest sense was 
the same as that of “ get.” Murray gives “ to get, to 
acquire,” as the primary meaning of the word, but the 
only use of “ beget ” in this sense which he adduces 
within a couple of hundred years of Shakespeare’s time, 
is one from Shakespeare himself, to wit, “ You muSt 
acquire and beget a temperance that may give it smooth¬ 
ness.” 1 Surely, however, Shakespeare meant “ You 
must acquire temperance, aye, and so assimilate it that 
you may beget it in your speech, and give smoothness 
to the very torrent of your passion.” It is inconceivable 
that he should have intended his “ beget ” in this 
passage to have no further significance than that of tfie 
word that he had juSt used-as though he had written 
“ You muSt acquire and acquire a temperance, etc.” 
Murray’s case, therefore, is not in point. 

As for the substantive “ begetter,” Dr. Murray says 
that it means, “ the agent that originates, produces, or 
occasions,” and he quotes Thorpe’s preface to the 
Sonnets; but whether he meant that Mr. W. H. was 
“ the agent that originated ” the Sonnets, or “ that 
occasioned them,” in which case he is on the side of 
Malone, or “ the agent that produced the Sonnets,” in 
which case he may or may not be on the side of Mr. 
Chalmers and Boswell, I must leave it to the reader to 
determine. The other three examples of the use of the 
word which he adduces are incontestably in support of 
the view that “ begetter ” means “ engenderer.” 

Boswell, indeed, has trumped up a passage which he 

1 The passage runs: “ For in the very torrent, tempest, and, as 
I may say, whirlwind of your passion, you mu St acquire and beget 
a temperance that may give it smoothness.” Hamlet , in, ii, 6-9. 
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pretends bears out his view, thpugh he must have very 
well known that it cannot equitably be made to do so. 
In a note on Thorpe’s dedicatory address in his 1821 
edition of Malone he writes: 

“ The begetter is merely the person who gets or 
procures a thing, with the common prefix be added to it. 
So in Decker’s Satirow istix : ‘I have some cous n- 
germans at Court shall beget you the reversion of 
master of the king’s revc is.’ W. H. was probably c ne 
of the friends to whom Shakespeare’s sugred Sonm ts, 
as they are termed by M.tres, had been communicat- d, 
and who furnished the pi nter with his copy.” 

Struck with the faft th. t Dr. Murray has not cited 1 he 
foregoing passage from Dekker, and has adduced 10 
later example of “ bege\ ” being used as “ get ” or 
“gain,” than one from Gower in 1393-Struck a so 
with the faft that Mr. ‘ idney Lee, for whom it if a 
sine qua non that “ begetter ” should be misinterpreted, 
appealed to Dekker in his article on Shakespeare in the 
Dictionary of National Biography, but has not done so in 
his Life of Shaketpeare, 1 I turned to Dekker’s Satiro- 
maflix, and find that the passage in question is put into 
the mouth of Sir Vaughan Ap Rees, a Welshman, who 
by way of humour is represented as murdering the 
English language all through the piece; I then under¬ 
stood why Dr. Murray did not refer to it and why Mr. 
Sidney Lee desisted from doing so; but I did not and 
do not understand how Boswell could have adduced it, 
unless in the hope of hoodwinking unwary readers, 
who he knew would accept his Statement without 
verifying it. This single fa&itious example has done 
duty with Southamptonites and impersonalites for the 
last eighty years, without anyone’s having been able to 

1 On reading Mr. Lee’s work again I find that he has cited 
Dekker’s Satiromaflix in his appendix V (p. 405). 
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cap it with another. W^ith the metaphorical use of the 
word we are, of course, all familiar-the use, indeed, is 
metaphorical in Thorpe’s preface-but the idea behind 
the metaphor is always that of engendering from 
within, not of procuring from without. 

Canon Ainger, indeed, in the Athenaeum , 28th 
January 1899, asks leave to “ cite yet one more classical 
example of the use of * beget,’ in the sense of‘procure,’ ” 
as though there were many such instances already 
familiar to well-read persons. He then quotes from 
The Critic a passage in which Mr. Puff proposes to open 
his piece with the firing of a morning gun. This, Mr. 
Puff declares, will at once “ beget an awful attention 
in the audience.” Canon Ainger pretends to have 
failed to see-for I hold it more polite to suppose he is 
pretending-that “ beget ” in the passage juft quoted is 
not used “ in the sense of ‘ procure,’ ” but of “ en¬ 
gender.” The gun will not “ procure ” the required 
attention ab extra , and present it to the audience; it will 
breed the attention within them. 

Another consideration of less weight, but one that 
so far as I know has not been noted, arises from the 
prefixing the word “ only ” to “ begetter ” in Thorpe’s 
preface. The fad that the Sonnets are so almost 
exclusively conversant, dire&ly or indiredly, about a 
single person, suggests that they would all be in the 
hands of this person, whoever he may have been. 
There is nothing to support the view that copies were 
circulated in ms. We have Meres’ testimony to the 
fad that Shakespeare’s “ private friends ” had seen or 
heard more or fewer of his “ sug’red sonnets ’’-doubt¬ 
less the ones we have under consideration-but if 
copies had been going about in ms. they would have 
reached many another beyond the circle of Shake¬ 
speare’s private friends, ancl Jaggard would have been 
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able to get hold of more than two of them for his 
“ Passionate Pilgrim.” There is no reason, then, for 
thinking that more than one person would have to be 
asked for the copy, and - in this case, supposing “ be¬ 
getter” to mean nothing more than “procurer,” tne 
addition of the word “ only ” appears too empha ic 
for the occasion-" begetter ” alone should have be in 
ample. If on the other 1 and Mr. W. H. was the or ly 
cause of the Sonnets ha r ing been written at all, t le 
fad is one of sufficient in ereSt and importance to ma ;e 
record reasonable even i i a preface so tersely word :d 
as the one in question. Vgain the word “ only,” hi d, 
through the Creed, becc me so inseparably associat :d 
with “ begotten,” that I c innot imagine any one’s usit g 
the words “only beget ter” without intending tie 
verb “ beget ” to mean m ;taphorically what it means in 
“ only begotten.” 

Lastly I should say a few words about Mr. Chalmers’s 
attempt to make out that Thorpe’s preface is couched in 
extravagant language such as that of “ Pistol, the ancient, 
and such affeded persons,” and hence that the word 
“ begetter ” is to be taken in an unusual sense. I see 
Canon Ainger in his letter already referred to has 
endorsed this. He writes: 

“ I do not suppose that even Mr. Lee would plead 
that the word * begetter ’ was a natural word for Thorpe 
to have used. But the whole Style of the dedication is 
euphuiStic-the vein of Armado or Osric-and the first 
thought of euphuiSts of that calibre was never to use a 
common word when an uncommon one would do.” 

I leave it to the reader to say whether he can find a 
single uncommon word, or a single word used in an 
uncommon sense, or a single sign of extravagance, in a 
preface which errs indeed deplorably on the side of 
conciseness, but in no other direction. Have we not 
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here too, as in so mush else that Mr. Chalmers has 
written, all the criteria whereby we may detect men who 
are shaping, not theory by faCt, but faCt by theory? 

Mr. Chalmers and his followers have told equitable 
presumption to Stand aside on no other ground than 
that of the exigencies of their own conjectures. Having 
formed their conjectures on insufficient grounds, they 
have taken them for granted; on the ground so laid 
they have built other conjectures; nor is it easy to say 
what further folly they will not commit unless they are 
effectually dealt with, for men’s eyes are being now 
focussed upon the Sonnets as they have never been 
focussed hitherto, and freedom from extravagance is 
not a virtue on which modern theorists can plume 
themselves. 

The little that Mr. Chalmers has to say about Tyr- 
whitt’s conjecture, approved by Malone, that “ Hews” 
in sonnet 20, is a play on Mr. W. H.’s surname, will be 
found on pp. 53-63 of the Supplemental Apology. His 
remarks are intended to prove that sonnet 20 was 
addressed not to a man but to a woman-a supposition 
so absurd that it is not necessary to do more than refer 
the reader to Mr. Chalmers himself. 
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CHAPTER FIVE: DR. DRAKE AND THE LORD SOUTH¬ 
AMPTON THEORY 

B ut it is not mr. chalmers’s fatuous- 

ness that is so deplorable-it is the fatuousness of 
I which he has been the cause in others, and which 
has vitiated more • >r less all that has been written 
about the Sonnets durin 2; the la$t hundred vears. dis 
two absurd books unset tied people’s minds, and e' r en 
though it was obviou: that the Sonnets were lot 
addressed to Queen E izabeth, his interpretation of 
“ begetter ” opened the door for supposing them to 
have been addressed to some more interesting per on 
than a plain Mr. W. H whom nobody knew, or ' /as 
likely to know. The same thing happened to :he 
Sonnets after Mr. Chain ers’s paradox, as happened to 
the Iliad and Odyssey after Wolf had Started his 
multiple-authorship theory on its long and mischievous 
career: each successive would-be commentator must 
set out on a new wild-goose chase of his own. It seems 
as though sound criticism had something of the Prince 
Rupert’s drop about it-once injure it and it shivers into 
a thousand fragments. 

It was some eighteen years before Mr. Chalmers’s 
extravagance bore its due fruit, in the form of two large 
quartos each containing more than 600 pages, entitled 
Shakfpeare and his Times , by Nathan Drake, m.d. This 
work appeared in 1817, but its author tells us that he 
had been engaged upon it for several years-during 
which if he treated his patients with the recklessness 
with which he treated the Sonnets, he mu$t have sent 
many a soul hurrying down to Hades. 

Being about to maintain that the Sonnets were mainly- 
addressed to Lord Southampton, he is of course com¬ 
pelled to adopt Mr. Chalmers’s interpretation of 
“ begetter.” I find I was wrong in my letter to the 
Athenaeum of 24th December 1898 in saying that he had 
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not acknowledged his indebtedness. He has done so; he 
quotes, moreover, Mr. Chalmers’s reference to Minsheu 
already given, but gives no more reason than that 
gentleman did for adopting an unusual instead of a 
usual meaning. 1 

Dr. Drake contends that Gildon muSt have agreed 
with him about the meaning of “ begetter,” inasmuch 
as he has said that all the Sonnets were written in praise 
of Shakespeare’s Mistress. 2 There is no trace of any 
such saying in either of the editions of the Poems with 
which we can conneft Gildon. Dr. Drake muSt have 
been thinking of Lintott’s title-page. He appeals to 
Sewell as of the same opinion, on the score of a passage 
quoted on an earlier page of this book, from which it 
is plain that Sewell neither said nor thought what 
Dr. Drake says he did, though wishing to appear to do 
so. He then implies that Mr. Chalmers’s interpretation 
of “ begetter ” had been universally accepted until 1780, 
when it was first disturbed by Malone 3 -the fail being, 
as I trust I have made sufficiently clear, that no one 
whose opinion is worth the paper it is written on had 
published anything or left us any opinion about the 
Sonnets. How far Dr. Drake himself is competent to 
discuss the subj eft the following extraft may suffice to 
show. 

Dr. Drake writes: 

“ We may also very safely affirm of Shakspeare’s 
Sonnets, that if their Style be compared with that of his 
predecessors and contemporaries, in the same depart¬ 
ment of poetry, a manifest superiority must often be 
awarded him, on the score of force, dignity, and 
simplicity of expression; qualities of which we shall 
very soon afford the reader some Striking instances. 

“ To a certain extent we must admit the charge of 
circumlocution , not as applied to individual sonnets, but 

1 ShakSpeare and his Times, vol. ii, pp. 58, 59. i ' s P. 59. 
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to the subjeft on which the* whole series is written. 
The obscurities of this species of poem have almost 
uniformly arisen from density and compression of 
ityle, nor are the compositions of Shakspeare more than 
usually free from this S'yle of defeat; but when ii is 
considered that our autuor has written one hund ed 
and twenty-six sonnets f >r the sole purpose of expr« ss- 
ing his attachment to 1 is patron, it must necessa ily 
follow that a subjeft s< reiterated would display no 
small share of circumlocution. Great ingenuity las 
been exhibited by the p >et in varying his phraseol< gy 
and ideas; but no effo t could possibly obviate he 
monotony, as the result )f such a task.” 1 

But not to deal witf Dr. Drake in too cavalie: a 
fashion, let us see whether he may not after all hive 
more reason on his side than we might expeft. If he 
can show Strong reasons for thinking that the Sonnets 
were addressed to Lord Southampton, we may be even 
compelled to think that Thorpe had used the word 
“ begetter ” in an unusual sense. Mr. Chalmers’s 
theory was on the face of it so absurd that it was not 
necessary to refute it, but as regards Dr. Drake let us 
at any rate see what the grounds are on the Strength of 
which he would have us set the ordinary meaning of 
“ begetter ” on one side. 

They are to be found on pp. 62-72 of Dr. Drake’s 
second volume, and rest mainly on a certain, though by 
no means very remarkable, analogy between sonnet 26 
and the dedication of ‘ ‘ Tarquin and Lucrece ” to Lord 
Southampton. 

That dedication is as follows: 

“ The love I dedicate to your lordship is without end; 
whereof this pamphlet, without beginning, is but a 


1 Vol. ii, p. 76. 
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superfluous moiety. The warrant I have of your 
honourable disposition, not the worth of my untutored 
lines, makes it assured of acceptance. What I have done 
is yours; what I have to do is yours; being part in all I 
have, devoted yours. Were my worth greater, my duty 
would show greater; meantime, as it is, it is bound to 
your lordship, to whom 1 wish long life, still lengthened 
with all happiness. 

“ Your lordship’s in all duty, William Shakespeare.” 

It may assist the reader to compare the above dedi¬ 
cation with sonnet 26, if 1 repeat the sonnet in this 
place: 

“ Lord of my love, to whom in vassalage 
Thy merit hath my duty Strongly knit, 

To thee I send this written ambassage 
To witness duty, not to show my wit: 

Duty so great, which wit so poor as mine 
May make seem bare, in wanting words to show it. 
But that I hope some good conceit of thine 
In thy soul’s thought, all naked, will beStow it; 

Till whatsoever Star that guides my moving 
Points on me graciously with fair aspedt. 

And puts apparel on my tattered loving 
To show me worthy of thy sweet respedt; 

Then may I dare to boaSt how I do love thee; 

Till then not show my head where thou maySt 
prove me.” 

The imagined closeness of analogy between this 
sonnet and the dedicatory preface to “Tarquin and 
Lucrece ” was the sheet anchor of those who upheld the 
Southampton theory until Mr. Sidney Lee in his recent 
Life of Shakefpeare put forward an argument which I 
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suppose he must consider even Stronger, and with 
which I will deal presently. Granting, however, that 
the analogy is greater than I am able to find it, it is a 
bold measure to argue that because there is some 
analogy between two documents of like purport, and 
written by the same person, that they must also be 
written not only by, bu: to, the same person. T 1 is, 
however, is what Dr. Dr ake insists on: 

“ Shakspeare [he writ's] opens his dedication to lis 
Lordship with the assura ice that bis love for him is wit), out 
end. In correspondence with this assertion the son let 
commences with this re narkable expression, ‘ Lord of 
my Love while the esidue tells us, in exadt o >n- 
formity with the prose iddress, his high sense of tiis 
Lordship’s merit and hi own unworthiness ” (vol. ii, 
pp. 63, 64). 

We cannot suppose th it Dickens had read Dr. Drake, 
but have we not here Serjeant Buzfuz pure and simple, 
with his “ chops and tomato sauce ” and his “ very very 
remarkable expression, ‘ Don’t trouble yourself about 
the warming pan ’ ”? Is it not plain that to Dr. Drake 
everything is going so to adhere together that no dram 
of a scruple, no scruple of a scruple, no obstacle, no 
incredulous or unsafe circumstance-what can be said? 
Nothing that can be-can come between him and the 
conclusion he means to draw. 

Dr. Drake continues: 

“ That no doubt may remain of the meaning and 
direction of this peculiar phraseology, we shall bring 
forward a few lines from the noth 1 sonnet, which 
uniting the language of both the passages juSt quoted 
[i.e., the preface to ‘ Lucrece ’ and sonnet 26] most 
incontrovertibly designates the sex, and, at the same 
1 130 of my numbering. 
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time, we think, the individual to whom they are 
addressed: 

My beSt of love. 

Now all is done, save what shall have no end; 
Mine appetite I never more will grind 
On newer proof to try an older friend, 

A God in love, to whom I am confin’d.” 

Let alone the hardihood of making “ My best of love ” 
a vocative beginning, instead of the accusative ending 
that it really is, how can evidence that these lines were 
addressed to Lord Soudiampton be extracted from the 
foregoing quotation except by one who was predeter¬ 
mined to extract it? I have given all that Dr. Drake 
has said upon this point. 

Dr. Drake then answers a supposed objettor, who 
has asked how the first seventeen sonnets, which are 
written for the sole purpose of persuading their objeft 
to marry, can have been addressed to Lord Southamp¬ 
ton since that nobleman, in 1594, when he was only 
twenty-one, was madly in love with Elizabeth Vernon. 
Dr. Drake replies that Queen Elizabeth opposed the 
marriage, and succeeded in delaying it till 1599; during 
this period Lord Southampton may perhaps have im¬ 
patiently said that if he could not marry Elizabeth 
Vernon he would die single. This would alarm Shake¬ 
speare, who would immediately set about writing the 
fir§t seventeen sonnets. 

After more rubbish of a like kind, Dr. Drake quotes 
sonnet 121 (iox Q) in full, with much use of Roman 
capitals, and declares that it “ diStin&ly marks ” “ in 
the mo 5 t emphatic and explicit terms ” “ the sex, the 
dignity, the rank, and the moral virtue ” of his friend. 

“ To whom [he asks] can this sonnet or indeed all the 
passages which we have quoted apply, if not to Lord 
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Southampton, the bosom friend, the munificent patron 
of Shakspeare, the noble, the elegant, the brave, the 
prote&or of literature and the theme of many a song? 
And let it be remembere d, that if the hundreth [sic] ind 
fir§t sonnet 1 be justly as< ribed to Lord Southampton, or 
if any one of the passages adduced be fairly applicable 
to him, the whole of tie 126 sonnets must necessarily 
apply to the same indi ndual, for the poet has n ore 
than once affirmed this t > have been his plan and obj ;£t: 

Why write I Still a,.' one, ever the same- 

Son. 76 (Q) 

* 

- all alike, my so <gs and prahes he 

To one, of one, Still uch and ever so. 

Son. 105 (Q).” 

If the reader on turning to Dr. Drake can find any 
weightier arguments for the view that Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets were mainly addressed to Lord Southampton, 
he will do more than 1 can; on the Strength, then, of 
such flimsy Stuff as he has alone adduced, we are to set 
aside the apparently clear Statement of the preface that 
the Sonnets were engendered solely by a Mr. W. H. and 
adopt the interpretation invented when he was in great 
Straits by Mr. Chalmers-an interpretation of which it 
may be said that it was begotten by forgery out of folly, 
to the breeding of issue wondrously like its parents. 

It would not have been necessary to dwell so long 
upon Dr. Drake, if his theory were not Still vigorous- 
being now, perhaps, more prominently before the 
public than any other concerning the Sonnets, and 
having been adopted in the Dictionary of National 
Biography, as well as to a considerable extent in Mr. 
Sidney Lee’s Life of William Shake feare. 

1 No. 121 cf this edition. 
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Dr. Drake, however,® deserves credit for having 
seen that Mr. Chalmers was not out of the wood by 
merely tampering with the meaning of the word 
“ begetter.” Thorpe’s preface appears to say not only 
that Mr. W. H. was the sole cause of the Sonnets 
having been written, but also that Shakespeare had 
promised him an eternity of fame. 

Now it is certain that Shakespeare promised the male 
addressee of the Sonnets an eternity of fame. It might 
indeed have been better if m sonnet ioi (81 Q) he had 
said “ your initials ” (not “ your name ”) “ from hence 
immortal life shall have,” but he may have thought he 
had indicated his friend’s name sufficiently clearly in 
sonnet 20. This, however, is a detail, and pace Mr. Lee 
I regard it as certain that all the first 126 sonnets and 
the greater number of the remaining 28 were so far 
influenced by the addressee-whoever he was-that but 
for him not one of them would ever have been written; 
if, then, Mr. W. H. be taken as the addressee, or at any 
rate engenderer, of all or nearly all the sonnets, Thorpe’s 
seeming Statement is obviously true; for Shakespeare 
repeatedly promises his friend eternal fame. If, on the 
other hand, Mr. W. H. is only the obtainer or procurer 
of the copy for Thorpe, and none of the sonnets were 
addressed to him-what becomes of “ that eternity 
promised by our ever-living poet ”? We know of no 
eternity promised to a Mr. W. H. by Shakespeare. 
If such eternity were promised, never has promise of 
an ever-living poet failed more signally of fulfilment, 
and never was poet so certain not to fail if he had 
made such a promise. 

But Dr. Drake is not a man to be nonplussed easily. 
It seems that we have again misunderstood Thorpe’s 
preface. Thorpe does not say “ promised to him,” 
/.<?., “ promised to Mr. W. H.” All he says is, “ prom- 
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ised.” The eternity was not, promised to Mr. W. H. 
but “ to another, namely to one of the immediate sub¬ 
jects of his sonnets. 

“ That this is the onl/ rational meaning which i an 
be annexed to the word ‘ promised,’ will appear when 
we reflect that for Tho pe to have wished W. H. he 
eternity that had been p :omised him by an ever-liv ng 
poet, would have been n )t only superfluous but do\ n- 
right nonsense; the eter nty of an ever-living poet mast 
necessarily ensue , and was i proper subjeft of congrati la- 
tion, but not of wishing ar of hope.” ' 

I must leave those rea .crs who feel convinced by he 
foregoing to think as tl ey will, but for my own f art 
shall Still interpret Thor; e as meaning that Shakespe ire 
had promised the eterm y to Mr. W. H. and in a v :ry 
terse dedication omitted the word “ him.” 

At the risk of weary ing the reader beyond endurance, 
I will show how Dr. Drake meets Tyrwhitt’s very 
plausible conje&urc that Mr. W. H.’s surname was 
Hughes, or flews as the name in Shakespeare’s time 
was very commonly spelt. Dr. Drake writes: 

“ Mr. Tyrwhitt, founding his conjecture on a line in 
the twentieth sonnet, which is thus printed in the old 
copy, 

‘ A man in hew all Hews in his controlling,’ ’ 

conceives that the letters W. H. were intended to imply 
William Hughes. If we recoiled:, however, our bard’s 
uncontrollable passion for playing upon words; that 
hew frequently meant in the language of the time, mien 
and appearance , as well as tint, and that Daniel who was 

1 Shakfpeare and his Times, vol. ii, p. 59. 

J I have already pointed out that this is not how the line Stands 
in Q. 
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probably his archetype in,these pieces has spelt it in the 
same way, and once, if not oftener with a capital, see his 
‘ Queen’s Arcadia,’ we shall not feel disposed to place 
much reliance on this supposition.” 

No one will dispute Shakespeare’s love of playing on 
words; it is precisely because we admit this that we 
suspeCt him of having played upon one in this instance. 
As for Daniel, whose first sonnets were published in 
1592, it will be time enough to argue about him when 
we have settled whether he did not form his sonnets on 
Shakespeare’s, the last of which I believe to have been 
written in 1588. But here for once I agree with Mr. 
Chalmers, who in his Supplemental Apology declares that 
there is “ between Daniel’s sonnets and Shakespeare’s 
no other analogy, than the same construction as sonnets, 
and similar topics as amatory verses.” 1 

* Pp. 42, 43. 
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CHAPTER SIX: MR. SIDNEY LEE’s “ LIFE OF WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE ” 

I T IS POSSIBLE, HOWEVER, ESPECIALLY 
when we consider what vitality Dr. Drake’s theory 
has proved to have, that he may not have done fill 
justice to it: let us lurn, therefore, to its latest 
exponent Mr. Sidney Lee with whom I regret to fir d 
' myself in disagreement. 

Not only have I heard A r. Lee’s recent Life of Willia v 
Shakespeare highly spoken of by men to whose op ink n 
I willingly defer, but likt all who dabble in literatu e 
1 am his daily debtor fo the great work over whi< h 
he has presided so ably ft r so many years. To who n 
do I owe the dates of the births and deaths of so mai y 
Shakespearean editors th: t 1 have given in this boo 
if not to the Staff of write s in the Dictionary of Nation il 
Biography} As bees, wa:ps, hornets, and all wingid 
inserts swarm in mid autu nn round some full-flowerirg 
ivy-bush, and the air is resonant with the busy buzziness 
of their flight, even so do readers in the British Museum 
swarm towards that part of the shelves in which the 
Dictionary of National Biography resides. 

A year or two ago I was allowed to take some foreign 
visitors into the gallery that overlooks the reading- 
room. 

“ And why,” said one of them, looking towards case 
No. 2036, “ is there a knot of people always forming 
and reforming at that particular point, though the 
shelves are nearly empty? And why do they all look 
so unhappy? ” 

“ That, Madam,” I answered, “ is where the Diction¬ 
ary of National Biography would be found, if the volume 
one wants were not almost always in use, so universal 
is the demand for it. The people, therefore, have to go 
away disappointed.” 

If, then, I use great plainness in dealing with Mr. 
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Lee’s theories concerning the Sonnets, I muSt beg both 
him and the reader to understand that I mean no dis¬ 
courtesy, and shall expeft like plainness from himself, 
if he should think fit to take any notice of my remarks. 

My greatest difficulty in dealing with him lies in the 
determining what his opinions really are. This, indeed, 
should be no hard matter, for he has had time enough 
to make up his mind. In the Preface to his recent Life 
of William Shakefpeare lie writes: 

“ After Studying Elizabethan literature, history, and 
bibliography for more than eighteen years, I believed 
that I might, without exposing myself to a charge of 
presumption, attempt something in the way of filling 
up this gap, and that I might be able to supply, at leaSt 
tentatively, a guide-book to Shakespeare’s life and work 
that should be, within its limits, complete and trust¬ 
worthy ” (p. vi). 

Nothing can be better. We are reminded of the 
opening paragraph of The Origin of Species, and feel at 
once that we are in the hands of one who is both able 
and willing to inform us; we turn eagerly, therefore, 
not only to Mr. Lee’s recent work, but to those earlier 
ones that have led up to it. The first of these with 
which I am acquainted was the article on William 
Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, written for the Dillionary 
of National Biography in 1891. Mr. Lee, after more than 
ten years’ Study of Elizabethan literature, then wrote: 

“ Shakespeare’s young friend was doubtless Pem¬ 
broke himself, and ‘ the dark lady ’ in all probability was 
Mary Fitton. Nothing in the Sonnets dire&ly contra- 
di£ts the identification of W. H. their hero and * onlie 
begetter ’ with William Herbert, and many minute 
internal details direftly confirm it.” [Cf. T. Tyler, 
ShakeIpeare’s Sonnets, 1890, passim, and esp. pp. 44- 

73-) 
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This is very confident, and .proceeding to Mr. Lee’s 
article on Shakespeare written for the Ditfionarj of 
National Biography in 1897 ,1 was surprised to read: 

“ Some phrases in the dedication to ‘ Lucrccc ’ : o 
clearly resemble express: ons that were used in tl e 
sonnets to the young frhnd as to identify the latter 
with Southampton. 


“ Other theories of i. lentification reft on whol y 
erroneous premises.” 

In a note, again, on p. 406 of Mr. Lee’s Life f 
Shakefeare, published in 898, we read: 

“ The Pembroke the< ry, whose adherents ha' e 
dwindled of late, will hei ceforth be relegated, I trus t, 
to the category of populai delusions.” 

On p. ix of the prcfac; to the laft-named work l e 
tells us that he has given i.i an appendix a review of the 
fails that seem to him “ to confute the popular theory 
that Shakespeare was a friend and protege of William 
Herbert, third Earl of Pembroke, who has been put 
forward quite unwarrantably as the hero of the son¬ 
nets.” 

This again is very confident. Granted that in six 
or seven years a man may modify or even reverse his 
opinion, but a reader-respe&ing writer will give 
prominence to the fail of his own recantation. A 
certain amount of penance is requisite before the 
absolution can be given which on moderate penance 
will very readily be granted. Mr. Lee did nothing to 
warn us, or to explain so complete a change of front, 
and as a natural consequence he changed his front again 
in 1898, with the same lightness of heart and absence 
of apology or explanation. In 1897, after expressing 
some doubt as to whether we have the Sonnets in 
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exactly the same order as that in which they were 
written, he wrote: * 

“ But when all allowance is made for internal diffi¬ 
culties, the Story the poems tell is, in its general outlines, 
unmistakable. Sonnet 144 (published by Jaggard in 
1599) supplies the key. 

Two loves I had of comfort and despair, 

Which like two spirits do suggest \i.e. tempt] me 
Still; 

The better angel is a man right fair. 

The worser spirit a woman coloured ill.” 

This is very confident, but there is a good deal of 
difference between “ had ” and “ have ” and neither 
“ The Passionate Pilgrim ” nor Q support Mr. Lee’s 
reading. They both read “ Two loves I have of 
comfort and despair,” not “ Two loves I had, etc.”— 
but let this pass. Mr. Lee continues: 

“ A young man and a young woman, both of whom 
are proved by a variety of touches to be of superior 
rank to his own, crossed the poet’s path. To the 
former he became devotedly attached; the latter 
excited in him an overmastering passion. . . . The 
sonnets divide themselves into two groups correspond¬ 
ing with this twofold influence. In the first group (1- 
126) Shakespeare addresses the young man, and traces 
the flu&uations of an affe&ion which was three years 
old (104 Q). 


“ The second group (127-15 2) narrates the course of 
the poet’s maddening passion for a disdainful and 
accomplished siren.” 

Here it is plain Mr. Lee holds that the first 126 
sonnets of Q were all of them addressed to the same 
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person, who, he tells us later, may be identified as 
Southampton. In the Life of Shakespeare written in 
the following year, we read: 

“ It is usual to divide the sonnets into two groups' 
and to represent that all those numbered i-cxxvi by 
Thorpe, were addressed t > a young man, and all tho; e 
numbered cxxvii-cliv wen addressed to a woman. Th .s 
division cannot be literall r justified. In the first groi p 
some eighty of the sonnets :an be proved to be addresst d 
to a man by the use of the masculine pronoun, or son e 
other unequivocal sign; b at among the remaining for y 
there is no clear indicatioi of the kind. . . . And the e 
is no valid objection to * he assumption that the po :t 
inscribed the reSt of the5; forty sonnets to a worn: n 
(cf. xxi, xlvi, xlvii). Simil irly the sonnets in the secor d 
group (cxxvii-cliv) have no uniform written supe *- 
scription.” 1 

Confidence is the one point in which Mr. Lee appeal's 
to be consistent. Here we have nearly a third part of 
those sonnets that had been declared to have been 
addressed to Lord Southampton taken away from him 
in one breath. Many, indeed, are Still left him, for Mr. 
Lee says: 

“ I am at one with Mr. Massey in identifying the 
young man to whom many of the sonnets are addressed 
with the Earl of Southampton.” (Note on p. 91.) 

When, however, we try to discover even approxim¬ 
ately how many, and which, these sonnets may be, 
we are baffled; but as far as we can colletl anything at 
all there cannot be very many, for in Mr. Lee’s preface 
we read: 

“ My conclusion is adverse to the claim of the son¬ 
nets to rank as autobiographical documents ” (p. vii). 
And on the following page he says that in his Study of 
1 Life of ShakeSpeare, p. 97. 
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the European sonnet-litejature of Shakespeare’s time, he 
has “ gone far enough ... to justify the convidlion that 
Shakespeare’s collection of sonnets has no reasonable 
title to be regarded as a personal or autobiographical 
narrative.” 

So again on p. 109 we learn that “ the autobio¬ 
graphic element in his sonnets, although it may not be 
dismissed altogether, is seen to shrink to very slender 
proportions.” 

I will say no more about confidence. If by “ auto¬ 
biographical ” Mr. Lee means the intentional and 
deliberate record of one’s own history for the delega¬ 
tion of other people, which we commonly associate 
with the word “ autobiography,” all readers will agree 
with him in holding that Shakespeare’s Sonnets are not 
autobiographical. No one supposes that Shakespeare 
had any idea of writing his own life. If, on the other 
hand, Mr. Lee means that the Sonnets were not dictated 
by a&ual fails and feelings-that they did not grow out 
of aCtual occurrences-I prefer the view which he took 
after only more than seventeen years’ Study of Eliza¬ 
bethan literature, to the radically different one which a 
single additional year has, as I will almost immediately 
show, revealed to him. 

The Sonnets are a series of unguarded letters in 
verse, written as the spirit moved a young poet who 
had juSt discovered his own gift, and was glorying in 
the pride of flight without much either forecast or 
retrospection. Such letters inevitably record varying 
phases of the writer’s mind, and muSt occasionally 
afford a clue to incidents in his life; to this extent, 
therefore, they are autobiographical, as an invitation 
to dinner is in some sense autobiographical, as recording 
the faCt that the writer had got a dinner, but this is not 
the sense in which the word is commonly used. In 1897 
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Mr. Lee recognized this quife correctly, and without 
contending that the Sonnets were Stri&ly autobiographi¬ 
cal, he admitted that they bear to Shakespeare’s bio¬ 
graphy, “ a relation who ly different from that borne by 
the rest of his literary w< rk. Attempts have been m; de 
to represent them as purt ly literary exercises, mainly on 
the ground that a pet ;onal interpretation seriou sly 
refle&s on Shakespeare’s moral character (cf. Halliw : 11 - 
Phillipps). But only he two concluding sonr ;ts 
(cliii, cliv) can be regar< ed by the unbiassed readei as 
the artificial product of: poet’s fancy. ... In the : eSt 
of the Sonnets Shakesp ;are avows, although in 1 n- 
guage that is often cryp ic, the experiences of his o vn 
heart (cf. C. Armitage Brown, Shake feare's auten io- 
graphical poems , 1838). Their uncontrolled ardour 
suggests that they came from a youthful pen-from a 
man not more than thirl p.” 

See how all this changed in 1898; on page 100 of his 
Life of Shakespeare Mr. Lee writes: 

“ In whatever order Shakespeare’s Sonnets be Studied, 
the claim advanced on their behalf, to rank as auto¬ 
biographical documents can only be accepted with 
many qualifications. Elizabethan sonnets were com¬ 
monly the artificial produ&s of the poet’s fancy ” 
(p. 100). 

From which the only reasonable inference is that 
Mr. Lee so regards Shakespeare’s Sonnets-with a few 
exceptions. Again: 

“. . . a vast number of Shakespeare’s performances 
prove to be little more than professional trials of skill, 
often of superlative merit, to which he deemed himself 
challenged by the efforts of contemporary pra&itioners ” 
(p. 109), i.e., “ a vast number ” of Shakespeare’s not 
very vaSt number of 154 sonnets are merely academic, 
and have no heart in them. Again: 
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“ It is likely enough that beneath all the conventional 
adulation bestowed on Southampton there lay a genuine 
affe&ion, but his sonnets to the Earl were no involun¬ 
tary ebullitions of a devoted and disinterested friend¬ 
ship; they were celebrations of a patron’s favour in 
the terminology-often raised by Shakespeare’s genius 
to the loftiest heights of poetry-that was invariably 
consecrated to such a purpose by a current literary 
convention. Very few of Shakespeare’s “ sugred 
sonnets ” have a substantial right to be regarded as 
untutored cries of the soul ” (p. 151). 

Earlier in the same page Mr. Lee says: 

“ The imitative element in his sonnets is large enough 
to refute the assertion that in them, as a whole, he 
sought to ‘ unlock Iris heart.’ ” 

There is, however, according to Mr. Lee, “ one 
group, composed of six sonnets scattered throughout 
the colleftion,” which really do refleft “ a love adven¬ 
ture of no normal type.” This scattered group he 
declares to consist of 52 (144 Q), 57, 58, 59 (40, 41, 
42 Q), and 60, 61 (133, 134 Q). These six are allowed 
to remain in 1898, as telling the Story which in 1897 
was declared to have been unmistakably told by the 
whole series. The Story (according to Mr. Lee) is this: 
that a young nobleman to whom Shakespeare is under 

t reat obligations has been seduced by, or has seduced, 
hakespeare’s mistress. Mr. Lee does not take a high 
view of Shakespeare’s attitude in this transaction; he 
writes: 

“ The sonneteer’s complacent condonation of the 
young man’s offence chiefly suggests the deference that 
was essential to the maintenance by a dependent of 
peaceful relations with a self-willed and self-indulgent 
patron. Southampton’s sportive and lascivious tem¬ 
perament might easily impel him to divert to himself the 
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attention of an attra&ive woman by whom he saw that 
his poet was fascinated, and he was unlikely to tolerate 
any outspoken protest on the part of his protend” 
(pp. 154, 155). 

And again: 

“ The sole biographic al inference deducible from the 
Sonnets is, that at one :ime in his career Shakespi are 
disdained no weapon < f flattery in an endeavoui to 
monopolise the bounti) al patronage of a young 1 lan 
of rank ” (p. 159). 

This amounts to sa} mg that at the no longer im¬ 
mature age of thirty, b j which time, indeed, a m in’s 
charader is well set, Shi kespeare would eat any amc ant 
of dirt with appaient gu to, if mercenary consider at; ons 
counselled his doing so. 

I am confident, however, that Mr. Lee does not mean 
what he has written; he has been writing in hade; he 
has been fatigued with having too many irons in the 
fire; he has been ill; for the moment he has lod count 
of his words, and of the horrible revulsion of feeling 
which they muft produce in all those to whom the 
essential nobleness of Shakespeare’s charader is a 
well-grounded article of faith. 

There is no remorse in the tone with which Mr. Lee 
has written; no appearance as though he had been 
driven into accepting a theory which has been inex¬ 
pressibly painful to him. He has adopted a conjedurc 
which, as I have already shown, reds on no foundation 
but the flimsy duff which was all that Dr. Drake could 
find in its support. In my next chapter I will show that 
he adduces no additional arguments which deserve a 
moment’s consideration; nevertheless, like Dr. Drake 
and Mr. Chalmers, he settles everything off-hand in his 
own favour, and then bases upon ground so laid one 
-of the mod sordid accusations which it is possible to 
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conceive-and that, too,* against the man whose fair 
fame is no less dear to all right-minded people than is 
the splendour of that legacy which he has bequeathed 
us. 

Again I repeat my conviction that Mr. Lee does not 
realize the import of his own words. 

Roughly, then, to bring this to me most painful 
chapter to a conclusion, there are three principal views 
concerning the Sonnets now before the public-the 
Southampton, the Pembroke, and the Impersonal. 
Mr. Lee began with the Pembroke; he went on to the 
Southampton, and it is plain that in spite of all he now 
urges in support of Lord Southampton’s claim to be 
in some way connected with the Sonnets, he has veered 
round to the Impersonal view,though terribly hampered 
by his article in the Dictionary of National Biography. By 
the time that work reaches Wriothesley 1 venture to 
predict that he will have thrown over both Lord 
Southampton and the Impersonal theory as completely 
as he has thrown over Lord Pembroke. For his own 
sake I heartily hope that my prediction may be verified. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN! MR. SIDNEY LEE’S “ LIFE OF WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE ” CONTINUED 

t 

I N THE PRECEDING CHAPTER I HAVE 
shown that no matter how long Mr. Lee may have 
been learning, he has not come to any permanert 
knowledge either of tr ith or error. His acquaim - 
ance with the thousands < if sonnets that teemed frot i 
the French, Spanish, and II dian presses-not to mentio i 
the English-is no doubt >oth accurate and profounc, 
but I venture to think th it if his judgement had nc t 
been impaired by long c< mpanionship with so muc 1 
that was insincere, he woi Id have recognized sinceril / 
better when he fell in wit ) it. 1 am told that when i 
new assistant comes to th: British Museum coin-roor 1 
with his art yet to learn, ic is not allowed to see an r 
of the spurious coins in th : collection for several year:, 
JeSt they should vitiate h s eye. So with the critical 
faculty in literature, notlnng wrecks it so hopeless!/ 
as the tolerating anything that is written for display. 
It is impossible that any man should read Shakespeare 
in singleness of heart when he has been living for so 
many years in an atmosphere so reeking with affectation 
as that of the sixteenth-century sonneteers. 

That Mr. Lee has read the Sonnets amiss will hardly 
be contested. See, for example, how he declares sonnet 
143 (119 Q) to be addressed to “ benefit of ill 1 is, 
then, sonnet 115 (95 Q) addressed to “ what a mansion,” 
or 129 (109 Q) to “never say ”? A couple of pages 
further on he says that in sonnets 131, 132(111, 112Q) 
Shakespeare speaks of'himself as “ weary of the pro¬ 
fession of aCting,” that in 91-94 (71-74 Q) he “ foretells 
his approaching death,” that sonnets 23, 37, 120, 121, 
123, 124 (23, 37, 100, 101, 103, 104 Q) abound with 
“ obsequious addresses to the youth in his capacity of 
sole patron of the poet’s verse.” 

’ Life of ShakeSpeare, p. 97. 
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See, again, how he says on p. 139 that Shakespeare 
* c assured his friend that he could never grow old.” 
Shakespeare’s words are: 

“ To me, fair friend, you never can be old.” 1 

Is it conceivable that Mr. Lee should seriously believe 
this to be telling a man that he can never grow old? 

Impatient, however, as we may well be of such 
obvious misrepresentation, we must Sill see whether 
Mr. Lee may not have succeeded in Strengthening 
Dr. Drake’s position, notwithstanding his very evident 
desire to retreat from it. What, then, are the grounds 
on which he asks us to believe that many, at any rate, 
of the Sonnets are addressed to Lord Southampton? 

These will be found on pp. 125-150 of Mr. Lee’s 
book. He tells us that twenty sonnets are addressed 
to one who is declared “ without periphrasis and with¬ 
out disguise to be a patron of the poet’s verse.” 2 These 
sonnets are 23, 26, 32, 37, 38, 89 (69 Q), 97-106 
{77-86 Q), 120, 12a, 123, 124 (100, 101, 103, 104 Q). 
1 have not been able to discover a single passage, neither 
in the sonnets to which Mr. Lee has referred nor in any 
of the others, which even suggests that, at the time 
when he was writing the Sonnets, Shakespeare had any 
patron at all, while in more than one sonnet he intimates 
that he is poor, friendless, and in disgrace alike with 
Fortune and men’s eyes. Mr. Lee, however, quotes one 
passage from the above-named sonnets in support of 
his assertion, and it may be assumed that he has seletted 
the Strongest in his own favour. Here are the lines; 
they are from sonnet 98 (78 Q): 

“ So oft have I invoked thee for my Muse 
And found such fair assistance in my verse. 

As every alien pen hath got my use 
And under thee their poesy disperse.” 

1 Son. 124 (104 Q). a P. 125. 
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This is “without periphrasis*and without disguise” 
•declaring that the addressee had often been the theme 
of Shakespeare’s verse, and that this theme was so 
•congenial to him as to make him write upon it bo h 
well and easily; but if Shakespeare meant to say thit 
the addressee was his pa ton, in the sense which the 
word then generally con veyed, the “ periphrasis at d 
disguise ” have been imp metrably complete. 

True, there is the v ord “ assistance.” Begga :s 
often say, “ Would you 3e kind enough to assist r ie 
with a trifle? ” “ Assist ’ is to the necessitous pers< n 
a euphemism akin to “ emove ” in the mouth of a 
dentist, or “ punish ” ii that of a schoolmaster- it 
means that the man war cs money. Shakespeare sa r s 
that his verse has receded “assistance” from the 
addressee. What can be plainer? Words are written 
for the use of the reader as well as of the writer; is the 
writer to have everything his own way? If the writer 
may write to his liking, may not the reader read to his 
liking also? Shakespeare’s verse, then, has received 
a “ fair ” round sum of money from the addressee; 
therefore the addressee was a patron of Shakespeare’s 
verse; Shakespeare dedicated “ Venus and Adonis ” 
without permission, and “ Lucrece ” with permission, 
to Lord Southampton; we do not know of his having 
dedicated anything to any other patron; Lord South¬ 
ampton, therefore, muSt have been the patron referred 
to in the lines laSt quoted. Let me give Mr. Lee’s own 
words; he writes: 

“ The problem presented by the patron is simple. 
Shakespeare States unequivocally that he has no patron 
but one. 

“ Sing [jt. O Muse!] to the ear that doth thy lays 
esteem, 

And gives thy pen both skill and argument. 

120 (ioo Q). 
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: For to no other pass my verses tend 
Than of your graces and your gifts to tell. 

123 (103 Q). 

“ The Earl of Southampton, the patron of his 
narrative poems, is the only patron of Shakespeare that 
is known to biographical research. No contemporary 
document or tradition gives the faintest suggestion that 
Shakespeare was the friend or dependent of any other 
man of rank ” (p. 126). 

Very likely not, but on reading the Sonnets from 
which Mr. Lee has quoted I cannot find the faintest 
suggestion that Shakespeare was in any way the 
“ dependent ” of the person whom lie was addressing, 
if the word “ dependent ” is taken in its usual sense. 
He declares himself to be his friend’s vassal, but what 
man who is as devotedly attached to another as Shake¬ 
speare evidently was to the worthless fellow whom he 
was addressing, does not hold himself the vassal of that 
friend, without for a moment considering himself as 
his dependent? Indeed I have known cases in which a 
friend has for years held himself the vassal of another 
whom he believed to be absolutely dependent upon 
him. 

But to return to Mr. Lee. That the youth whom, 
Shakespeare was addressing was Shakespeare’s theme, 
goes without saying; that he was his patron does not 
appear from any passage referred to or quoted by Mr. 
Lee. Mr. Lee then repeats in substance Dr. Drake’s 
contention that sonnet 26 is but a poetical rendering 
of the dedication of “ Lucrece ” to Lord Southampton. 
In chapter 5 I have said what I think of this conten¬ 
tion, and I shall endeavour presently to show that the 
sonnet was written when Lord Southampton was only 
twelve years old, and cannot conceivably be the person 
to whom it was addressed. 
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“ Every compliment,” says Mr. Lee, “ paid by Shake¬ 
speare to the youth, whether it be vaguely or defin¬ 
itely phrased, applies to Southampton, without the least 
Straining of the words. In real life, beauty, birt 1, 
wealth, and wit, sat ‘ cro\ r ned ’ in the Earl whom poe ts 
acclaimed the handsome* t of Elizabethan courtiers, is 
plainly as in the hero o the Poet’s verse ” (pp. 14 i, 

T 4 2 )- 

We are not only never :old that his friend was rich it 
or better born than Shake peare himself, but the genei il 
tone of the Sonnets ne< atives any such suppositic 1. 
True we read in sonnet 3 7, 

“ For whether beauty birth, or wealth, or wit, 

Or any of these all, < r all, or more 
Entitled in thy parts do crowned sit,” 

but there is as much vimie in a “ whether ” as in an 
“ if.” Shakespeare does not say “ you have beauty, 
birth, wealth, and wit.” He says, “ if you have any 
single one of these four, or if you even have them all, 
and others that I have not named-whatever you may 
have, I shall graft my love thereon.” Granted that 
Shakespeare would not name beauty if his friend was 
* remarkably plain; birth, if he was notoriously base- 
born; wealth, if he was necessitous; or wit, if he was 
next door to a fool; but if he was good-looking, of the 
same social Status as Shakespeare himself, not living 
from hand to mouth, and not a fool (which, by the way, 
I think he probably was) Shakespeare would be well 
within his rights in writing the lines last quoted; nor 
can I find clearer proof that nothing in the Sonnets 
suggests that their addressee was in a higher social 
position than Shakespeare’s, than the faft that these 
lines are the Strongest which those who would have him 
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to have been a great nobleman are able to bring forward. 
Mr. Lee continues: 

“ The opening sequence of seventeen sonnets, ; n 
which a youth of rank and wealth is admonished to 
marry and beget a son so that his ‘ fair house ’ may not 
fall into decay, can only have been addressed to a 
young peer like Southampton, who was as yet un¬ 
married, had vast possessions, and was the sole male 
representative of his family.” 

It is indeed true that the word “ house ” is often 
used as meaning not the house itself, but the generations 
of those who have lived in it, t.e. a lineage. It is also 
used metaphorically for the body, which is held to be 
the tenement within which the spirit, or more essential 
part of a man, resides; so Christians are held to be 
temples of the Holy GhoSt. It is the context that can 
alone decide us as to the meaning a writer may have 
chosen to put upon it in any given place. 

In sonnet io Shakespeare wrote: 

“ For thou art so possessed with murderous hate 
That ’gainst thyself thou Stick’St not to conspire. 
Seeking that beauteous roof to ruinate 
Which to repair should be thy chief desire.” 

The “ beauteous roof ” here is not his friend’s 
family, nor yet his family mansion. Shakespeare does 
not mean to say that the roof of his friend’s house is 
very much out of repair, and that unless he has new 
slates put on to it at once it will become a ruin. The 
“ beauteous roof ” is the flesh and blood roof of that 
particular tenement within which his friend’s mind was 
housed. With this metaphor Still fresh in his remem¬ 
brance, he wrote in sonnet 13: 
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“ Who lets so fair a house fall to decay 
Which husbandry in honour might uphold. 
Against the Stormy guSts of winter’s day 
And barren rage of death’s eternal cold? 

O, none but unthr fts; dear my love you know 
You had a father; let your son say so.” 

Mr. Lee says: 

“ The sonneteer’s exck mation, ‘ you had a fathe , 
let your son say so,’ had pertinence to Southampton : t 
any period between his ft :her’s death in his boyhoo<, 
and the close of his bac lelorhood in 1598. To n > 
other peer of the day are hey exactly applicable.” 

Southampton’s father c ied when Southampton wt s 
only eight years old; it i not easy, therefore, to see 
what pertinence they cou d have to Southampton fc r 
another eight years or so, 1 >ut let that pass; when, how - 
ever, Mr. Lee says that Shakespeare’s words are exactly 
applicable to no other peer than to Lord Southampton, 
he presumes too far on the indolence of his readers. 
The words are applicable to any male, peer, or not peer, 
in whom Shakespeare may have taken sufficient interest 
to wish that he might have children. The only thing 
required to make them applicable is that the young 
man, whoever he was, should have been born in the 
ordinary course of generation. 

It is surprising enough that Mr. Lee should have 
ventured on the passage last quoted, but the following 
is more surprising Still. We are now coming to Mr. 
Lee’s Strongest point, the only one of any even seeming 
importance that he has added to those of Dr. Drake. 
He writes: 

“ But the most Striking evidence of the identity of 
the youth of the sonnets of * friendship ’ with South- 
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ampton is found in the likeness of feature and com¬ 
plexion which characterizes the poet’s description of 
the youth’s outward appearance and the extant pictures 
of Southampton as a young man (pp. 143, 144). 


“ The eyes are blue, the cheeks pink, the complexion 
clear, and the expression sedate; rings are in the ears; 
beard and moustache are at an incipient Stage, and are 
of the same bright auburn hue as the hair in a picture 
of Southampton’s mother that is also at Welbeck. But 
however scanty is the down on the youth’s cheek, the 
hair on his head is luxuriant. It is worn very long, and 
falls over and below the shoulder. The colour is now 
of walnut, but was originally of lighter tint (pp. 145, 
146). 

* 

“ Many times does he tell us that the youth is fair in 
complexion, and that his eyes are fair. In sonnet Ixviii, 
when he points to the youth’s face as a map of what 
beauty was ‘ without all ornament itself and true ’— 
before fashion sanctioned the use of artificial ‘ golden 
tresses ’ -there can be little doubt that he had in mind the 
wealth of locks that fell about Southampton’s neck ” 
(p. 146). 

Looking at the illustration with which Mr. Lee has 
furnished us, I can see no indication of any natural 
springing of the hair from the head. I should be as 
ready to believe that the hair was a wig as that it was 
natural. I do not suppose there lives the man who can 
say with even tolerable confidence whether the hair is 
true or false, and it is juSt as competent to me to main¬ 
tain (though heaven forbid that I should do so) that it 
is but an example of that custom against which Shake¬ 
speare had inveighed some eight years earlier in sonnet 
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• 

88 (68 Q) as it is to Mr. Lee to say that “ there can be 
little doubt ” about Shakespeare’s having alluded to the 
hair displayed in the portrait given of Lord Southamp¬ 
ton. All one can say for certain is that whereas th: 
moustache indicates the sf ring of hair from flesh in i 
way wliich forbids our suj posing the moustache false, 
the hair on the scalp gives 10 such indication. 

“ The eyes,” says Mr. L e, “ are blue.” Very likely , 
but there is nothing in the Sonnets to show that th 
youth’s eyes were also bli e-therefore, of course, th 
addressee must be Lord Southampton. Mr. Lee 
indeed, says that Shake? Deare tells us many time 
“ that the youth is fair in < omplexion and that his eye: 
are fair ” (p. 146). 

Let us see how Shakespt are uses the word “ fair ” ir 
the fir§t twenty-five sonneis-not to fatigue the readei 
by going through the who e number. 

Son. 1. “ From fairest creatures, etc.” 

“ Fair ” here means “ beautiful,” not “ of light 
complexion,” to the exclusion of dark complexion. 

Son. 2. “ This fair child of mine.” 

Here again “ fair ” means “ beautiful ” not “ light.” 

Son. 3. “ For where is she so fair.” 

Son. 5. “ And that unfair, which fairly, etc.” 

Son. 6. “ Thou art much too fair to be death’s 

conquest.” 

Shakespeare does not mean “ thou art much too 
light complexioned,” etc. 

Son. 10. “ Shall hate be fairer lodged than gentle 
love? ” 

Son. 13. “ Who lets so fair a house fall to decay? ” 

Son. 18. “And every fair from fair sometime 
declines, 

* 

Nor lose possession of that fair thou oweSt.” 
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This I presume is onb of the many passages in which 
Shakespeare, according to Mr. Lee, declares the youth 
to have been fair in complexion. 

Son. 19. “ O carve not with thy hours my love’s 
fair brow.” 

Again no doubt Mr. Lee supposes Shakespeare to 
mean that the youth’s forehead was light in complexion. 

Son. 2i. “ And every fair with his fair doth rehearse, 

* 

And then believe me, my love is as fair,” 

There are no other examples of the word “ fair ” in 
the first twenty-five sonnets, nor have I been able to 
deteft the word as used otherwise in any of the remain¬ 
ing sonnets. 1 The passage from -which Mr. Lee gathers 
that the youth’s eyes muSt have been blue-for this is 
what his contention comes to-is from sonnet 10 3 
(83 Q): 

“ There lives more life in one of your fair eyes 
Than both your poets can in praise devise.” 

I can find no passage in the Sonnets that enables us to 
determine a single feature in the youth’s personal 
appearance, neither will any one else, and yet Mr. Lee 
declares his identification by means of the extant por¬ 
traits of Southampton as a young man to be “ the most 
Striking evidence ” that the youth and Southampton 
were one and the same person. One would think that 
identification of the Box and Cox order could go no 
further, were it not for the passage above quoted about 
the colour 6f Lord Southampton’s hair and that of his 

1 It occurs (to use the numbers of my own edition only) in 
sonnets 40, 43, 45, 52, 53, 62, 66, 74, 89, 90, 98, 102, 103, 
107, 112, 115, 124, 125, 126, 140. 
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mother. Mr. Lee there said that the colour of South¬ 
ampton’s hair, as shown in the portrait which he has 
reproduced, is of “ the same bright auburn hue as the 
hair in a picture of Southampton’s mother which is also 
at Welbeck.” He here refers to sonnet 3, in whici 
Shakespeare says that the youth is his mother’s glasf, 
and she, in him, calls bsck the lovely April of he: 
prime; from this we may teel quite certain that mothe * 
and son muSt have had hai of the same shade of colou : 
—which seems according t > Mr. Lee to be in both cast; 
bright auburn, though in one of them it is not brigl t 
auburn, for Mr. Lee goes on to say that the colour t f 
the hair in Southampton’ portrait is walnut, but thi t 
it is darker now than wl en the pidure was paintec. 
One would like to know tow Mr. Lee has ascertaine l 
this. Judging from the i lustration given by Mr. Lee 
(the negative for which we may be sure was taken wit a 
a lens that had been duly isochromatized) when he sajs 
that the hair is “ walnut ” in colour, he must mean 
“ pickled walnut ’’-for a pickled walnut really is as 
black as the hair in the illustration; but how pickled 
walnut can be called “ bright auburn ” is one of those 
puzzles the frequent recurrence of which detrafts so 
seriously from the value of Mr. Lee’s in many respe&s 
most interesting and useful work. 

Here I take my leave of Mr. Lee’s arguments in 
support of the view that many of the Sonnets are 
addressed to Lord Southampton. He has left the 
nothingness of Dr. Drake as nothing as he found it. 

So also has Mr. Gerald Massey in his The Secret 
Drama of Shakespeare’s Sonnets unfolded, published in 
1872. He refers to Mr. Chalmers’s attempt to show 
that the Sonnets were addressed to Queen Elizabeth and 
says, 

“ It may be mentioned by way of explanation that 
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this preposterous suggestion was hazarded in support 
of a desperate case-the Ireland forgeries” (p. 8). 

Readers of my chapter 4 will see how incorred 
this Statement is. Mr. Chalmers admitted in both his 
books that young Ireland’s documents were forged. 
Mr. Massey makes no attempt to justify the attaching 
an unusual meaning to the word “ begetter.” All he 
says on this head is: 

“ Drake contended that as a number of the Sonnets 
were moSt certainly addressed to a female, it must be 
evident that ‘ W. H.’ could not be the only ‘ begetter ’ 
of them in the sense which is primarily suggested. He 
therefore agrees with Chalmers and Boswell that Mr. 
W. H. was the obtainer of the Sonnets for Thorpe, and 
he remarks that the dedication was read in that light 
by some of the earlier editors.” 

I have dealt with this laSt contention earlier, and muSt 
decline to follow Mr. Massey or any other of the South- 
amptonites further, being convinced that in dealing 
with the earliest and latest of them I have shown the 
reader the Strongest points of their argument. Mr. Lee 
may be quite trusted not to have ignored any tolerably 
effective argument that had been urged by any of his 
predecessors. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT: THE IMPERSONAL, AND THE WILLIAM 
HERBERT THEORIES. ON THE SOCIAL STATUS OF MR. 

W. H.» 

r HE READER WILL OBSERVE THAT THE 
greater part of the three preceding chapters has 
been occupied in slowing that no such case las 
been made out in su- >port of the opinion that Lc cd 
Southampton was the friend addressed in the Sonnets 
as will justify the attem )t to take the words “ 01 ly 
begetter ” in an unusual ense. 

There is, however, at other theory concerning i le 
Sonnets which is also b ised on the supposition tl at 
“ only begetter ” means “ only procurer,” or “ < b- 
tainer it is to the effe( t that the Sonnets are men ly 
creations of Shakespeare’ fancy, having no reference to 
aftual persons or occurr :nces. This theory made ts 
first appearance in 1821,ir Boswell’s edition of Malone’s 
Shakespeare, published nme years after Malone’s death; 
it has since been adopted unreservedly by Staunton, 
reservedly by Dyce, and in great measure, as we have 
seen, by Mr. Sidney Lee-not to mention others whose 
names will carry less weight. It is rejected, however, 
by all the Herbertites, by all thorough-going South- 
amptonites, by all those who put the only reasonable 
interpretation on the words of Thorpe’s preface, and, 
I think I may add, by far the greater number of those 
most competent to form an opinion on the subjeft. 

If such a case had been made out for it as should 
compel us to set Thorpe’s preface aside, we might have 
had to submit, as we might have had to do if an over¬ 
whelming case had been made out in favour of Lord 
Southampton; but there has been no attempt at making 
out a case, and if ground for doing so had existed it 
would have been as easy to State it as regards the other 
sonnets as it would be, if it were worth while, in regard 
to five of those that I have excluded from my series. 
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These are obviously impersonal, but no one has 
attempted to show that any of the others suggest their 
not having been written to, or for, a real person. The 
opinion, when advanced, has always been put forward 
ex cathedra , as by Boswell, whose gross disingenuousness 
we have seen, by Staunton, Mr. Lee (in so far as he 
adopts it), and Dyce, which laSt writer, however, only 
goes so far as to say that he is “ well-nigh convinced ” 
of its truth, and we know what “ well-nigh ” means. 

I credit the upholders of this theory with adopting it 
mainly because they hope by doing so to free Shake¬ 
speare from an odious imputation; they fail, however, 
to see what will appear more plainly later on, I mean, 
that the imputation under which they would thus leave 
him is far worse than any for which there is a shadow of 
evidence. To me it is unthinkable, and as repulsive, 
as I believe the reader will also find it, when he sets 
himself to consider what it involves; I therefore dis¬ 
miss it with no greater display of argument than that 
adduced by its upholders. 

Neither do I propose to spend much time in arguing 
against the view that the Mr. W. I I. of Thorpe’s preface 
was William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke. This opinon, 
first put forward in private conversation and letters by 
Mr. Heywood Bright about the year 1819, and advanced 
publicly some years later by Mr. Boaden, was warmly 
espoused by Hallam, and by several other writers who 
command respedf; but it was refuted, one would have 
thought sufficiently, by Dyce in the Life of Shakespeare 
which precedes his edition of Shakespeare’s works 
published in 1864, 1 and more recently by Mr. Sidney 
Lee in the Fortnightly Review for January 1898. Both 
Dyce and Mr. Lee point out how impossible it is to 
suppose that Thorpe would have ventured to address 
1 Pp. 97, 98. 
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the Earl of Pembroke as “Mr.” Their arguments 
appear as conclusive against Lord Pembroke’s claim to 
be in any way connected with the Sonnets, as those of 
Mr. Archer in the preceding number of the Fortnigntly 
had done against the clai ns of Lord Southampton; but 
I will not repeat them h< re, for I propose to show t lat 
there is nothing in the S' innets which indicates that he 
friend to whom they we- e mainly addressed was titled, 
or even rich, and in a h ter chapter shall endeavoui to 
establish, that when the aSt of the Sonnets was writ :en 
Lord Pembroke was un> .er nine years old, which is an 
impossible age for th addressee of Shakespea e’s 
Sonnets. 

As regards the sock l Status of the youth wh )m 
Shakespeare is addressir. almost all who have writ ten 
about the Sonnets in thi; century assume that he was a 
man of exalted rank am great wealth. I have deal: in 
the preceding chapter with the passage on which they 
mainly rely for this opinion, but there is another which 
is also brought forward, I mean the opening line of 
sonnet 147 (124 Q): 

“ If my dear love were but the child of state,” 

Surely, however, as Mr. Archer pointed out in his 
article in the Fortnightly for December 1897 the line that 
follows, 

“ It might for fortune’s bastard be unfathered,” 

shows by the word “ it ” that the “ dear love ” of the 
preceding line refers not to the person to whom the 
sonnet was addressed but to Shakespeare’s affeftion for 
that person. The lines should be construed, “ If my 
love for you depended only on outward circumstances, 
it might prove to be no lawfully begotten offspring, 
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but a mere base-born child, subjeft to the vicissitudes 
of Fortune”; this line,'therefore, fails as completely 
as the one in sonnet 37 to afford any presumption that 
Mr. W. H. was highly born. No other passages than 
these two singularly inconclusive ones have ever been, 
or are ever likely to be, brought forward-for we cannot 
take seriously Mr. Lee’s contention that “ beauteous 
roof” in sonnet 10, or “ so fair a house ” in sonnet 13, 
refer to the line of the addressee’s ancestry; it would be 
as easy to believe that they referred to an aftual roof 
and an aftual house. 

Is it conceivable that in the firSt seventeen sonnets, 
when the poet is urging his friend to marry, there 
should be no plain indication that he had other and 
weightier reasons for marrying than his mere good 
looks? Is it possible, again, that Shakespeare should 
apparently regard his own verse as the only thing that 
was likely to rescue his friend from oblivion, if that 
friend was one before whom a great career presumably 
lay open ? If the friend is to be remembered after death, 
it will, according to the Sonnets, be Shakespeare’s 
doing, not his own; but great noblemen are not apt to 
remain long on intimate terms with an inferior in rank 
who harps on such a theme whether with reason or 
without it. It is not unnoteworthy that Shakespeare 
should have been so elated with his own compositions 
as to assert their immortality so repeatedly, even when 
addressing one who was socially his equal; the explana¬ 
tion of this is probably to be found in the newness of 
his discovery that he was a poet-a discovery over 
which he was as exultant as a father over his firSt-born 
son; but if Shakespeare was addressing a man of 
exalted rank, and if he was also the cringing parasite 
which Mr. Lee requires us to suppose him, would he 
not rather have congratulated his own muse at being 
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rescued from oblivion by her ponneftion with one who 
was so assured of fame? Even without accepting 
Mr. Lee’s estimate of Shakespeare’s conduct, we may 
admit that the writer of the dedications to “ Venus and 
Adonis ’’and “ Lucrece ” shows himself courtier enou >h, 
in the beSt sense of the w< >rd, to know what he had be ter 
say or leave unsaid when addressing one who was 
socially far above him. Great men do, indeed, de eSt 
having their wealth ant dignity perpetually parac ;d, 
but neither on the other hand do they quite like see ng 
it perpetually ignored. 

Might we not expeft for example, that sonnet 25 
should have begun, 

“ Let you who are .n favour with your Stars 
Of public honoui and proud titles boaSt,” 

instead of as we find it, 

“ Let those who are in favour with their Stars,” etc. 

Shakespeare in this same sonnet congratulates him¬ 
self on loving and being loved where he may not 
“ remove nor be removed,” whereas had he been a 
great prince’s favourite he would have been subj eft 
to all the caprices of the great; but in those days a great 
nobleman, such as Southampton or Pembroke, was all 
that was intended by Shakespeare when he speaks of a 
“ great prince.” The whole tenor of the sonnet 
implies that both the writer and his friend lived in a 
sphere which was far removed from the incidents of 
rank and greatness. 

True, as Dr. Drake long since pointed out, in the 
following sonnet Shakespeare addresses his friend as 
“ Lord of my love ”; but it is only Dr. Drakes who will 
insist that this really means “ Earl of my love.” When 
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Shakespeare (sonnet 77 (5*7 Q), line 6) calls his friend his 
“ sovereign/’ it is only Mr. Chalmerses who will hold 
that the friend was a&ually on the throne; I wonder, 
by the way, that no modern Mr. Chalmers has argued 
on the Strength of this line, that the Sonnets were 
addressed to James the First. So again in sonnet 78 
(5 8 Q) Shakespeare says that he is his friend’s “ vassal,” 
and “ bound to Stay his leisure,” but sober readers do 
not take these words literally. 

Look again at sonnet 29, which follows very closely 
after the one juSt referred to; if Shakespeare was the 
familiar friend of a great and wealthy nobleman, it is 
not to be believed that he would write of himself as 
“ in disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes,” and as 
wishing himself “ like one more rich in hope ” and less 
unfriended. What is it that consoles him? His 
friend’s love, but nothing, apparently, except this love. 
Those who can detect in this sonnet any sign as though 
patronage or material advantage arising out of his 
friend’s love was present to Shakespeare’s mind when 
he wrote, muSt have a penetration so far beyond my 
own that I must leave them to their own opinion; I can 
see nothing in the poem but the cry of one who was 
very poor, and very hopeless, but who was sustained 
by the confidence that he possessed the love of a friend, 
who by the mere fa£t of loving him could comfort him 
beyond all material comfort. 

Look, again, at sonnet 58 (41 Q), 

“ Those petty wrongs that liberty commits 
When I am sometime absent from thy heart 
Thy beauty and thy years full well befits-” 

It is the friend’s youth and beauty that excuse him; 
but surely if he had been a great and wealthy nobleman 
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some excuse for him might* have been found on the 
score of his rank and public duties, if not on that of the 
great social demands upon his time. 

Is it conceivable that n sonnet 78 (5 8 Q) Shakespeare 
should tell a powerful n ebleman that he could not {ven 
think of controlling his liberty or requiring him to , jive 
an account of his time? Later on he tells this supp< sed 
great peer that his hold >ver him is so great that he nay 
go where he likes and a 1 :ange his hours according t< his 
own liking; “I am to wait,” he exclaims, “ the agh 
waiting so be hell, not elame your pleasure be it i 1 or 
well.” Shakespeare i: evidently very angry; li cely 
enough the friend had >een promising to come “ ihe 
could,” knowing very \ ell all the time that he meat t to 
go elsewhere; and Shal espeare had been waiting 1 our 
after hour for his comii g. I do not doubt that he was 
quite justified in being angry, but I find it inconceivable 
that he should have written as in this and the preceding 
sonnet to any one who was in a social position much 
higher than his own. Still more, by the way, incon¬ 
ceivable do I find it that such sonnets as the two juSt 
dealt with should have been written as mere literary 
exercises. 

Can we imagine the wise world looking into Lord 
Southampton’s or Lord Pembroke’s moan for the death 
of Shakespeare, and mocking them with him when he 
was gone? The wise world would take for granted 
that whatever either of these two personages chose to 
do was right, but the personages themselves would care 
very little about what the wise world might or might 
not say. 

Can we fancy Shakespeare telling a great nobleman 
that though he had been dropping him for some time 
paSt in favour of new acquaintances with whom he had 
become rapidly intimate, yet he was determined not to 
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do so any more, inasmuch as his recent experiences had 
all been in favour of the great nobleman? 

Lastly, to take the sonnet with which the series 
evidently ended. 1 How does it conclude? 

“ No, let me be obsequious in thy heart 
And take thou my oblation, poor but free, 

Which is not mixed with seconds, knows no art. 

But mutual renders, only me for thee. 

Hence, thou suborned Informer ! a true soul 
When moSt impeached Stands leaSt in thy control.” 

It is impossible to follow the train of thought that 
was passing in Shakespeare’s mind, and which enabled 
him to offer his friendship frankly if his friend would 
take it on equal terms, and in the following couplet 
to call that friend a “ suborned informer ” and to defy 
him-but it is even more difficult to understand how 
either the offering or the defiance could be addressed to 
a man of greatly higher rank than that of the writer. 

I have by no means dealt with all the passages which 
negative the supposition that Mr. W. H. was a young 
man of rank and wealth-but in the first place those who 
make this assumption have advanced nothing to which 
I have not already called attention, and in the next, 
Thorpe’s dedication to a plain Mr. W. H. ought to be 
enough to convince all who hold him to have been the 
engenderer of the Sonnets that whatever else he was, 
he was not a man of rank. All the other Statements 
in Thorpe’s title-page and prefatory inscription are 
correft. The Sonnets are certainly by Shakespeare; 
they had never (with two exceptions) been published 
before; they appear to have been addressed to a young 
man whose Christian name was certainly William, and 
1 148 (125 Q). 
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whose surname seems to haVe been Hughes; Shake¬ 
speare, as the preface implies, had promised this person 
an eternity of fame; the names and addresses of the 
printer and publisher w 11 not be doubted-these are all 
the Statements that can be extracted from the pre ace 
and title-page, except tl e fa£t that W. H. is Styled VIr. 
Why, then, when we fit d all the rest of Thorpe’s SI ite- 
ments on title-page and in preface to be correft, sh< uld 
we admit of doubt that :his laSt fa£t also is truly Sta ed? 
More especially when it appears to be borne out b) the 
whole tenor of the Sor lets themselves? 

This being so we i lay dismiss the idea that Mr. 
W. H. was William 1 erbert, Earl of Pembroke. as 
confidently as we have already dismissed the suppo¬ 
sition that he was mere y the person who procured the 
Sonnets for Thorpe. Lord Southampton’s ckims 
being also disposed of, ;md the impersonal theory being 
ordered out of court, we are left without any theory 
as to who Mr. W. H. may have been, except the very 
plausible conjecture of Tyrwhitt, endorsed by Malone, 
that he was a person named William Hughes, or Hewes, 
or Hews, as the name was very commonly spelt at the 
close of the sixteenth century. 
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CHAPTER NINE: ON THE ORDER IN WHICH THE SONNETS 
WERE WRITTEN, AND ON THE STORY WHICH THEY REVEAL 


A CASUAL READER OF THE SONNETS AS 
numbered in Q and in almost all modern 
editions, will be apt to conclude as Malone did, 
L that the first 126 were addressed to a man and 
the laSt 28 to a woman; and unless he concentrates his 
attention on the whole series for a considerable time, 
he is likely enough to remain, as Malone appears to 
have done, in this opinion. He will, in fad, divide the 
Sonnets into two main groups, of (to use the Q num¬ 
bering) 1-126 and 127-154. 

I believe I have shown in chapter 3 that only nine 
sonnets of the second group can be correctly held to 
have been addressed by Shakespeare to a woman. I 
believe, moreover, that moSt readers will agree with me 
in thinking that 126 Q should be considered not as the 
laSt of the firft group, but as the firft of the second! 
Let alone its change of form-which seems to forbid its 
having been an envoi to a series of 125 sonnets all of 
them in another form-it comes after 125 as a May 
morning after a November afternoon; it is redolent 
with the spirit in which the earlier sonnets were written, 
but presents no affinity with the later ones; I imagine, 
therefore, that it was an occasional piece, written, 
perhaps, for some one to speak to Mr. W. H. when he 
was playing the part of Cupid, in some mask now loft; 
but it would by no means necessarily follow from this 
that Mr. W. H. was an ador by profession. Nothing 
would surprise me less than to find that this sonnet had 
been originally the firft of the whole series, and had 
been transferred to the beginning of what we should 
consider as an appendix colledion, on the score of its 
being in a different form from those that follow; and 
also less attradive as an opening sonnet. But whatever 
may have been the circumftances under which 126 Q 
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was written, and wherever it rtiay have originally Stood, 
it has no connection with the Story of the Sonnets. 

I turn now to the question whether Q gives us the 
Sonnets in the order in which they were written. As 
regards the first 125 (ol course, of Q) all of which, I 
would repeat, appear. t( have been addressed dire ily 
or indireCtly to Mr. W. H., I can only find two, i.e 3 5 
and 121, which I believe to have got misplaced. Of the 
remaining twenty-nine onnets, several suggest th -m- 
selves as written (inter st ) in the order in which we 1: ive 
them, but some are obvi< u sly misplaced, while others are 
irrelevant to the series. For example, 144 Q, in wl ich 
Shakespeare cannot d< termine whether or no Vlr. 
W. H. has enjoyed his m Stress, cannot come after 13. .Q, 
in which he confesses that Mr. W. H. is now his 
mistress’s property. Th e same holds good with 143 Q, 
from which it appeals that though Shakespeare’s 
mistress is doing her beSt to catch Mr. W. H., she has 
not yet caught him. Furthermore, as Mr. Wyndham 
has more than once justly insisted, the greater number 
of these sonnets should be intercalated among some 
of the earlier ones. Speaking of the second series 
(which he opens with 127 Q) Mr. Wyndham says: 

“ MoSt of the numbers were evidently written at the 
same time as the numbers of group C (xxxiii-xlii) and 
on the same theme.” 1 

I am convinced that those which belong to the series 
at all belong to 40-42 Q, as also does 35 Q, to which 
I will return shortly. Shakespeare would not write 
125 sonnets to Mr. W. H., four of the earlier of which 
refer to an intimacy between him and Shakespeare’s 
mistress-which is never in these 125 sonnets touched 
upon after 42 Q, though the friendship between Mr. 

1 See Mr. Wyndham’s Poems of Shakespeare, Methuen, 1897, 
p. 325; cf. also Mr. Wyndham’s Preface, pp. cx, cxi. 
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W. H. and Shakespeare seems to have been continued 
for three or more years afterwards-and then after 
breaking with him, write some twenty additional 
sonnets, returning with apparent warm interest to this 
long discarded theme. An explanation, therefore, muSt 
be sought for the fad that these and a few other sonnets 
or so-called sonnets appear where we find them in Q. 

I can discover none more simple than to suppose that 
Thorpe (for Mr. W. H. would have known how to 
avoid some of the misplacements which we find in Q) 
intended to keep all the sonnets addressed to Mr. W. H. 
in one group, and in the original sequence, in which 
Mr. W. H. had either kept or rearranged them. In a 
second category he placed, with less care about their 
due order, the sonnets which I have given as appendices 
a-f, all the sonnets to or about a woman, all sonnets 
which were not either diredly or indiredly addressed 
to Mr. W. H., and four which, as I have explained in 
chapter 3, were addressed to Mr. W. H., but which 
refletted upon him so severely that Thorpe determined 
to place them where they might be taken as having 
been addressed to Shakespeare’s mistress. These four 
sonnets (147-150 Q) appear to have been taken out 
en bloc, and we may be thankful that they were so taken, 
for had they been dispersed it would have been im¬ 
possible to guess what they really were. The not 
inconsiderable traces of order which can be detected 
in the last twenty-nine sonnets are probably due not to 
design but to Thorpe’s having never quite lost the 
original order, even when seriously interfering with it 
-to luck, in fa&, not cunning. 


I will now go through the first 125 sonnets as they 
Stand in Q, and see how far they bear out the view that 
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we have them, with only two exceptions, in their right 
order. It would indeed be almost sufficient to refer the 
reader to the brief headings which I have prefixed to 
each sonnet, but he will perhaps be glad to have the;e 
headings brought togeth :r with what few addition d 
remarks may seem likely t > assist his judgement. 

The first seventeen som lets present every appearan< c 
of being in their right on er, and have, I believe, be< n 
generally considered to b : so. They all of them tu n 
upon the same theme, i.e. t le urging (obviously bona fit ?) 
Air. W. H. to marry and ' :ave children. After the ei d 
of sonnet 17 this theme is abandoned, for good and a 1, 
not, I imagine, because SI akespeare had it any the le s 
at heart, but more probab y because Mr. W. H. showt d 
signs of impatience at b< ing so persistently urged 1 o 
marry when he had no wish to do so. 

I can find nothing in sonnets 18-25 Q to compel the 
belief that we have them in their right order, but neither 
can I find anything to suggest the contrary. Speaking 
of sonnets 26-32, Mr. Wyndham says, as it seems to me 
quite juStly, that they are “ a continuous poem on 
absence, dispatched it may be in a single letter since 
it opens with a formal address and ends in a full close ” 
(p. cx). 

Of these sonnets, 27 and 28 arc certainly in their right 
order inter j e; so also are 30 and 31; 26 and 32 appear 
to be the opening and close of the series; there is 
nothing to suggest that the noble sonnet 29 (“ When in 
disgrace,” etc.) is out of order; I have no hesitation, 
therefore, in holding that in these seven sonnets, as in 
the first seventeen, the original order has been un¬ 
disturbed. Surely in the absence of anything to suggest 
the contrary we must admit a Strong presumption that 
sonnets 18-25 are a ^ so tn their right order. 

Sonnets 1-25 Q seem to have been written while 
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Shakespeare was within easy reach of his friend, where¬ 
as 26-32 indicate, as we have seen, a time of absence, 
and also of deep depression. On his return-we may 
suppose to London, though there is nothing in the 
Sonnets which fixes London as the place in which 
Shakespeare and Mr. W. H. were then residing-a trap 
was laid for him, into which sonnet 23 had shown that 
he would be only too ready to fall. I think no ill of 
sonnet 20, considering the conventions of the time, but 
it is impossible not to see that in sonnet 23 Shakespeare 
was in a very different frame of mind to that in which 
he had been when he wrote sonnets 1-17-for there can 
be no question that “ looks ” should be read in line 
9, and not “ books ” as given in Q. I find it also 
impossible to believe that the change in Shakespeare’s 
mental attitude evidenced in sonnet 23 would have 
been effected unless Mr. W. H. had intended to amuse 
himself by effefting it. Shakespeare’s “ looks ” would 
never have become “ eloquent,” unless he had believed 
Mr. W. H.’s to have already been so. Mr. W. H. must 
have lured him on-as we have Shakespeare’s word for 
it that he lured him Still more disastrously later. It goes 
without saying that Shakespeare should not have let 
himself be lured, but the age was what it was, and I 
shall show that Shakespeare was very young. 

Between sonnets 32, therefore, and 33 Q, I suppose 
that there has been a catastrophe. The trap referred to 
in the preceding paragraph I believe to have been a 
cruel and most disgusting praftical joke, devised by 
Mr. W. H. in concert with others, but certainly never 
intended, much less permitted, to go beyond the raising 
coarse laughter against Shakespeare. I do not suppose 
that the trap was laid from any deeper malice than 
wanton love of so-called sport, and a desire to enjoy the 
confusion of any one who could be betrayed into being 
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a vi&im; I cannot, however, ’doubt that Shakespeare 
was, to use his own words, made to “ travel forth 
without ” that “ cloak,” which, if he had not been 
lured, we may be sure that he would not have discarde i. 
Hardly had he laid the cl Dak aside before he was su r- 
prised according to a pr -concerted scheme, and ve y 
probably roughly handlci , for we find him lame so( n 
afterwards (sonnet 37, li les 3 and 9) and apparent y 
not fully recovered a tweJ /emonth later, cf. 109 (89 C ), 
line 3. 

The offence above in licated-a sin of very eat y 
youth-for which Shake peare was bitterly peniter t, 
and towards which not a trace of further tendency c: n 
be discerned in any subse juent sonnet or work durir g 
five and twenty years of 1 iter prolific literary aftivity - 
this single offence is the utmost that can be brought 
against Shakespeare with a shadow of evidence in its 
support. 

I cannot pretend to certainty, or even confidence, 
but am inclined to think that the lines in sonnet no 

( 9 ° Q)> 

“ Ah, do not, when my heart hath scaped this sorrow. 
Come in the rearward of a conquered woe,” 

refer to the matter now in question, as though some 
eight or nine months after the occurrence 1 Shakespeare 
had begun to find that people held him to have been 
more sinned against than sinning. So also in 1 x 5 
(95 Q), we read, 

“ That tongue that tells the Story of thy days. 
Making lascivious comments on thy sport. 

Cannot dispraise but in a kind of praise; ” 

1 See the dates with which I have headed each sonnet in my 
text. 
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If the same matter is'here referred to, it would seem 
that it was generally regarded as blackguard sport 
rather than as deliberate malice. 

After sonnet 32 I have placed 121 Q, which has no 
relevancy to its surroundings where it Stands in Q, 
beyond the faft that in 120 Q there are lines which 
Strongly suggest a reference to the catastrophe of 33, 
34 Q. When sonnets 126-154 Q were taken out of 
their original order it is easy to suppose that some few 
others might get displaced, and assuming 121 Q to have 
been among these, an editor who did not know cxaftly 
how to replace it correftlv, but who knew enough of 
the fafts to see that it bore upon a catastrophe then Still 
notorious-an editor, moreover, who, as we shall find 
when we come to 35 Q, was haSty in forming his 
opinions--would be more likely to place 121 Q after 
120 Q than anywhere else. This misplacement goes 
far to convince me that the mischievous division of the 
sonnets in Q into two groups was the work not of 
Mr. W. H. but of Thorpe. I was in great doubt whether 
to place 121 Q before sonnets 33, 34 Q, or after them, 
but I think it should come before, for it suggests a 
writer who has not yet calmed down after a gross out¬ 
rage, while in sonnets 33, 34 Q everything has been 
forgiven. 

That sonnets 33, 34 Q are in their right order inter se 
will not be questioned; not so as regards 3 j Q, which 
I take it was placed where we find it by some one who 
knew what Shakespeare had been referring to in 33, 
34 Q but did not trouble himself to read more than the 
opening line of 35 Q, which I muSt suppose to have 
got out of its proper place in the disturbance of the 
original order occasioned by the formation of the 
second group. Knowing that Mr. W. H. had done 
Shakespeare a great wrong, to which he was referring 
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in 33, 34 Q, and finding a softnet which began “No 
more be grieved at that which thou haSt done,” he 
jumped to the conclusion that the wrong and the 
sonnet should be connedted, without noting the la?t 
lines, which prove that tl e sonnet belongs to those n 
which Shakespeare is cor doning Mr. W. H.’s real < >r 
supposed enjoyment of h: 5, Shakespeare’s, mistress- - o 
which, indeed, he there c eclares himself to have be( n 
“ accessory.” Had Thor] >e read the sonnet, he wou d 
surely have remembered t lat the words in line 9, “ F< >r 
to thy sensual fault,” etc., :ould not refer to any sense il 
fault committed by Mr. ' 7 . H. in connexion with t) c 
events referred to in 33, 54 Q, for there had been 1 o 
sensual fault committed, or even intended, by hin; 
there had been treacher) and blackguardism on the 
part both of Mr. W. H. a nd his confederates, so gro is 
and infamous that nothing- viler can be well conceived; 
but there had been nothing that can be called sensual, 
and however odious Mr. W. H.’s other faults may have 
been, sensuality does not appear to have been one of 
them. He was one of those 

“ That do not do the thing they moSt do show, 
Who, moving others, are themselves as Stone, 
Unmoved, cold, and to temptation slow.” 

(Sonnet 94 Q) 

The “ sensual fault ” intended by Shakespeare is the 
one which he then supposed Mr. W. H. to have com¬ 
mitted with his mistress; nothing, then, can be more 
obviously out of place as coming between 34 and 36 Q 
than a sonnet which accuses Mr. W. H. of having 
committed a “sensual fault” in respedl of the catastrophe 
of 33 and 34 Q; on taking out 35 Q, 36 Q follows 34 Q 
naturally enough. We cannot demonstrate that 37 Q 
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is connefted either with* 1 36 Q or 38 Q, but it follows 
the first and precedes the second quite smoothly; 39 Q 
seems to flow out of 38 Q, and appears to refer to die 
separation that was deemed expedient in 36 Q. As this 
separation is not likely to have lasted very long, I think 
the six sonnets 33, 34, 36, 37, 38, 39 Q all belong to one 
another and are presumably in their right order. 

Between 3 9 and 40 QI intercalate sixteen sonnets from 
the second group, and after them 35 Q (56 in my text). 
Being anxious to confine attention for the moment as 
far as possible to the first 125 sonnets of Q, I muSt refer 
the reader to the headings which I have prefixed to the 
intercalated sonnets, which will sufficiently indicate 
what I suppose to have taken place between the writing 
of 39 and 40 Q. Briefly, Shakespeare, unable to induce 
his friend to marry, and indignant that he should 
continue to be so unappreciative of the charms of 
woman, resolved to bring his own mistress and his 
friend together-believing this (for the age was lax) to 
be the greatest service that he could render him. 

Sonnets 40, 41, 42 Q (57, 58, 59 of my own text) are 
a sequence, each growing out of the one that precedes 
it; after these I intercalate 133, 134, and 152 Q, none 
of them addressed to Mr. W. H. The last of these brings 
the episode to which the preceding twenty-three sonnets 
(of my own text) refer to a conclusion; it appears to 
have been written by Shakespeare for Mr. W. H. to give 
to Shakespeare’s mistress as his own composition on 
breaking off a liaison which had lasted but a short time 
and had given satisfattion to neither party. 

As a commentary on the part played by Shakespeare 
in the Story above given, I take the following from a 
letter signed j. m. s., which appeared in the Spectator 
3rd December 1898. The writer is quoting from St. 
Evremond, whose mental attitude he contends to be not 
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unlike Shakespeare’s as set forth in sonnets 40, 41, 
42 Q. The passage runs: 

“ Peut-etre ne savez vous pas, que si je n’ose me 
plaindre de vous, pour vous aimer trop, je n’oserais ne 
plaindre de lui, pour ne 1’: timer guere moins: et s’il fa ut 
de necessite me mettre ei colere, apprenez moi coni re 
qui je me dois facher divantage; ou contre lui cui 
m’enleve une maitresse, o 1 contre vous qui me volez' m 
ami... J’ai trop de passic npourdonner rien au ressen :i- 
ment; ma tendresse l’t nportera toujours sur \ >s 
outrages. J’aime le peri de, j’aime l’infidele, et era as 
seulement qu’un ami sin ere ne soit mal avec tous es 
deux.” 

With 62 (of my text), t le last of the three intercalat :d 
sonnets above referred t >, all trace of anything cro:ic 
disappears finally from he sonnets. There is nol a 
word which suggests aiy further desire on Shake¬ 
speare’s part to interfere with Afr. W. H.’s remaining 
celibate for as long or as short a time as he might please. 

I now return to the question whether Q has preserved 
the remaining sonnets in the order in which Shake¬ 
speare wrote them. There appears to be a lapse between 
42 Q and 43 Q, and when writing this latter sonnet 
Shakespeare is at a distance from his friend. Sonnets 
43-51 Q appear all of them to belong to this time, and 
when we examine them we find 44 and 45 certainly in 
right order inter se, 45 growing out of 44; so again 47 
grows out of 46, 49 grows out of the last three lines of 
48, and 51 grows out of 50. The right order between 
each member of the above-named pairs of sonnets 
having been obviously preserved, and all of them 
suggesting absence, the presumption is Strong that the 
order between the pairs has been preserved as truly 
as it has evidently been between the component 
members of the pairs. 
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After 51 Q we mu£t suppose an interval during which 
Shakespeare has returned to London, for I think we may 
assume that he was now living in London. Absence has 
quieted him, and 5 2 Q is a somewhat lame apology for 
his not having come to see his friend as often as he used 
to do; this sonnet, written, as I shall show in a later 
chapter, about six months after Shakespeare and Mr. 
W. H. had met, marks the beginning of the end. 5 3 Q 
deluges Mr. W. H. with that praise of which Shake¬ 
speare knew him to be more than commonly fond, 1 
and must be looked upon as a peace-offering; 34, which 
grows out of the laSt line of 5 3, is a continuation of the 
same peace-offering, and 5 5 grows out of the laSt line 
of 54. 

Here we must suppose another interval, probably of 
no very long duration. Mr. W. H. having been suffi¬ 
ciently flattered, and having, as he imagined, re-eStab- 
lished his ascendancy over Shakespeare, has been 
negletting him, so that it becomes necessary to tell 
sweet love to renew its force; there has been a “ sad 
interim ” during which the two men have evidently 
been seeing less of one another; the whole of sonnet 
56 Q, though it implies a conviftion on Shakespeare’s 
part that Mr. W. H. is still very much attached to him, 
nevertheless betrays a sense that the relations between 
the writer and his friend are not what they were. 
Sonnets 37 and 38 Q, which are certainly in right order 
inter se, make it plain that though matters had been set 
right for a time they had soon got wrong again. 
Sonnets 59 and 60 Q cannot be shown to be in their 
tight order, but there is nothing to suggest that they are 
wrongly placed, and it would be exactly like Shakespeare 
to smooth his friend down after reproaching him as he 
had done in 37 and 58; 61 Q is written much in the 
1 Cf. sonnet 84 Q, line 14. 
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same vein as 57 and 58, and 62 again suggests self- 
reproach for having been too exacting; 63 Q grows 
out of the laSt two lines of 62; 64, 65, 66 Q all continue 
the same vein of melancholy reflection upon the effects 
of time and the wrongs with which the world is filled,. 
64 and 65 being very clo: ely allied, and 66 appearing to 
profess weariness and al noSt despair. 

In 67 Q we find Sh .kespeare remonstrating w th 
Mr. W. H. for associs ting with what Shakespe .re 
evidently considers to b : bad company; 68 Q gro vs 
out of 67; 69 Q, thougi not direCtly growing out of 
68, is in the same vein is the two sonnets that hi ve 
preceded it, and warns Mr. W. H. that people .re 
giving him a bad name; 70 Q is certainly in its right 
order after 69, and is another attempt to soften he 
effeft of sonnets that have gone before it. I cannot 
doubt that 71-74 Q are in right order inter se, but tan 
find nothing to indicate tnat they grew immediately out 
of the preceding sonnets; they are all tinged with the 
deepest melancholy, and with a sense of the growing 
estrangement which it is plain that Shakespeare deplores 
and is doing his utmost to conceal; 75 Q, again, appears 
to Stand alone; from it we gather that though Shake¬ 
speare is Still devoted to Mr. W. H. the intercourse 
between the two has become intermittent. 

Between 75 and 76 Q I suppose a gap of no very 
long duration, but there is nothing to indicate that 76 
is out of order; the moSt interesting inference that can 
be drawn from this sonnet is to the effeCt that Shake¬ 
speare had not yet begun to write plays, nor yet 
poems other than these sonnets. There is no sign of 
any connection between 77 and 76 Q. I shall have 
more to say about both these sonnets when I come 
to the dates of the sonnets. For the present I will only 
say that 77 seems to have accompanied the present of a 
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book of tablets given by Shakespeare to Mr. W. H. 
ift January 1585-6, i.e. 1586 according to our present 
reckoning. 1 Here I suppose another interval. 

From 78 Q we learn that Shakespeare, after having 
set the fashion of sonneteering, is jealous of his imi¬ 
tators, and more particularly of one whom he supposes 
to have supplanted him in his friend’s affedtions. I do 
not see how it is possible to doubt that sonnets 78-86 Q, 
all of them dealing with his jealousy, mainly of a single 
poet, are in right order inter se. From three of these 
(83, 85, 86) we find that Shakespeare has left off writing, 
finding his muse tongue-tied by the favour shown to 
his rival by Mr. W. H. We also find from 83 that Mr. 
W. H. has upbraided him for his silence. In 87 Q 
Shakespeare, convinced, or affedling to be convinced, 
that all is now over between him and his friend, bids 
him farewell, and the following six sonnets all of them 
express a conviction againft which he is continually 
fighting, to the effedt that Mr. W. H. is trying to “ Steal 
himself away,” and bring the intimacy to an end; these 
six sonnets are, I think I may say certainly, in right 
order inter se, and the whole series 78-93 Q form a single 
sequence. All diredt reference, indeed, to the rival poet 
ceases with the laft two lines of 86 Q, but the tenor of 
the following seven sonnets is obviously dictated by 
jealousy-of which, however, there is no sign in any 
sonnet later than 93 Q. 

I may say in passing that I suspedt, though I can find 
nothing in the words of the jealousy series to bear me 
out, that it was rather fear left after all the rival poet’s 
verses should be better than his own, than left Mr. W. H. 

1 Some readers may need to be reminded that the official year 
in Shakespeare’s time did not begin till 26 March. The firSt three 
months, therefore, of what we should call 1586 were then Still 
1585. 
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should become fonder of another friend, that Stirred 
Shakespeare so profoundly. Poor, and almost hopeless 
as he as yet evidently is, he appears to have felt that he 
was writing as never man had yet written, and further, 
that his lines must live fc r ever. In this last conviction 
he narrowly escaped proving to have been over-con¬ 
fident, for the Sonnets 1 : ive only been saved to us by 
the skin of their teeth, bi t the conviCtion would suSt .in 
him, and be a more s< lid satisfaction than he e' er 
probably obtained from Mr. W. H. How, then, if lis 
one Stay was to be remo' ed? How if he was flatter ng 
himself, and the rival po :t’s verses were as good as, or 
perhaps better than, his own? Mr. W. H. appea ed 
to think so; no doubt other poets made ill-natu ed 
remarks. How if they were right? I do not say t lat 
we have here the sole a use of Shakespeare’s jealousy, 
but it is impossible that it should not have been 
enhanced and embittered by some such considerations. 
No one will probably ever succeed in finding out who 
the rival poet was, but I should myself incline to 
Thomas Watson, whose ‘Ekatomttaoia or Passionate 
Centurie of Love was published (see Arber’s reprint, 
p. 9), 31st March 1582. Dates exclude Sidney. 

Returning to the order in which we find the sonnets 
in Q, the jealousy series comes to an end with 93 Q. 
In 94, 95, 96 Q we have a short sequence which seems 
to Stand alone, but thereis nothing to suggest that it is out 
of order. In 94 Q Shakespeare again warns his friend 
of the ill-report in which he is living, and according to 
his wont in 95 and 96 he gilds the pill of his reproof. 

With 97 Q we are in another atmosphere. So great 
is the difference between the tone of 96 and 97 that we 
may suppose a lapse of months, in the course of which 
Shakespeare has probably been travelling in the country 
with some company; and time, with freedom from 
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provocation, has restored him to his more serene and 
genial mind. There is now not a trace of either sense 
of injury or remonstrance. There appears to be *n 
interval of many months between the writing of sonnets 
97 and 98 Q, for while 97 implies autumn, 98 and 99, 
which follow in right order inter se, imply spring and 
early summer. It is quite likely that sonnets 97,98,99 Q, 
as well, perhaps, as some others written during absence, 
were enclosed in prose letters which have perished. 

We are left in no uncertainty about there having been 
a long interval between 99 Q and 100 Q, for Shake¬ 
speare opens 100 Q by complaining to his Muse that 
she has forgotten for so long a time to speak of that 
which gave her all her might, though she has now 
found time to inspire him to write some worthless 
songs on other subjects. Sonnets 100-103 all seem to be 
in their right order inter se, the last three of them con¬ 
tinuing the theme Started in 100. Sonnet 102 admits an 
apparent falling off in the intensity of the writer’s 
affe&ion. Shakespeare denies that there has been any 
real falling off, and excuses himself on grounds which, 
though they leave no doubt that his love was “ more 
weak in seeming,” make it hard to believe that it had 
been “ Strengthened.” The following sonnet (103 Q) 
shows even more clearly that the outward evidences 
of his affection were less convincing than formerly. 
“ O, blame me not,” he exclaims, “ if I no more can 
write! ”; but in the old days he found no difficulty in 
writing when the excuse which he now urges was to the 
full as valid. The only difficulty he then found was in 
leaving off writing. “ Our love was new,” he says in 
102 Q, 

“ . . . and then but in the spring 
When I was wont to greet it with my lays.” 
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In 103 Q he excuses himself for not writing, on the 
ground that his friend’s looking glass would say all that 
could be said more effectually than words could do. In 
104 we are told that three years had elapsed since he ;.nd 
Mr. W. H. met; assunring, as I think we may, tiat 
sonnets 100-106 Q were written much about the same 
date, the tone of these ! onnets as compared with t lat 
of the earlier ones fits i 1 well with the Statement 1 aat 
there was an interval of diree years between them, ,nd 
hence tends to confirm 1 le opinion that Q gives us die 
series in their right orde --except as regards the for na¬ 
tion by Thorpe of an ap >endix group. 

As regards the order inter se of sonnets 100-106 Q, 
100-103 appear to be a sequence, and though 104-106 
are not so closely inter lependent, there is nothing to 
suggest their having bet n misplaced. They are exa rtly 
what one might expect Irom Shakespeare when he was 
trying to atone for a long course of silence, by a double 
dose of affectionate flattery. 

We may note that there is not a trace in any of these 
seven sonnets of the dissatisfaction and remonstrance 
which from 5 2 to 96 Q had been becoming more and 
more marked. Furthermore we may suspeCt both from 
100 and 104 (as Still more from 108 Q) that Mr. W. H.’s 
good looks were no longer all that they had been, and 
this would take time to bring about; if, then, this sus¬ 
picion is held to be well founded, we are again con¬ 
firmed in accepting the order of Q. 

I intend to show in chapter 10 that there was an 
interval of about three or four months between 106 and 
107 Q. This last-named sonnet does not appear to have 
been dictated by anything that had passed between 
Shakespeare and Mr. W. H., nor yet to have been 
written in his interest; in this respeCt it Stands alone, or 
nearly so, as it Stands also alone in referring to passing 
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events of national importance. It gives expression to a 
sense of relief, shared by the whole nation, on delivery 
from what seemed an inevitable national disaster of 
extreme gravity. Nothing short of a foreboding that 
England’s name and place among nations had been in 
great jeopardy is large enough for the event that looms 
behind the words: 

“ Not mine own fears, nor the prophetic soul 
Of the wide world dreaming on things to come. 
Can yet the lease of my true love control 
Supposed as forfeit to a confined doom.” 

When I deal with the dates of the several sonnets I 
will give my reasons for thinking that the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada is the event referred to in these lines. 

I “ imagine,” but am shocked to note how frequently 
I fall back upon this or some kindred word, that Shake¬ 
speare was moved by the universal rejoicing to write a 
sonnet to Mr. W. H. to whom he had not written for 
three or four months. Mr. W. H. had been accustomed 
in the old times to receive a sonnet by Shakespeare, 
specially written for him, on an average two days a 
week; this would be enough to spoil any man; when 
the Stream of sonnets slackened off so that only two 
appear to have been written in the year 1587, Mr. W. H. 
would argue that Shakespeare had got tired of him and 
would naturally enough be piqued; there was a little 
flow again in the spring of x 5 88, in the course of which 
Mr. W. H. seems to have reproached Shakespeare with 
not caring about him now that he had got to look old; 
Shakespeare met this with sonnets 104-106 Q, but here 
again the Stream ceased to flow, and Shakespeare, 
knowing that Mr. W. H. would be offended, took 
advantage of the occasion of the defeat of the Armada 
to write him a friendly sonnet. 
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The result does not seem £o have been satisfactory, 
for from 108 Q it is tolerably plain that Mr. W. H. has 
been taxing Shakespeare with want of constancy, and 
has especially galled him by repeating the accusat on 
that Shakespeare had ce ised to care for him now t lat 
he had got to look old. 1 Ience the asseveration in iol Q 
that such a love as his “ weighs not the duSt and inj iry 
of age,” and that althou ;h “ time and outward fori 1 ” 
would show that which 1 ' id at first attracted Shakespt ire 
to be now dead, this ha 1 nothing to do with what he 
Still felt, and should e er continue to feel, for 1 lr. 
W. H. 

Shakespeare seems to have been Stung to the qm :k, 
and sonnets 109-112 Q re a sequence growing out of 
108, and out of the repr< >ach of being “ false of heat t,” 
which Mr. W. H. had b ought againSt him. They ; re, 
one would say, certainh in right order inter se, and it 
muSt be admitted that they do to a certain extent explain 
how Mr. W. H. had come to be nettled. One can have 
no sympathy with him, but no matter how worthless a 
man is he resents being dropped, and Shakespeare had 
been far too fond of him to relish the dropping, or 
even to admit the fad to himself. The knowledge, 
indeed, that there was a grain of truth and justice in 
what Mr. W. H. had said would make his words more 
telling, and Shakespeare’s defence more vehement. 
In 109 Q he admits that absence may have ** seemed ” 
his “ flame to qualify,” and if it had seemed to do so, 
it had probably done so in reality; no is a sequel to 
109; hi, x 12 Q are certainly in right order inter se, and 
appear to be a continuation of the penitence already 
expressed in the three or four immediately preceding 
sonnets. From all these we gather that Mr. W. H. has 
been accusing Shakespeare of keeping bad company, 
much as Shakespeare himself had earlier remonstrated 
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with Mr. W. H. Shakespeare pleads guilty, but we 
need not take his self-abasement very literally. No 
doubt he had his wild oats to sow, and no doubt his 
frank and fearless nature would lead him in his youth 
to be hail fellow well met with many a man and many 
a woman who was utterly unworthy of him. FalStaff, 
Bardolph, Pistol, Mrs. Quickly, and Doll Tearsheet 
muSt all have been drawn from life, and if Shakespeare 
had not been frequent with these people he could not 
have drawn them as he has. Let us be thankful that 
he was what he was, and did whatever he did, without 
asking questions for conscience* sake or taking his 
confessions in 109-112 Q au pied de la lettre. 

In 111 Q Shakespeare lays the blame of his misdeeds 
on his profession. Let any one contrast the tone of this 
sonnet with that of 29, and he will observe that whereas 
in 29 Shakespeare does not seem to have anything on 
his conscience, his fortunes are at a very low ebb. He 
holds himself as in an “ outcast State ” with small hope 
of betterment. In 111 Q he is full of self-reproach on 
the score of moral delinquencies-real or imaginary- 
but neither in this, nor in any of the later sonnets is 
there so much as a hint that he is in an outcast or hope¬ 
less State. In 29 Q he appears to be living from hand 
to mouth; in 111 Q he has a fixed profession. True he 
makes this profession a scapegoat for the deterioration 
of his moral and spiritual nature, but it would be unsafe 
to argue from this that it was in itself irksome to him. 

Sonnets 1x3, 114 Q are again in right order inter se; 
they indicate that Shakespeare is travelling, but there is 
nothing to conned them with those that immediately 
precede and follow; both of them asseverate the 
Strength and permanence of Shakespeare’s affe&ion; so 
also does x 15 Q, but in the old days no such assevera¬ 
tion was needed, and 116 Q implies a recognition of 
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“ impediments ” to those happy* relations between him 
and his friend, which he would fain restore, or rather 
flatter himself that he was restoring, for in his heart he 
must have known that the friendship had been a one¬ 
sided affair from first to last. No one insists when 
writing to a friend that L >ve is not love which alte s 
on finding alteration in ts objeft, or when it mee s 
coldness with coldness, un ess he is aware both of col< - 
ness and alteration. 

Shakespeare concludes 'his lovely sonnet by sayir g 
that Love is not Time’s fo > 1 . “ If this,” he continues. 

“ ... be error >nd upon me proved 
I never writ, nor 10 man ever loved.” 

But it was an error; at d it was going to be final, y 
proved upon himself very shortly; and there can be no 
doubt that he had written, and many another man has 
loved as fondly and as foolishly as he did. 

Sonnets 117, 118 Q follow so naturally on 116 that it 
is difficult to question their being in their due order; we 
saw in 116 that Shakespeare recognized a difference in 
his friend’s manner towards him; we may infer from 
the opening line of 117 Q that Mr. W. H. has been 
explaining why and how he considers himself aggrieved. 
Shakespeare kisses the rod as usual, but it must be 
admitted that his defence is lame. He says that his 
having been “ frequent with unknown minds 
which can only mean his having kept low company- 
was due to nothing but a desire to prove his friend’s 
constancy. Who can fail to see that the relations 
between the two friends, already Strained, are on the 
point of snapping? 

I suppose them to have snapped almost immediately, 
and find in sonnets 119, 120 Q- a pair which cannot be 
separated and which appear to be in due order inter se~ 
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an apology couched in., the most affe&ionate and self- 
abasing tones for some unkindness of which Shake¬ 
speare confesses himself to have been guilty. I may be 
speculating too boldly, but T imagine that Mr. W. H., 
not too well pleased at the excuses made in 117,118 Q, 
said things to Shakespeare in return which outraged him 
not a little, and that Shakespeare in the heat of anger and 
passionate regret, wrote the four sonnets 147-150 Q, 
which Thorpe excluded from the first group, and which 
I have restored to what I believe to have been their 
proper place. The last two of these, as usual, offer a 
golden bridge for his friend’s retreat. On the quarrel 
being again patched up, Shakespeare would be almost 
sure to apologize with a good deal more confession of 
having been wrong than the occasion warranted. In 
sonnet 119 Q he is aghast at what he has done, and in 
120 Q he refers to a wrong done to him by Mr. W: H. 
a considerable time previously, and appeals to him to 
set this againSt his own recent unkindness. This 
wrong, as I have already said, was no doubt the one not 
obscurely shadowed forth in 33, 34 Q; the word 
“ once ” in line 1 of 120 Q, repeated in line 8, makes it 
clear that the event referred to was of old date and tends 
to confirm our opinion that we have the sonnets in 
right order; if it was what I suppose it to have been, 
we may be sure that it was one of common notoriety, 
so that Thorpe would be at no loss to know what 
Shakespeare was alluding to. Hence, as I have earlier 
said, his blundering misplacement of 121 Q. 

For the moment, then, the ruined love between 
Shakespeare and his friend, was built anew, and Shake¬ 
speare, ever sanguine, allowed himself to hope that the 
reconciliation would be permanent. He declares that he 
returns “ rebuked to his content ” and has gained in the 
restoration of friendship thrice more than he had loft 
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in the quarrel; but the very nett sonnet, i.e. 122 Q (for 
iai Q muSt not be counted) shows that Mr. W. H. has 
been upbraiding him for having given away a book of 
tablets of which he had made him a present; Shake¬ 
speare excuses himself with much fervour, but in he 
old days he would never lave let those tablets out of lis 
own pocket. In sonnets 123, 124 Q he again insists on 
the permanence of his d< votion to his friend, but thire 
has been another quarrel letween 124 and 125 Q. Fr >m 
this laSt sonnet it is plain that Mr. W. H. has been cc m- 
plaining of Shakespeare tor having borne, or schemed 
to bear, a canopy, presu nably held over some person 
of high rank on a great occasion. We cannot gat ler 
from the words of the sonnet whether Shakespe ire 
did or did not take an' part in the bearing of this 
canopy, but the laSt two lines suggest that informat>on 
given by Mr. W. H. may have defeated some hope of 
advancement which Shakespeare had entertained. 

With these two indignant lines, 

“ Hence thou suborned Informer 1 a true soul 

When most impeached Stands least in thy control,” 

the Sonnets, as I read them, come to a conclusion, and 
considering the cat and dog life which, in spite of all 
Shakespeare’s infinite sweetness and forbearance, the 
two men have evidently long been leading, and con¬ 
sidering also how utterly unworthy Mr. W. H. was of 
the affection which Shakespeare lavished so prodigally 
upon him, there is nothing to regret or be surprised at 
in the apparent cessation of further intercourse between 
them. 

* 

Having now satisfied myself, and I trust the reader, 
that the Sonnets were printed in Q in the order in 
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which Shakespeare wrefte them with the exception of 
35 and 121 Q-and with the further exception that the 
la§t 29 sonnets were taken out of the series, so that they 
should be replaced as far as possible by one who would 
read the Sonnets in the order in which Shakespeare 
left them-I shall assume that sonnet 107 Q is in due 
order, and shall not argue further on this head. This 
point being established I can go on to the question of 
the dates when the Sonnets were written. 

But before I do so I would ask the reader to consider 
whether any other arrangement than the one we find 
(with the exceptions already noted) in Q could be made 
to show anything like so coherent a Story as the one 
indicated in this chapter. Let him take Benson’s 
medley, and see what he can make of that. Let him 
shuffle the Sonnets into any order he pleases and see 
whether he can make any Story out of them at all. It 
may be asked. Why have a Story, when the one which 
Q alone permits is throughout painful and in parts 
repulsive? Many, indeed, say, “ Read the Sonnets if 
you like, but do not go below their surface; let their 
music and beauty of expression be enough.” I do not 
write for these good people, nor are they likely to read 
me; I therefore pass them by at as wide a distance as I 
can, and confine my attention to those who will not 
read anything that fell from such a man as Shakespeare 
without doing their best to fathom it. 

No such persons can even begin to read the Sonnets 
without finding that a Story of some sort is Staring them 
in the face. They cannot apprehend it, but they feel 
that behind some four or five sonnets there is a riddle 
which more or less taints the series with a vague feeling 
as though the answer, if found, would be unwholesome. 
There the Sonnets are; there is no suppressing them; 
they are being Studied yearly more and more, and will 
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continue to be so, in spite, ^wc/Steevens, of the Strongest 
Aft of Parliament that can be framed to prevent people 
from reading them. Therefore they should be faced 
for better or worse, and until they are restored approxi¬ 
mately to the order in v hich Shakespeare wrote them 
and until they are appro imately dated, it is impossi )le 
to face them. Their d; te is the very essence of he 
whole matter; for the verdift we are to pass upon some 
few of them-and these colour the others-depends in 
great measure on the ag : of the writer. And furtfer- 
more, what we think >f Shakespeare himself m i$t 
depend not a little on wl at we think of the Sonnets 

If we date them early we suppose a severe wound in 
youth, but one that was soon healed to perfeft whc le- 
someness. If we date the m at any age later than extreme 
youth, there is no escape from supposing what is 
morally a malignant cancer. If the evidence points in 
the direftion of the cancer, we must with poignant 
regret accept it. I submit, however, that it will be 
found to point with irresistible force in the direftion of 
the mere scar. 

It is a pious aft to show that it does so; for the man 
is not dead. The true life of a man is not that which he 
leads in himself, but the one he leads in others, and of 
which he knows nothing. Shakespeare is more living 
in that life of the world to come by virtue of which he 
entered after death into the lives of millions, than he 
ever was in that vexed body to which his conscious life 
was limited. But enough of this. 

Those who pass the riddle of the Sonnets over in 
silence, tacitly convey an impression that the answer 
would be far more terrible than the fafts would show. 
Those who date the Sonnets as the Southamptonites, 
and Still worse the Herbertites do, cannot escape from 
leaving Shakespeare suffering as I have said from a 
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leprous or cancerous taint, for they do not even attempt 
to show that he was lured into a trap, and if they did, 
he was too old for the excuse to be admitted as much 
palliation. Those who regard the Sonnets as literary 
exercises would have us believe that in the naughtiness 
of his heart, Shakespeare, with a world of subjects to 
choose from, elefted to invent sonnet 23, and to imagine 
a situation which required the writing of sonnets 33-35 
of my numbering. This is the most degrading view of 
all; but these four ways of treating the Sonnets are the 
only ones now before the public, and they are all of 
them alike slovenly and infamous. True, however 
early the Sonnets are dated a scar must remain; but 
who under the circumstances will heed it whose moral 
support is worth a moment’s consideration? 

I grant that the Story is a very squalid one, but from 
all we can gather Shakespeare’s first few years in London 
were passed in very squalid surroundings. Further¬ 
more, anyone who reads the Sonnets carefully will note 
that it was not Mr. W. H.’s mere good looks which so 
powerfully attra&ed Shakespeare. From first to laSt 
it is plain that Shakespeare assumed that these were but 
the outward and visible signs of an inward and spiritual 
grace. He could not believe that any evil spirit should 
have so fair a house, and it was the good spirit within, 
and not the house itself, of which Shakespeare was in 
truth enamoured; this appears over and over again, 
and when he has become convinced that his friend’s 
looks are better than his character, he declares the good 
looks to be like Eve’s apple. 

Considering, then, Shakespeare’s extreme youth, 
which I shall now proceed to establish, his ardent poetic 
temperament-and, alasl it is juSt the poetic tempera¬ 
ment which by reason of its very catholicity is least 
likely to pass scatheless through what he so touchingly 
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describes as “ the ambush of young days ”; considering 
also the licence of the times, Shakespeare’s bitter punish¬ 
ment, and Still more bitter remorse-is it likely that 
there was ever afterwards a day in his life in which t!ie 
remembrance of that “ night of woe ” did not at sot le 
time or another rise up before him and Stab him? n: y, 
is it not quite likely that t iis great shock may in the e id 
have brought him prematurely to the grave? Ccn- 
sidering, again, the perfect sanity of all his later woi k; 
considering further that a 11 of us who read the Sonn ts 
are as men who are loo (vine over another’s shoult er 
and reading a very private letter which was intended 
for the recipient’s eye, and for no one else’s; consider¬ 
ing all these things-for I will not urge the priceless 
legacy he has left us, nor t he fa£t that the common heart, 
brain, and conscience of mankind holds him foremost 
among all Englishmen as the crowning glory of our 
race-leaving all this on one side, and considering only 
youth, the times, penitence, and amendment of life, 
I believe that those whose judgement we should respeft 
will refuse to take Shakespeare’s grave indiscretion 
more to heart than they do the Story of Noah’s drunken¬ 
ness ; they will neither blink it nor yet look at it more 
closely than is necessary in order to prevent men’s rank 
thoughts from taking it to have been more grievous 
than it was. 

Tout savoir, c’eft tout comprendre - and in this case surely 
we may z&d-toutpardonner. 
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r 'HOSE WHO BELIEVE THAT LORD;SOUTH- 
ampton was the friend to whom Shakespeare ad¬ 
dressed the greater number of the Sonnets can date 
the beginning of the series approximately-for the 
earlier ones are addressed to a smooth-faced youth who 
was hardly likely to be more than eighteen, and may 
well have been a few months younger. Lord South¬ 
ampton was born in O&ober 1573; adding, say, eigh¬ 
teen years to this date, the earlier sonnets should have 
been written in the second half of 1591, when Shake¬ 
speare was twenty-seven and a half years old, while if 
my own numbering (which is virtually that of Q) be 
accepted as chronological, sonnet 124 (104 Q) should be 
dated in the second half of 1594. The remaining 
twenty-four sonnets cannot on the Southampton theory 
be dated with certainty, but should be supposed to have 
followed sonnet 104 at no very distant date. 

By a like process of reasoning those who take Mr. 
W. H. to have been William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, 
will date the Sonnets as between 1598 and 1601 or 1602, 
for Lord Pembroke was bom in April 1580. With the 
dismissal, however, of the claims of both these noble¬ 
men, all clue to the date of the Sonnets derivable from 
their ages disappears, and we are driven back upon the 
internal evidence of the Sonnets, and what few meagre 
notices of them we can find elsewhere. 

As regards these last they are limited to the fad that 
Francis Meres in his Palladis Tamia , published in 1598, 
speaks on p. 282 of Shakespeare’s “ sugred Sonnets 
among his private friends.” It is probable that he was 
alluding to some, at any rate, of those with which we are 
familiar. Again in 15 99 Jaggard printed the two sonnets 
46 and 52 (138, 144 Q), but this does not prove that 
any of the later ones had yet been written. Pra&ically, 
then, we have no evidence for the dates of any of the 
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sonnets but what we can gather from the poems them¬ 
selves. 

Let us go through them as numbered in my own text. 

In sonnet 2 we find that the writer holds a man of 
forty to be “ old.” Forty years will have dug “ deep 
trenches” in the field of Mr. W. H.’s beauty; at forty 
his eyes will be “ deep sunken ”; he will feel his blend 
cold, and must be contented with seeing it warm in he 
veins of his offspring. I 1 short he is a decrepit old n an 
with one foot in the gm t. I cannot think I am fore ng 
a conclusion when I hole that this sonnet can only h-.ve 
been written by one who was Still very young. I should 
say that twenty-one wou d be quite old enough for h m. 
I therefore tentatively cate this sonnet, and I assume 
also sonnet 1, as written in the spring of 1585-say, for 
convenience’ sake, at ti e beginning of April, shortly 
after the beginning of the official year. I dare not lay 
much Stress on the words in sonnet x: 

“ Thou that art now the world’s fresh ornament 
And only herald to the gaudy spring,” 

but they would be less appropriate if written in any 
other season than that of early or middle spring. 

The same opinion as to the senility of a man of forty 
(or indeed six and thirty) may be gathered from sonnet 
3. When Mr. W. H.’s son-for Shakespeare never 
contemplates the possibility of the son’s turning out 
to be a daughter-reaches his father’s present age of 
about eighteen, Mr. W. H., “ despite of wrinkles,” will 
be able to look “ through windows of his age ” and 
see his present golden time in the person of another. 
But he will not be over six and thirty, or seven and 
thirty at the outside, for the baby is to be set on foot 
at once. The opinion of the writer that a man is broken 
down and old, say, at thirty-seven, is indeed less obvi- 
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©usly expressed in sonnet 3, but the unconsciousness 
with which it has escaped him is even more convincing 
as to what he really thought than the dire&er Statement 
of the preceding sonnet. I again infer that twenty-one 
years is a reasonable age to give him, of course I mean 
provisionally. The reader will note that the provisional 
acceptance of, say, mid-April 1585 as the date of the 
first three sonnets commits me to the date, say mid-April 
1588, as that of sonnet 124 (104 Q), and I am bound to 
get the intervening ones within these two dates by the 
light of whatever hints I may gather from the Sonnets 
themselves. 

In sonnet 16 Shakespeare speaks of his “ pupil pen.” 
Malone quotes Steevens as thinking this expression to 
be “ some slight proof ” that the Sonnets were Shake¬ 
speare’s earliest compositions. The earliest date com¬ 
monly assigned to the first seventeen sonnets is 1593 
or 1594. By this time Shakespeare had written “ Venus 
and Adonis,” “ The Rape of Lucrece,” and is confi¬ 
dently believed to have written Love’s Labour’s Loff , 
Romeo and Juliet , The Two Gentlemen of Verona , and at 
any rate parts of other plays; all these plays are assigned 
to 1592 and Still earlier years. It is incredible that in 
1594 he, being then thirty, should speak of his writings 
as those of a mere beginner. Still more incredible 
would it be that he should do so at the later date which 
the Herbertites would assign to the Sonnets. The words 
“ my pupil pen ” will, I believe, suggest to moSt readers 
more Strongly than they seem to have done to Steevens 
that in the Sonnets we have Shakespeare’s first essays 
in writing. In this case 1585 seems a very reasonable 
date for the opening sonnets. 

Against this must be set the fa& that Shakespeare, in 
his dedication of “ Venus and Adonis ” to Lord 
Southampton, calls it “ the first heir of his invention 
he may well, however, have so called it, though aware 
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that he had already written a large number of sonnets. 
Shakespeare had never seen Shakespeare’s Sonnets 
bound together, and thus made to seem more intention¬ 
ally articulated than they really are. They prove to be 
in great measure articulated, but this was the doing of 
time and circumstance, not of invention. No one con¬ 
siders his occasional letters whether in prose or ve*’se 
as heirs to his invention, they are determined for him 
both as regards incident and incidence, and he kno ws 
neither the fafts nor their grouping inter se till ti ne 
reveals them; they are F< >rtune’s bastards, not begot en 
in wedlock with a subject chosen beforehand and ■ le- 
veloped according to the writer’s ideas concerning their 
fittest exposition. The preface, therefore, to “ Ver us 
and Adonis ” does not militate against the view that 
the Sonnets were Shakespeare’s first essays in poetry. 

Again, as we have juSt seen, he had written several 
plays before he published “ Venus and Adonis,” and if 
he did not hold these as “ heirs of his invention,” Still 
less would he so hold the Sonnets. A concise and 
formal preface cannot go into details; if “ Venus and 
Adonis ” was Shakespeare’s first elaboration of a set 
subject, and if it was his first published work, this would 
be enough to justify him in calling it the “ first heir of 
his invention.” Of course he ought to have put a 
parenthesis after these words, in some such precious 
phrase by all the Muses filed as the following: 

“ To be Stri&ly accurate, however, I should inform 
your honour that I have also written a considerable 
number of Sonnets, and some few Plays, none of which 
have been published, and which I esteem unworthy of 
your honour’s attention.” 

Shakespeare perhaps thought that this would be a little 
long, and that the existence of other unpublished works 
might be allowed to go without saying. Moreover he 
knew nothing of eminent Shakespearean scholars. 
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For reasons which will* appear when 1 reach sonnet 97, 
I date that sonnet (always provisionally) ifl January 
1585-6. I have therefore to date 1 -96 as written between 
April and the end of December 1585. Without, then, 
having any confidence that the opening line of 18 
(“ Shall I compare thee to a summer’s day? ”) was 
a£hially suggested by the beauty of some day in early 
June, I will suppose that with this sonnet we have 
reached, say, early June 1585. 

The next apparent clue to Shakespeare’s age after 
those we have deduced from sonnets 2 and 3 and 16 is 
in 22. Shakespeare here says that his glass shall not 
persuade him he is old, and this implies that he should 
have to admit himself old if he believed what his glass 
told him. Perhaps-but one would like to know exactly 
what he meant by “ old.” Shakespeare seems to have 
regarded male good looks much as Homer, and the 
writer of the Odyssey did, i.e. to be at their befl with 
the approach of beard and moustaches. Homer makes 
Mercury appear to Priam in the likeness of a young 
man “ with the down jufl coming upon his chin, when 
youth is at its loveliest,” 1 and the writer of the Odyssey 
endorses his opinion by taking his line verbatim . So 
Shakespeare writes in his “ Lover’s Complaint 
“ Small show of man was yet upon his chin; 

His phoenix down began but to appear. 

Like unshorn velvet, on that termless skin, 

"Whose bare outbragg’d the web it seem’d to wear. 
Yet showed his visage by that coat 2 more dear; 
And nice affe&ions wavering flood in doubt 
If beft were as it was, or beft without.” 

1 npcbTON ytthnhth, Tof nep x*PI€Ct<\th hBh. II., xxiv, 348* 
Cf. Od., x, 279. 

2 Q reads “ coSt." Malone points out that the line means “ Yet 
his visage showed . . . more clear." 
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Shakespeare, here, presumably much about the same 
date as that of the earlier sonnets, is describing ideal 
youthful beauty in a young man. What fluff-for we 
may as well call things by tneir right names-there was, 
might pass, but had there been more the face world 
have been better without it; it would have passed its 
be§t, and the younger pe >ple are, the more apt they : jre 
to set down anything tha* they think paft its beft, as o d, 
when an older person would give it many another y ar 
of youth. Hence from sonnet 46 (138 Q) we n ay 
infer that “ old,” whit h it seems, from the sa ne 
sonnet, only means “ paS the beft,” may intend noth ag 
more than “paft the fl.ifly Stage.” Sonnet 22 does 
indeed show that Shakespeare was older than Mr. W. 1 ., 
but a difference of three < »r four years would be enough 
to make him seem old by comparison both to himself 
and to his friend, espec ally when we remember that 
he had married imprudently at eighteen. Such a 
marriage as Shakespeare’s would age a man early, for 
there can hardly be a doubt that it was forced upon him, 
and his wife was eight years older than he was, to say 
nothing of other evidence that his married life was 
unhappy, and his youth orageme. 

One of my own earlier friends was of the same year 
as myself at Cambridge, but being three or four years 
(if so much) older than moft of us, we always called him 
“ the old one.” He was more aftive and youthful than 
many of his juniors, but he accepted his name without 
demur, and rather gloried in it. It is one of the common- 
eft affe&ations of youth to think itself old-as it is of age 
to imagine itself Still young. In a note on p. 86 of 
the second edition of his Life of Shakespeare, Mr. Lee 
quotes Daniel at the age of twenty-nine, Barnfield at 
twenty, and Drayton at barely thirty-one, all describing 
themselves not only as old, but apparently as very old. 
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Moreover, even the 9 outhamptonites ought not to 
make Shakespeare older than, say, twenty-eight, when 
sonnet 22 was written, and if at this age he could 
persuade himself into thinking that his glass ought 
to persuade him he was old, he could so persuade 
himself at twenty-one. Besides, he repeatedly abases 
his own appearance by comparison with that of his 
friend. Seeing, then, how impossible it is that Shake¬ 
speare should have been really old, or even elderly, 
when he wrote sonnet 22, his implying that he was then 
old points rather in the direction of thinking that he 
was Still very young. 

To return for a moment to the preface to “ Venus and 
Adonis.” Shakespeare speaks of this poem as “ un¬ 
polished lines,” when he must have known that they 
were the moSt highly polished that had yet been written 
in English. He says he fears the world will censure him 
for having chosen so Strong a prop as Lord Southamp¬ 
ton, to support so weak a burden. How far, I wonder, 
did he really believe his poem to be a weak burden? 
He continues: 

“ Only if your honour seem but pleased, I account 
myself highly praised, and vow to take advantage of 
all idle hours, till I have honoured you with some graver 
labour. But if the first heir of my invention prove 
deformed, I shall be sorry it had so noble a god father, 
and never after ear so barren a land, for fear it yield me 
Still so bad a harvest.” 

All very proper, pretty, and polite, but every third 
word a lie duer paid to the reader than the Turk’s 
tribute. “ If your honour seem but pleased I account 
myself highly praised ”; I take it that unless I.ord 
Southampton had declared “ Venus and Adonis ” to be 
the loveliest poem ever written, Shakespeare would 
have been bitterly disappointed. “ Honoured you with 
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some graver labour”; surely the labour of writing 
“ Venus and Adonis ” muSt have been grave enough 
for any one. And so on to the end of the preface. 
Shakespeare, meekest of men, is ever ready to disarm 
criticism by uprearing his hand against himself. I 
imagine that this is all he is doing when he calls himself 
old in sonnet 22, and in others to which I will call 
attention in due course Let us, then, hold to c ur 
original hypothesis and date the sonnet, summer 

I have said in the preo ding chapter that I agree w th 
Mr. Wyndham in regarding sonnets 26-32 as writ' en 
during absence and sent o Mr. W. H. “ it may be a 1 a 
single letter.” Sonnet 2 $ will be thus considered i ot 
as an envoi to the precedii g twenty-five, but as a preface 
to the six that follow. We have no clue to the length 
of time this absence lasted, but considering that Shake¬ 
speare was, on our present hypothesis, in the white heat 
alike of his infatuation, and of his discovery that he 
was a poet, and considering that he only wrote seven 
sonnets during this absence, I think a month is enough 
to allow for them. The extreme depression which they 
betray, especially the hopelessness and friendlessness of 
his outcast State as depifted in 29, make it impossible to 
believe that Shakespeare had as yet got his foot even on 
the lowest rungs of the ladder up which he was to climb 
to affluence-much less that he had obtained the power¬ 
ful patronage of Lord Southampton, or had even 
reached the position which enabled Greene in 1592 to 
speak of him as “ an upstart crow.” I see nothing, 
therefore, to make the hypothesis difficult that he wrote 
the seven sonnets in question during the summer 
months of 1585, and returned to London, for want of a 
more exa£t date, say, at the end of July. 

Another reason for thinking that Shakespeare was 
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3 till very young may be fathered from sonnet 32, line 
io, where we read in Q: 

“ Had my friend’s Muse grown with this growing age,” 

Malone evidently meant to read “ with his growing 
age,” for he writes: 

“ We may hence, as well as from other circumstances, 
infer that these \i.e. the Sonnets] were among our 
author’s earliest compositions.” 

As I have pointed out in my notes to this sonnet, 
Malone’s words have little force unless he meant to 
read, not “ with this,” but “ with his ’’-which is surely 
right, for the words “ with this growing age ” add 
nothing of importance to “ had my friend’s muse 
grown,” whereas “ with his growing age ” shows why 
it might have been expe&ed to do so. I am glad to see 
that Mr. Lee accepts this reading; he writes that 
Shakespeare’s “ occasional reference in the Sonnets to 
his growing age... admits of no literal interpretation.” 1 
There is no reference in the Sonnets to Shakespeare’s 
“ growing age ” unless “ his ” be read in this passage. 
It is plain, therefore, that Mr. Lee is reading “ his,” 
not “ this.” 

I suppose the trap already referred to was considered 
and determined on during Shakespeare’s absence and 
that it was laid for him immediately on his return. Let 
us then place sonnets 33-37 as written in the first half 
of August 1585, and 38, 39 in the second half of the 
month, there or thereabouts, when Shakespeare and 
Mr. W. H. were seeing less of one another by mutual 
consent. 

I cannot say that sonnet 38 compels the inference that 
Mr. W. H. was as yet the sole source of Shakespeare’s 

1 Life of Shakefpeare, p. 85. 
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inspiration, but it suggests this. If the inference is 
equitable, sonnet 38 must be thrown back to a date 
earlier than that of the earliest plays, and I will for the 
present hold to my hypothesis that it was written in the 
autumn of 1 j8j. 

Shakespeare is not likelj to have let his newly foun l 
power ruSt during the tine of his separation from his 
friend, nor is he likely tc have been long in findin; 
some pretext for bringing the separation to an end. 1 
imagine that no long tine would elapse before be 
conceived the idea of introducing his mistress an 1 
Mr. W. H. to one another, and can well believe thi t 
some of the sonnets addressed to the dark lady wer; 
written before he had rer ewed his full intimacy wit 1 
his friend. The whole c f the episode is comprise. I 
between sonnets 40 and 62 of my numbering, and con¬ 
sidering how slight some of them are, and that the 
intimacy between Mr. VC. H. and the dark woman 
appears from sonnet 62 to have been soon ended, I can 
see no great difficulty in thinking that the last of these 
sonnets may have been written, and Mr. W. H. dis¬ 
missed by the lady, before the end of September. 

Sonnets 63-71 (always of my numbering) are written 
during a second absence from London. We cannot 
determine how long Shakespeare was away, but let us 
say a month, and let us then suppose sonnets 72-96 to 
have been written between iSt November and 31ft 
December 1585. 

In sonnet 83 Shakespeare speaks of himself as 
“ With Time’s injurious hand crushed and o’erworn.” 

The remarks already made as to Shakespeare’s ideas of 
age apply here, as they also do to the whole of sonnet 
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It is impossible to believe that sonnet 96 could have 
been written by one who had even begun to write 
“ Venus and Adonis ” and “ Lucrece,” not to meiition 
the plays of a Still earlier time, some of which bear 
traces of the Sonnets that do not appear nearly so 
frequently in Shakespeare’s later work. The sonnet 
does not indeed say, “ I have never written anything in 
any other Style than that of these sonnets, nor on any 
other subject than that of yourself ”; but it does say, “ I 
never write in any other Style than that of these sonnets; 
I never write of anything but of you, and I have Still 
no other argument than you and my love for you.” 
The word “ Still ” suggests, though I admit that it does 
not compel, the opinion that the Sonnets were Shake¬ 
speare’s earliest essays. 

I will now give my reasons for thinking that sonnet 
97 was written to accompany the new year’s gift of a 
book of tablets. The idea is not mine but Malone’s. 
Steevens had said that the sonnet was probably designed 
to accompany a present of a book consisting of blank 
paper. Malone added: 

“ This suggestion appears to me extremely probable. 
We learn from the 122nd Sonnet [Q] that Shakespeare 
received a table-book from his friend. In his age it 
was customary for all ranks of people to make presents 
on the first day of the new year.” 

iSt January, not the official new year, is here intended. 

My friend Mr. H. FeSting Jones suggests to me that 
the book referred to in 97 (77 Q) as having been given 
by Shakespeare to Mr. W. H. was in reality a book of 
tablets, much like the one referred to in 145 (122 Q) 
as having been given by Mr. W. H. to Shakespeare, and 
that the two friends probably each made the other a 
present of a book of tablets on the occasion of a New 
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. # 

Year’s Day-Shakespeare writing sonnet 97 (77 Q) on 
the first leaf of the book he gave to Mr. W. H. 

In a note book Started by my grandfather, Dr. S. 
Butler, on New Year’s Day 1837 ,1 found he began bj 
saying that if Hell was pa- r ed with good intentions, : 
full half of the paving woul d be found to have been laic 
on New Year’s days. Theie is a sub-dida&ic, new-leaf 
good resolution tone abow sonnet 97 which makes m< 
readily accept Malone’s suggestion that it was writter 
to accompany a new year’s present, and I not less readilj 
accept Mr. H. F. Jones’s, tiat on the occasion of some 
new year Shakespeare and Mr. W. H. determined tc 
set up commonplace book - or diaries, and each made 
the other a present of the book he was to use. The 
question then is which new year we are to fix upon? 

Adhering to the hypothe ;is that sonnet 1 was written 
in mid April 1585, and herce sonnet 124 in mid April 
1 j 88, there is only one new year possible, i.e. that of 
1585-6. If sonnet 1 is dated April 1585, and Q’s order 
is taken as correft, sonnet 117 should be dated Septem¬ 
ber 1586, and sonnets 118,119m the following summer, 
after an absence which had extended over violet-time 
and rose-time-these two sonnets, therefore, must be 
dated summer 1587. Between 119, 120 we are told 
that there was a long interval, and by 124 we are landed 
in, say, April 1588. Since, then, sonnet 97 comes 
before sonnet 117, which cannot have been written 
later than August or September 1586, xSt January 
1585-6 is the only New Year’s Day on which we can 
date it, unless we throw over the conclusion arrived 
at in the preceding chapter to the effeft that the order 
of the Sonnets in Q is substantially chronological. 

The jealousy series therefore (sonnets 98-113 of my 
numbering) must be dated in the spring months of 
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1585-6, or as we should say 1586. They do not seem 
necessarily to have been written in rapid succession, 
for line 5 of sonnet 103, 

And therefore have I slept in your report ” 

implies that Shakespeare had let some little time go by 
without writing. We may, however, provisionally set 
down sonnets 98-113, and also 114-116, as written 
before Shakespeare left London in the early summer of 
1586. Here pra&ically the intimacy between Shake¬ 
speare and Mr. W. H. (already much shaken in the 
autumn of 1585) came to an end. It flickered up 
brilliantly enough more than once, but it died down 
again as rapidly as it flickered up. One sonnet, 1x7, as 
we have juft seen, was written in the autumn of 15.86, 
and two, 118, 1x9, in the summer of 1587. Bearing in 
mind how Shakespeare tells us that there was a long 
interval between 119 and 120, and further being bound 
down to 124 as having been written about April 1588; 
noting, moreover, that sonnets 120-126 are very 
kindred in feeling, 1 will date them provisionally as all 
of them written between, say, the end of March 15 87-8 
and the end of April 1588. 

In order to establish (provisionally) the date of 
sonnet 97 as ift January 1585-6 ,1 have been obliged to 
pass over the more detailed consideration of sonnets 
97-x 26. 1 will now return to whatever evidence we can 
colled from these sonnets to show that they were 
written very early in Shakespeare’s career. 

That Mr. W. H. was the first to inspire his Muse may 
be gathered from sonnet 98, where Shakespeare says 
that Mr. W. H.’s eyes had “ taught the dumb on high 
to sing and heavy ignorance aloft to fly.” Can there 
be a doubt that he is alluding to himself, and implying 
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that it was his love for Mr. W. H. that set him on to 
writing, when heretofore he had written nothing? A 
few lines lower down he writes: 

“ Yet be mo$t proud ol that which I compile, 
Whose influence is tl ine and born of thee; 

In others’ w'orks tho i dost but mend the Style, 
And arts with thy sw et graces graced be; 

But thou art all m3 art and doSt advance 
As high as learning my tude ignorance.” 

Is not this tantamount to : tying that but for Mr. W. I . 
he would never have writi ;n at all ? 

Before Shakespeare had vritten “ Venus and Adonis ” 
and “ Lucrece,” in moi tents of self-abasement I e 
might, as he does in sot net 100, call his poems “a 
saucy bark inferior far ” to the work of able and highly 
educated poets like Thomas Watson, or Daniel, or 
Chapman; but it is incredible that he should have done 
so after “ Venus and Adonis ” had assured him of that 
Strength which he had felt at times from the outset, 
and of which he is so fully aware in 101. He might 
express himself with excess of modesty in a courtly 
preface to a great nobleman with whom he was as yet 
slightly, if at all acquainted, but after 1593 he would 
not do so when writing to an intimate friend of his 
own rank. Nor would he have been so much afraid 
of the other poet, as he evidently was, after the publica¬ 
tion of “ Venus and Adonis ” had assured his own 
position. 

In sonnet 120 we find Shakespeare rebuking his 
Muse for having so long forgotten to speak of that 
which gives her all her might-/.*?, evidently of Mr. 
W. H.-and for spending her fury “ on some worthless 
song,” which in illumining a base subject darkens her 
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own power. Here, theh, we have it that whereas when 
sonnet 96 was written Shakespeare had no other argu¬ 
ment than Mr. W. H., he had now found other things 
to write about, but it was songs and not a play on 
which his Muse had been expending her fury. Mr. Lee 
says, I have no doubt corre&ly, that Shakespeare’s first 
essays as a playwright “ have been with confidence 
allotted to 1591. To Love's Labour's Lofl may reason¬ 
ably be assigned priority in point of time of all Shake¬ 
speare’s produftions ” ( Life of Shakespeare , p. 50). 

In a note on p. 52 Mr. Lee very juStly says that the 
name Armado for the Spanish pedant in Love's Labour's 
Lofl was doubtless suggested by the Armada-the defeat 
of which was first publicly proclaimed in London 
15th August 1588, but must have been commonly 
known a full week earlier. I would remind the reader 
that in the literature of the time the Armada was 
generally, if not universally, called the Armado. Love's 
Labour's Lofl , then, which has more affinity with the 
Sonnets than any other of Shakespeare’s plays, though 
some of the other earliest ones run it close, muSt have 
been written between 1588 and 1591, and hence-if I 
am right (as I shall argue in my next chapter) in suppos¬ 
ing the defeat of the Armada to be referred to in 127— 
not long after the Sonnets. Probably, therefore, 
Shakespeare was accurate when in 120 he describes 
himself as having been occupied with lyrical, not 
dramatic composition, and the introduction of sonnets 
into Love's Labour's Lofl, as well as of passages which 
at once recall the Sonnets, must be taken not as a fore¬ 
shadowing of these poems, but as an overflow from 
them. 

Sonnet 124 throws no direft light upon Shakespeare’s 
age at the date when the earlier sonnets were written, 
but as I have already insisted, it assures us that that 
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date muSt be fixed about three ^ears earlier; for we have 
three recurrences of each of the four seasons, expressly 
Stated as having intervened between sonnet 124 and 
Shakespeare’s first acquaintance with Mr. W. H.; there¬ 
fore, we should be, roughly, at the same part of tie 
year as when we Started. The question then is, whether 
or no I was right in Starting with spring for sonnet 1. 

I think so. For supposing sonnet 1 to have be:n 
written in 1585, iSt January 1585-6 may be taken as a 
fairly certain date for so met 97; and it is impossil le 
to crowd sonnets 1-96, vith all the various incidei ts 
and absences therein inc cated, into a less space th in 
three quarters of a year; furthermore the lines, 

“ Thou that art now the world’s fresh ornament 
And only herald to t le gaudy spring,” 

do after all suggest spring with some force as the moSt 
appropriate season at which to date sonnet 1; I feel 
fairly confident, therefore, in dating sonnet 124 as 
written in April, or thereabouts-but whether the April 
in question be that of 15 88 or no, and hence whether my 
initial hypothesis of April 1585 for sonnet 1 may Stand, 
will depend on what we think concerning sonnet 127. 

I have said in chapter 9 that I take sonnets 120-126 
to be closely connected. It is in evidence that there 
was a long interval between sonnets 119 and 120; it is 
also, as we have juSt seen, in evidence that sonnet 124 
was written about April; 125 and 126 Strongly suggest 
peace-offering as an amende after long silence; I there¬ 
fore date all the sonnets 120-126 as written in the 
spring-whenever that spring was-that preceded the 
writing of 127. 

In the following chapter I shall attempt to show that 
this last-named sonnet was written early in August 1588. 
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From sonnet 125 we gather that whatever may have 
been the songs on which his muse had been expending 
the fury referred to in sonnet 120, they can hardly have 
been of great importance in Shakespeare’s opinion, for 
in 12 j we find him saying that his songs and praises 
were all alike “ To one, of one, Still such and ever so.” 
But these words, it would seem, must be taken cum 
grano. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN: ON THE DATES OF SONNET 127 (107 Q) 
AND THE REMAINING SONNETS 

I HAVE SHOWN IN THE PRECEDING CHAP- 
ter that there are many reasons for holding the 
Sonnets to have been the first poems that Shak<- 
speare wrote; indeed I know of nothing that poinis 
in any other direction, t xcept his own attempts t) 
make himself out old-a ad these I believe I hav; 
sufficiently shown to fail. If, then, the Sonnets wei: 
Shakespeare’s earliest es ays in literature, there > 
nothing Strange, when w : look at Chatterton who*; 
career ended when he wa: only eighteen, in supposin j 
that the first sonnets m: y have been written whe 1 
Shakespeare was only twe ity-one years old; for such i 
prolific genius as his wa little likely to be long i 1 
finding expression of somi sort. 

This is the utmost that I can pretend so far to have 
established. Whether or no the dates which I have 
provisionally assigned to the various sonnets, or 
groups of sonnets, may be allowed to Stand muSt 
depend on what we conclude concerning 127 (107 Q). 
If we can date this, we can date the whole series, much 
as I have done; otherwise we can date nothing with 
precision. 

It is agreed on all hands that the sonnet in question 
refers to an event in contemporary history—and it is the 
only one in which such reference can be dete&ed. It is 
surprising, therefore, that neither Malone, nor Steevens, 
nor any of the earlier Students of the Sonnets, should 
have sought to discover what the event was which so 
powerfully deflected Shakespeare from his habitual 
reticence about current national events. Let me repeat 
the sonnet in full: 
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“ Not mine own feats, ftor the prophetic soul 
Of the wide world dreaming on things to come. 

Can yet the lease of my true love control. 

Supposed as forfeit to a confined doom: 

The mortal moon hath her eclipse endured, 

And the sad augurs mock their own presage; 
Incertainties now crown themselves assured. 

And peace proclaims olives of endless age. 

Now, with the drops of this moSt balmy time, 

My love looks fresh, and death to me subscribes. 
Since, spite of him. I’ll live in this poor rhyme. 

While he insults o’er dull and speechless tribes; 

And thou in this shalt find thy monument. 

When tyrants’ creSts and tombs of brass are spent.” 

Never was time of universal apprehension more 
graphically portrayed; who but Shakespeare could 
have brought so vividly and concisely before us the 
relief of a nation on finding its fears groundless after 
having delivered itself over to the gloomiest fore¬ 
bodings? Not England only, but the whole civilized 
world was in suspense; no one knew what might 
happen; a shadow overhung the throne, and who 
could say whether it would pass away, or prove to be 
the doom and date of all things? Shakespeare feared 
the worgt, and as part of that worst he and Mr. W. H. 
would probably never see one another again-and lo! 
the shadow had passed; the prophets of evil were now 
laughing at their own fears; every one was breath¬ 
ing freely, for security seemed permanently assured; 
Shakespeare and his friend were to be drawn together 
as closely as in the early days of their acquaintance, and 
while death is insulting over dull and speechless tribes, 
Mr. W. H. will find a monument in Shakespeare’s 
verse which shall outlive the erects of tyrants. 
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This is what the sonnet corfies to when its substance 
is considered in prose. Is there any event, except the 
Armada, that occurred during Shakespeare’s youth, to 
which the above pifture will apply with anything liice 
the same force and accuricy? I may go even furthi r, 
and ask whether there is any event between xj8j and 
1609, to which the sonnet can apply without both 
doing violence to the most natural meaning of ts 
words, and arbitrarily daring it many years later then 
the other sonnets? 

We can see how greatscare had been caused by t le 
Armada from the thanksgiving prayer that was read n 
all churches after it had >een defeated. Stow tells is 
with what admirable reso ution both Queen and natic n 
faced the coming danger but people may be alarm d 
though brave, and this na ve prayer does not attempt o 
conceal from the Almigl ty that the guilty conscience 
of the nation had “ looked for . . . the execution of that 
terrible justice by it so much deserved.” The enemy 
had intended “ to destroy us, our cities, towns, coun¬ 
tries and peoples, and utterly to root out the memory 
of our nation from off the earth for ever.” Happily, 
it seems, the Almighty was aware that the Spaniards 
had “ offended and do offend as much or more than 
we,” and therefore he had been pleased “ to remember 
mercy towards us, turning our enemies from us, and 
that dreadful execution which they intended towards 
us, into a fatherly and most merciful admonition of us, 
to the amendment of our lives, and to execute justice 
upon our cruel enemies; turning the deStru&ion that 
they intended againSt us upon their own heads,” etc. 1 

If this is a true picture Shakespeare might well sketch 
the general apprehension in such a telling touch as “ the 
prophetic soul of the wide world dreaming on things 

' Nichols’ Progresses of Queen Elizabeth , ed. 1823, vol. ii, p. 540. 
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to come,” and might well suppose that the lease of his 
true love for Mr. W. H. was to expire very shortly. 
But as there is no other such sketch, so neither is any 
such pi&ure to be found, in prayer nor elsewhere, of 
any event between 1585 and 1609. 

Mr. Lee thinks differently; he says that sonnet 127 
(107 Q) is apparently the last of the series, and was 
“ penned almost a decade after the mass of its com¬ 
panions, for it makes references that cannot be mistaken 
to three events that took place in 1603-to Queen 
Elizabeth’s death, to the accession of James I, and to 
the release of the Earl of Southampton, who had been 
in prison since he was convicted in 1601 of complicity 
in the rebellion of the Earl of Essex.” 

I find it easy to avoid discovering reference to any 
one of the events mentioned by Mr. Lee as being 
referred to in a way “ that cannot be mistaken.” 

The death of Queen Elizabeth? To me the sonnet 
suggests that she was not only not dead, but had 
emerged from a time of apparent peril with splendour 
all undimmed. “ Cynthia [i.e. the moon],” says Mr. 
Lee, “ was the Queen’s recognized poetic appellation.” 1 
No one will deny that Queen Elizabeth is intended by 
the words, “ The mortal moon,” but not many will 
admit that Shakespeare would have compared her to 
the moon, and have said that she had endured her 
eclipse, unless he had meant to say that she had endured 
it as the moon endures it, and had passed from under 
the shadow with undiminished brightness. 

When Antony, speaking to Cleopatra, but, I presume,, 
speaking of her at the same time, says 

“ Alack 1 our terrene moon is now eclipsed,” * 

1 Life of ShakeSpeare, p. 148. 

2 Antony and Cleopatra, Aft in, sc. xiii, 153. 
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he does not say that she had’“ endured ” her eclipse, 
for the shadow was Still upon her. 

Granted that the word “ eclipse ” is sometimes 
loosely used for “ end Shakespeare so used it when 
he made Talbot say to his son, 

“ Then here I take n y leave of thee, fair son. 

Born to eclipse th; life this afternoon.” 1 

It is open, therefore, t< Mr. Lee to urge that Shal s- 
speare has used “ endurec ” loosely first, and “ eclipse ” 
loosely afterwards; but here is a difference betwe :n 
using a single word-a m< re passing note-loosely wh n 
the context admits of no r liStake, and the making a lar le 
simile when the simile is ully developed. Moreover, it 
is not open to any one to set aside the prima facie mean¬ 
ing of words, until he has shown that this meaning is 
impossible or highly improbable; and this, naturally 
enough, Mr. Lee has not attempted. He does indeed 
write: 

“ There was hardly a verse-writer who mourned her 
[Elizabeth’s] loss that did not typify it as the eclipse of a 
heavenly body.” 2 

Perhaps not, but though Mr. Lee brings forward 
several passages to support him, he has not quoted one 
which looks as though in sonnet 127 (107 Q) the moon’s 
having endured her eclipse should mean that she has 
not endured it, but has succumbed to it. 

* 

Let us now see on what grounds Mr. Lee bases his 
conclusion that lines 5-8 of 107 Q can only refer to the 
accession of James I. If the reasoning contained in the 

1 1 Hen. VI, Aft iv, sc. vi, 52. 
s Life of ShakeSpeare, p. 148. 
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few preceding paragraphs is held as sound, these lines 
cannot refer to the accession of Elizabeth’s successor, 
for the Queen had not died. Is it necessary to say more? 
Still, let us give Mr. Lee a full hearing. After quoting 
the lines last referred to he says: 

“ It is in almost identical phrase that every pen in the 
spring of 1603 was felicitating the nation on the un¬ 
expected turn of events, by which Elizabeth’s crown 
had passed, without civil war, to the Scottish King, 
and thus the revolution which had been foretold as the 
inevitable consequence of Elizabeth’s demise was 
happily averted.” 1 

Some pens no doubt aftually did write as Mr. Lee 
says they did, but he has not quoted, nor have I been 
able to find, anything written before the accession of 
James, which suggests any such grave alarm as was 
felt all over England when the Armada was off Ply¬ 
mouth, or in sight of Dover. There is no reference to 
any such alarm in Bishop Creighton’s admirable work 
on Queen Elizabeth. Turning to the article on Eliza¬ 
beth in the Dictionary of National Biography , I find 
nothing to indicate that the nation had been seriously 
afraid of civil war upon the Queen’s demise. Going on 
to the article on James I, I read: 

“ James’s eye had for some time been fixed upon the 
English succession. His hereditary right, combined 
with his proteStantism, gave to his claim a weight 
which left him the only competitor with any chance of 
acceptance. ... At last on 24 March 1603 Elizabeth 
died, and James was at once proclaimed King by the 
title James I, King of England.” 

Any previous apprehensions that may have existed 
were not thought sufficiently important by the writer 
to require particular attention. 

1 Life of Sbakeipeare, p. 148. 
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Nevertheless some apprehension there undoubtedly 
was. In Howes’ continuation of Stow’s Annals we 
read that the princes, peers of the land, and privy 
councillors of estate, within six hours after Elizabeth's 
death, proclaimed James I at the court gates-1 presun: e 
at Richmond where the ueen died, “ knowing abo\ e 
all things delays to be me St dangerous.” 1 

But it is not clear fron Howes what the danger < f 
delay was; there is nothing either of undue haSte, or t >f 
hesitation in posting up a notice of the Queen’s deal h 
and of the accession of fames 1 at 8 o’clock in tl e 
morning, when the Quee a had died six hours earlie - . 
There was no rising, nor manifestation of disapprov tl 
in any part of the kingdon , nor yet any sign of dissent i- 
ent opinion among the lords of the Council, who:e 
meeting, considering the nature of the event that had 
juSt happened, was very short. Everything had been 
cut and dried beforehand; Cecil, indeed, though the 
Queen had been kept in ignorance of the fa&, had been 
in correspondence with James during the last two or 
three years of her life, 2 and all those who would have to 
take adlion on the Queen’s death knew that he would 
be proclaimed at once, and be received gladly by the 
nation. Everything, however, owing to Elizabeth’s 
extreme jealousy of discussion on this subject, was 
done with the utmost secrecy-and it is to this cause 
that what uneasiness there was among the people must 
be assigned. The following passage, written, by the 
way, some thirty-six years after the events with which 
it deals, brings this moSt clearly out, and is the Strongest 
on Mr. Lee’s side that I have been able to find. It runs: 

“ But nothing did fill foreign nations more with 
admiration and expectation of this succession than the 

1 Stow’s Annals, continued by Howes, ed. 1615, p. 816. 

a Birch’s Memoirs of the reign of Queen Elizabeth , 1754, ii, p. 514. 
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wonderfull (and by them unexpected) consent of all 
estates and subjects of England, for the receiving of the 
King without the least scruple, pause or question; for 
it had been generally dispersed by the fugitives beyond 
the seas . . . that after Elizabeth’s decease there muSt 
follow nothing in England but confusions interraignes 
and perturbations of estate, likely far to exceed the 
ancient calamities of the civil wars between the house 
of Lancaster and York, by how much more mortal and 
bloody, when foreign competition should be added to 
domestic, and divisions for religion to matter of title 
to the crown; and in special persons the Jesuit (under 
a disguised name) had not long before published an 
express treatise; wherein whether his malice made him 
believe his own fancies, or whether he thought it the 
fittest way to move sedition,... he laboured to display 
and give colour to all the vain pretences and dreams of 
succession he could imagine, and thereby possessed 
many abroad that knew not the affairs with those his 
vanities. 

“ Neither wanted there divers persons both wise and 
well affe&ed, who, though they doubted not the un¬ 
doubted right, yet setting before themselves the ways 
of the people’s harts, guided no less by sudden and 
temporary winds, than by the natural course of the 
waters, were not without fear what might be the event, 
for Queen Elizabeth being a princess of extreme caution, 
and yet one that loved admiration above safety, and 
knowing that the declaration of a successor might, in 
point of safety, be disputable, but in point of admiration 
and respeft assuredly to her disadvantage, from the 
beginning set it down as a maxim of State to impose a 
silence touching succession; neither was it only reserved 
as a secret of State, but restrained by severe laws, that 
no man should presume to give opinion and maintain 
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argument touching the same. So though the evidence 
of right drew all the subjects of the land to think one 
thought, yet the fear of the danger of the law made no 
man privy to others thoughts; and therefore it rejoiced 
all men to sec so fair a morr ing of a kingdom, and to be 
thoroughly secured of forn ier apprehensions, as a mar 
that awaketh out of a fearfu l dream. 

“But so it was, that no- only the consent, but the 
applause and joy was infin te, and not to be expressec 
throughout the realm of Er gland, upon this succession 
whereof die consent (no d aibt) may be truly ascribec 
to the clearness of the ight; but the general jo) 
alacrity and gratulation w ere the effects of differing 
causes.” ( Genealogical Hift rj of the Earldom of Suther¬ 
land by Sir Robert Gordca, Bart. Edinburgh 1813 

PP- 250,251.) 

Returning to Howes, a little lower than the passage 
laft quoted from him, he writes: 

“ At about 11 o’clock on the same forenoon, \i.e. 
Mar. 24] at the WeSt side of the high Cross in Cheap- 
side, where were assembled the most part of the English 
princes, peers, divers principal prelates, an extraordinary 
and unexpe&cd number of gallant knights, and brave 
gentlemen of note well mounted, besides the huge 
number of common persons, all which with great 
reverence gave attention to the Proclamation, being 
mo£t di&inCHy and audibly read by Mr. Secretary Cecil, 
at the end thereof with one consent cried aloud ‘ God 
save King James,’ being not a little glad to see their 
long feared danger so clearly prevented.” 

From the passages juSt quoted it would be easy to 
infer that the nation was more apprehensive than it 
really was. Doubtless there had been croakers, and 
doubtless there was a vague fear that things might not 
go on so smoothly after the Queen’s death as they had 
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done before it, but vague and groundless apprehension 
is one thing, and the presence of an apparently over¬ 
whelming force within sight of the English coaSt is 
another; the one may have been a fearful dream; the 
other was a far more fearful reality. Besides, no matter 
what laws there may be to the contrary, when all the 
world is of one opinion every one knows pretty well 
what that opinion is, and how universally it is held- 
the dream, therefore, is little likely to have been so very 
fearful after all. Nevertheless what fearfulness there 
may have been was sure to be exaggerated by poets and 
courtiers anxious to ingratiate themselves with the new 
king, and no doubt a good deal of their exaggeration 
would in time pass current as history. 

I repeat, then, that I can find no evidence in anything 
written before the Queen’s death of such general alarm 
as is manifested in 127 (107 Q); and so far from think¬ 
ing with Mr. Lee that lines 5-8 of that sonnet make a 
reference “ that cannot be mistaken ” to a general sense 
of relief at the accession of James I, if the reference is 
indeed there, I find it singularly easy to mistake it for 
reference to the joy of the nation on learning of the 
defeat of the Armada. 


* 

I will not argue about Mr. Lee’s contention that the 
concluding lines of the sonnet above considered refer 
to the release of Lord Southampton in 1603. I have 
already given my reasons for thinking that Lord 
Southampton was not contemplated by Shakespeare 
in any one of the Sonnets. Let me then briefly contrast 
the line taken by Mr. Lee and that taken by myself. 

Mr. Lee, leaning upon the broken reed of Lord 
Southampton’s supposed conneftion with the Sonnets, 
assumes, with no other ground than this assumption, 
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that the mass of the sonnets weVe not written later than 
1594, nor many of them much earlier. Still leaning on 
this broken reed, he assumes that the line, “ supposed 
as forfeit to a confined doom,” can have no other 
reasonable reference than to Lord Southampton’s 
release from prison in 16(3. He confirms himself in 
this opinion by setting aside the prima facie interpreta 
tion of the words “ The n ortal moon hath her eclipS' ■ 
endured,” and making tl em mean that the morta. 
moon hath not endured heeclipse. 

Intrenched in the above .riven positions, he separate . 
127 (107 Q) by about ten ; ears from its fellows, whicl 
but for the supposed Sire agth of these positions h 
could not do. This done he finds it easy to declar 
that the mocking of their o vn presage by the sad augur. 
can have no reference but o the relief of the nation on 
finding that James succeeced Elizabeth without a dis¬ 
turbance which there was no reasonable ground for 
anticipating. He does all this with the air of a conjurer, 
who, on the conclusion of some obvious trick, exclaims 
that there is no deception, and says of the concluding 
lines of the sonnet: 

“ It is impossible to resist the inference that Shake¬ 
speare thus saluted his patron on the close of his day 
of tribulation ” (p. 149). 

I again cannot think that moSt of my readers will find 
resistance so difficult as Mr. Lee imagines. My own 
position is as follows: 

I have shown, from the internal evidence of the 
Sonnets, a Strong presumption- for I do not pretend 
that it is more-in favour of the opinion that Shake¬ 
speare wrote the earliest sonnets when he was about 
twenty-one, i.e. in the spring of 1585. 

I have shown an equally Strong presumption, on the 
same evidence, for thinking that 127 (107 Q) was 
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written more than three years after sonnet x, i.e. very 
possibly in August 1588. 

It is certain that this sonnet expresses the relief of ilie 
nation at deliverance from a threatened danger of the 
very gravest kind. 

It is also certain that the defeat of the Armada 
became known with the first days of August 1588. 

Do not these two certainties harmonize so perfectly 
with the two presumptions as to raise them to their own 
rank, or at any rate to render them so probable that they 
should be accepted in default of any more plausible 
opinion? 

I believe they do; nor do I think that competent 
judges will find any other fault with my argument than 
that I have developed it at great length when simple 
Statement of the conclusion arrived at should have beyn 
enough to carry conviction. Perhaps it should; but if 
Shakespeare did not know anything of eminent Shake¬ 
spearean scholars, in this respeft I have the disadvantage 
of him. 

What date, then, shall we assign to 148 (125 Q) which 
I have supposed to bring the series to a conclusion? 
There is nothing in sonnets 128-147 (108-118, 147-150, 
119, 120, 122-124 Q) which gives any clue to the dates 
when they were written, but the signs of growing 
estrangement between Shakespeare and his friend ate 
so numerous as to make it difficult to think that many 
months or even weeks elapsed between the writing of 
127 (107 Q) and 148 (125 Q). In this last sonnet there 
is a reference to the bearing of a certain canopy, appar¬ 
ently on some very great occasion, over some great 
personage: Shakespeare seems either to have had some 
part in the bearing of this canopy, which had given rise 
to ill-natured remarks, or else to have been maliciously 
foiled in an attempt to be included among the bearers; 
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on the whole, I should say the second interpretation of 
Shakespeare’s words is the more probable. In Stow’s 
Annals we read as follows: 

“ The four and twentieth day of November [1588 , 
being Sunday, her MajeSb having attendant upon her 
the Privy Council and Nc bility, and other honourabl; 
persons as well spiritual a > temporal in great numbe , 
the French Ambassador, t le Judges of the Realme, tl e 
heralds, trumpeters, and a 1 on horseback, did come i 1 
a chariot-throne made wit 1 four pillars behind, to hat e 
acanopy,on the top where< f was made a crown imperia , 
and two lower pillars befo e, whereon Stood a Lion an I 
a Dragon, supporters of tl e arms of England, drawn t y 
two white horses from Soi lerset House to the Cathedr il 
church of St. Paul, her f< otmen and pensioners about 
her: next after rode the E:.rl of Essex....” 

Then follow more particulars of the Queen’s progress 
to St. Paul’s, and how when she got there she kneeled 
and “ made her hearty prayers unto God.” The 
account continues: 

“ . . . which prayers being finished, she was, under a 
rich canopy brought through the long WeSt aisle to her 
travers in the quire, the clergy singing the Litany: 
which being ended she was brought to a closet of 
purpose made out of the North wall of the Church, 
towards the pulpit cross, where she heard a sermon 
made by Dr. Pierce Bishop of Salisbury, and then 
returned through the church to the Bishop’s Palace, 
where she dined; and returned in like manner, but 
with great light of torches.” (Stow’s Anna/s, ed. 1615, 
p. 750.) 

Here, then, we have two canopies borne over a great 
personage on a great occasion, and it does not seem a 
very forced supposition to think that the footmen who 
were about the Queen had some hand in the bearing 
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one or other or both of them, though the pillars would 
do the greater part of the bearing in the firft mentioned 
canopy. I know what Mr. Lee would do if he were 
arguing my case; he would say: 

“In 125 Q we have a reference that cannot be mis¬ 
taken to the canopy borne over Queen Elizabeth when 
she went in triumph to St. Paul’s, Nov. 24, 1588, 
surrounded by her pensioners and footmen. It is 
impossible to doubt that the footmen would hold on 
by tassels to the fringe of the canopy as those who 
follow a French funeral hold on to the pall, and thus be 
considered as bearers. This is so absolutely conclusive 
that no other date than a few days after Nov. 24, 1588, 
can conceivably be assigned to sonnet 125 Q.” 

Seriously, without pretending to confidence, except 
in the opinion that the friendship between Shakespeare 
and Mr. W. H. did not endure for many weeks after the 
defeat of the Armada, I am inclined to think that if 
Mr. Lee had argued as I have supposed, he would not 
have been so far wrong as I have sometimes found him. 

Roughly, then, I date the Sonnets, adhering to the 
numbers of my text, as follows: 

Sonnets 1-97 (1-32,121, 33, 34, 36-39,127,128,130- 
132, 137-144, 135 , *36, iji, 35 , 40-42, 
134, 133, 152, 43-77 Q) between April 
and 31ft December 1585, or iSt January 
1585-6. 

98-116 (78-96 Q) between i$t January 1585-6 
and early Summer 1586. 

117 (97 Q) Autumn 1586. 

118, 119 (98, 99 Q) Summer 1587. 

120-126 (100-106 Q) say March 1587-8 and 
April 1588. 

127 (107 Q) about 8th August 1588. 
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Dates of the Sonnets 

128-148 (108-118, 147-150, 119, 120, 122- 
125 Q) between, say, 10th August and 
1 St December 1588. 

I can affix no dates to the sonnets which I have placed 
as appendices, except tha- a seems to belong to the 
time of the earliest sonnets, 
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CHAPTER TWELVE: MR. W. H. CONCLUSION OF INTRO¬ 
DUCTORY CHAPTERS 

I HAVE SAID IN CHAPTER THREE THAT 
Tyrwhitt and Malone thought it probable that Mr. 
W. H.’s surname was Hughes, or Hewes, or Hews, 
as the name was then indifferently spelt. That his 
Christian name was William seems at once so generally 
received and so self-evident that I shall not follow 
Mr. Lee in his, as it seems to me, singularly inconclusive 
attempts to show that the “Will” sonnets (135, 136, 
143 Q) contain no play upon the name of Shakespeare’s 
friend, as well as upon his own. 

As regards Mr. W. H.’s surname being Hughes, 
there is considerable presumption that this was so, but 
no William Hughes can be identified with Mr. W. H. 
unless, inter alia , we can date his birth as having taken 
place in 1567 or 1568; and though we know of many 
William Hugheses, contemporaries of Shakespeare, 
there is none, except the well-known Bishop of St. 
Asaph, the year of whose birth we can even approxim¬ 
ately ascertain. This prelate is out of the question; 
for he was between thirty-five and forty in 1585, and 
whatever else Mr. W. H. may have been we cannot 
suppose him to have been a bishop. 

As regards other William Hugheses, seven are men¬ 
tioned in Notes and Queries (Fifth Series, v, p. 443) not 
one of them suggesting probable identity with Mr. W. H. 
There was a William Hewes who in 1630 signed a 
deed of release to Bacon Gawdy, 1 but we do not know 
how old he then was, and not to know this is to know 
nothing. Moreover, I cannot think that Mr. W. H. 
was likely in 1630 to be in a position to sign a deed of 
release to a man so well up in the world as Bacon Gawdy. 

1 This deed is in the ms. department of the British Museum. 
Bacon Gawdy was nephew to Sir Edmund Bacon, who left him a 
legacy of £300. 
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I 

From State Papers, domestic series, for 1631-3,1 see 
there was a William Hughes “ guardian of Alexander 
Ha... n,” a ward of King Charles. This man, of age 
unknown, wanted an allowance from the court t> 
repair the chapel of the ch irch of St. Mary Cray, Ken . 
There is another William Hughes indexed in the same 
volume. We have no clue to his age; he had denie 1 
“ Christian burial at Burfo; d, Co. Salop, to the body c f 
William Fox, a gentlemai of an ancient house ”; 1 e 
had also taken the body o it of the grave, carried it t > 
Greet in a cart, and there tl rown it “ near a swine Stye. ’ 
There was a William Hu ;hes, or Hewes (both forn s 
appearing), who after ha^ ing been “ many years ” i 1 
the navy and served as Ste' /ard in the Vanguard, Swif - 
sure, and Dreadnought, a pplied in 1633-4 for the po:t 
of cook, which I learn v as rather more highly pail 
than that of Steward; he was appointed, and died in 
March 1636-7. 1 This man is quite as likely to have been 
Mr. W. H. as any of the others There are other William 
Hugheses, none of them hopeful, to be dug out of 
State Papers, and Mr. Lee mentions a musician of the 
name William Hughes, 2 whose existence, I am now 
informed, is disbelieved in. 

Bearing in mind, then, that for one contemporary 
William Hughes whose name we know, there must have 
been many who have left no trace, it is not likely, even 
though Mr. W. H.’s name was Hughes, that we shall 
learn more about him than what the Sonnets and 
Thorpe’s dedicatory address reveal to us. 

How much is this ? That in the spring of 1 j 8 j he was 
more boy than man, good looking, of plausible attract¬ 
ive manners, and generally popular, goes without 
saying. It is also plain that his character developed 

1 See State Papers, domestic series, for 1633-4 and 1636-7. 

2 Life of ShakeSpeare, note on p. 93. 
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badly, and that boy as he was, before the end of the 
year he had got himself a bad name. He was vain, 
heartless, and I cannot think ever cared two Straws for 
Shakespeare, who no doubt bored him; but he dearly 
loved flattery, and it flattered him to bring Shakespeare 
to heel; moreover, he had juSt sense enough to know 
that Shakespeare laid the praise on thicker and more 
dele&ably than any one else did, therefore he would 
not let him go. 

In laying, or abetting the laying, of a trap for Shake¬ 
speare, we may charitably suppose that he was too 
young fully to realize the detestable nature of his own 
aftion, and he seems to have been bitterly penitent-at 
any rate for a time. He was forgiven, but before long 
the intimacy between him and Shakespeare slackened; 
if I am held to be as approximately right in my dates 
as I trust I may be, the high fever of Shakespeare’s 
infatuation did not laSt beyond mid autumn 1585, if, 
indeed, so long; from that time onwards, though it 
again ran high at times, it was intermittent-Mr. W. H. 
playing with him as a cat plays with a mouse. There 
seems to have been a redintegratio amorh during the first 
few days after the defeat of the Armada had become 
known, but before many weeks had passed there was a 
final break. Whether, if the two men met in after 
time, Shakespeare passed Mr. W. H. Strangely, and 
scarcely greeted him with that sun his eye, or whether 
a modus vivendi was established between them, we shall 
never know, but we may be tolerably sure that Shake¬ 
speare’s love had cast its utmost sum. 

This is as much as we can gather from the Sonnets. 
From December 15 88 to some time not very long before 
1609 Mr. W. H.’s history is a blank, but—say at the end 
of 1608 for want of a more exaft date, he allowed the 
Sonnets (and we may assume also that wonderful 
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poem, “ A Lover’s Complaint ”) to pass into Thorpe’s 
hands-the Sonnets being, probably, for reasons given 
in chapter u, in the order in which Shakespeare wrote 
them. The question arises why he should have done this. 

He muSt nave known tlr at the publication would be 
exquisitely painful to Shak espeare. Ruined love whej i 
it is built anew may someti nes, though not often, grow 
fairer than at first, but the ruins of a ruined love that 
after having been loved s > well but so unwisely ha l 
fallen over its rotten foundations many a long year 
since, and whose objeft v is like enough now as bal l 
and fleshy as he was disre )utable-of a love, too, that 
had been fraught with sue i a hideous episode-can an r 
sight be conceived more £ haStly for one whose nerve s 
were not of brass or hamm ;red Steel ? One shudders t > 
think how Shakespeare’s gorge muSt have risen at 
seeing the skull of his dead folly dug up and tossed 
about in public. To suppose that he sanftioned the 
unburying is to deny the commonest inStin&s of 
humanity to the moSt human of all poets, and to suppose 
that Thorpe and Mr. W. H. did not know the pain their 
a&ion would cause, is to place their intelligence on a 
par with their brutality. 

The wonder, however, is, that well as Mr. W. H. 
muSt have known how heartless his action was, he muSt 
also have known that the eternity conferred upon him 
by our ever-living poet was of a very unenviable kind. 
Badly as we muSt think of him, we muSt credit him with 
knowing this much, and it is probably because he knew 
it, that he had kept the Sonnets for twenty years without 
parting with them. Why, then, after having held them 
back so long should he have let a low publisher like 
Thorpe give to the world so much that reflefted so 
severely upon himself? The only explanation I can 
think of is that he was in great Straits for money, and 
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was glad of the few shillings which were all that Thorpe 
would be likely to give him for the copy. 

If he had been well to do, and anxious on mere liter¬ 
ary grounds that the Sonnets should not be loft, a very 
small sum would have enabled him to print them, and 
keep the edition under his own control. It is not a 
large assumption to suppose that he would have 
omitted the few sonnets from which we have alone 
colle&ed the infamous trap already too often referred 
to, and a few others from which it appears that he was 
generally disefteemed. That he did not withhold these 
points ftrongly to the opinion that he could not do so- 
the bargain being that Thorpe was to have the whole 
series, and to do what he liked with it. I hardly think, 
however, that Mr. W. H. parted with Shakespeare’s 
original ms.; for while moft of the errata in Q suggest 
errors of a printer’s eye, many ftrongly suggeft the 
careless liftcning of one who was writing from dilation. 
In chapter 9 1 have given my reasons for thinking 
that the misplacement of sundry sonnets in Q is due, 
not to Mr. W. H. but to Thorpe. 

There is no reason to suppose that either Mr. W. H. 
or Thorpe bore any ill-will to Shakespeare; money 
difficulties on the part of the firft, and the hope of 
making a few pounds on that of the other, will explain 
their aflion, though nothing can excuse it. Neither 
of the two men seems to have prospered. Thorpe 
(State Papers, domeftic series, 1635) probably ended his 
days in an almshouse at Ewelme- and let us hope that Mr. 
W. H. died peacefully as cook on board the Vanguard. 

The worft of it is that all we who read the Sonnets 
are accessories after the offence. We are receivers of 
ftolen goods; we are as one who opens and pores over 
a series of letters addressed to another person, and 
many of them of a moft private nature. Shakespeare’s 
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letters-for this is what the Sonnets are-have fallen by 
Stealth into our hands; they are the unguarded expres¬ 
sion of the inmoSt feelings of one whose privacy should 
have been more especia'ly and particularly sacrec . 
Thorpe’s iniquity causes us to set aside every knowi 
canon of honourable cone uft-and yet is there one cf 
us who could find it in his heart to make an honeSt ma 1 
of himself by cancelling t lat iniquity, and wiping tb ; 
Sonnets out of existence \\ ere it in his power to do so J 
The doing of such a rig it would be a wrong greatt r 
than that which it was int ;nded to remove. For aft< r 
all, the greatness of Mr. V \ H.’s and of Thorpe’s gui t 
is swallowed up in tha of the service they ha\ e 
rendered. Their sin must go scot free by reason of i s 
very enormity-as also n uSt ours in partaking witi 
them. One does not know whether to be more than! - 
ful for the righteous deed of Heming and Condell, than 
for the unrighteous one of Thorpe and Mr. W. H. If 
Heming and Condell had not published the First Folio, 
we should Still have had some twenty of Shakespeare’s 
plays, and among these Hamlet-, but if Thorpe and 
Mr. W. H. had not been scoundrels, we should have 
had nothing of the Sonnets, except the two that were 
published in “ The Passionate Pilgrim ’’-and who 
could have guessed that these were fragments of such a 
series as that from which we now know that they were 
derived? 

I cannot see that the Sonnets are in any respeft less 
priceless than the Plays, except in so far as they are less 
in volume. True, they have something more than their 
intrinsic worth by reason of our knowledge that they 
heralded Hamlet and The TempeH, but do not these plays 
gain in equal measure by our knowledge that they were 
heralded by the Sonnets ? Does not each explain how 
the other should have been possible? Do we not feel 
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on reading Hamlet that* even though the Sonnets had 
been loSt we should have had (as we best could) to 
presuppose them? and do we not, on reading the 
Sonnets, cease to wonder that the man who could write 
them should presently have conceived Hamlet ? It is 
little more than a truism to say that as it is only the 
writer of the Plays who could have written the Sonnets, 
so it is only the writer of the Sonnets who could have 
written the Plays, and that if there had been no Sonnets 
going before, so neither would there have been a 
Hamlet or a Tempeft following after. 

Moreover, in the Plays there is a veil at all times over 
the face of their author. He looms large behind it as 
the Armada behind sonnet 107 Q; we feel the mighti¬ 
ness of his presence, but we never see him. In the 
Sonnets we look upon him face to face; there is no let 
or hindrance to our gazing on the millions of Strange 
shadows that play round him, nor on the millions of 
shadows that he can lend. We see the man whom of 
all others we would most wish to see, in all his beauty, 
in all his sweetness, in all his Strength, and, happily, in 
all his weakness-for in the very refuse of his deeds 
there is a Strength and warrantise of skill which it were 
ill to lose. 

Of course there is another side to all this; let us take 
it from Hallam: 

“ Notwithstanding the frequent beauties of these 
sonnets ... it is impossible not to wish that Shake¬ 
speare had never written them. There is a weakness 
and folly in all excessive and misplaced affe&ion, which 
is not redeemed by the touches of nobler sentiments 
that abound in this long series of sonnets. But there 
are also faults of a merely critical nature. The obscurity 
is often such as only conjecture can penetrate; the 
Strain of tenderness and adoration would be too 
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monotonous, were it less unpleasing; and so many 
frigid conceits are scattered around, that we might 
almost fancy the poet to have written without genuine 
emotion, did not a host of other passages attest the 
contrary.” 1 

There are few at the pt ;sent day who will not rea 1 
the above with something like amazement that it coul 1 
have been written in this c ;ntury. Tennyson said wel, 

“ The slow sad hours th it bring us all things ill. 

And all good things f om evil,” 3 

and it not rarely happens t tat the lot falls upon the vet f 
greatest men to be cursec with that inability to thin e 
as every man thinks, whic i shall balance for ill, at an f 
rate for a time, the greatne: s of their good endowment:. 
The greater the gifts of die good fairies at a man s 
birth, the more certainly will a bad fairy Step in to mar 
them; the only comfort is, that without its due pro¬ 
portion of knaves and fools the world would be even 
more knavish and foolish than it is. It would go mad 
of its own sanity. And after all, when a man is natur¬ 
ally good, there is no such tr^Tei* as that which has 
been begotten in him by a modicum of mania. 

To regret, moreover, that Shakespeare should have 
written the Sonnets is to regret that he was Shakespeare; 
we muSt not wish to tinker such a man as he was; he 
must be taken as time and circumstance for better or 
worse determined him, or let alone: his is indeed a 
case in which it were sinful, 

“ . . . Striving to mend 
To mar the subject that before was well.” 

1 Introduction to the literature of Eurobe, Murray, 1854, vol. iii, 
p. 40. 

’ “ Love and Duty.” 
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Happily neither God nor man can do it, for God 
cannot alter the past. 

A man’s Style is the essence of the man himself. 
Never truer saying passed the portals of a man’s lips 
than this of Buffon’s-for whatever the exadt words he 
spoke may have been, this is what he meant. It is one 
of the commonplaces of modern schoolmen to say that 
the man and his art-whether literature, painting, music, 
or what not-are not to be taken as one, but that the 
corrupt tree may bring forth good fruit, and vice versa. 
There is no truth in this. The corrupt tree may yield 
specious fruit which shall be sweet, sweet poison to the 
tooth of the corrupt taSter, but a healthy appetite will 
have none of it. If the work is wholesome, genial, and 
robust, whatever faults the worker may have had were 
superficial, not Stru&ural. No man is without sin; 

“ . . . where’s that palace whereinto foul things 
Sometimes intrude not? Who has a breaSt so pure. 
But some uncleanly apprehensions 
Keep leets and law-days, and in session sit 
With meditations lawful ? ” 

I have repeatedly seen it said in these laSt few years 
that Love's Labour's LoB- which, as we have seen, was 
perhaps the earliest of Shakespeare’s Plays-contains 
more personal notes than any of the others. I think 
this is true, and believe that I detect one of these notes 
in the words put into the mouth of Biron, 

“ For every man with his affefts is born. 

Not by might mastered, but by special grace.” 

It is the old saying-The Lord hath mercy on whom he 
will have mercy and whom he willeth he hardeneth; 
but if ever a Style carried convidtion that the grace 
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which should enable its owner to master his affeftions 
had not been withheld from him, that Style is Shake¬ 
speare’s. One of the Bishops said of Handel-quoting 
from Much Ado about Nothing, 

“ The man doth fear G' )d, howsoever it seems no 
in him by some large jeSts le will make.” 

Much Ado about Nothing is not generally reputed at 
early play, and the context raises no supposition that; 
personal note was being consciously or even sub 
consciously Struck; but no words can be more uncon 
sciously personal as appli ;d to Shakespeare himself 
than these which Don Ped o half mockingly applies t< 
Benedick. Let us, then, fa< e the truth, the whole truth 
but let not either speech < r silence suggest, as is nov 
commonly done, a great d< al more than the truth con 
cerning him. 

One word more. Fresh from the Study of the othei 
great work in which the love that passeth the love of 
women is portrayed as nowhere else save in the Sonnets, 
I cannot but be Struck with the faft that it is in the two 
greatest of all poets that we find this subj eft treated 
with the greatest intensity of feeling. The marvel, 
however, is this; that whereas the love of Achilles for 
Patroclus depiftcd by the Greek poet is purely English, 
absolutely without taint or alloy of any kind, the love 
of the English poet for Mr. W. H. was, though only 
for a short time, more Greek than English. I cannot 
explain this. 

And now, at last, let the Sonnets speak for themselves. 
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Shakespeare’S' Sonnets 

I 

158 j. Spring.] 

To Mr. W / . H., urging him to marry 

F rom fairest creatures we desire 

increase 

That thereby beauty’: Rose might never die. 

But as the riper shou d by time decease 
His tender heir might beat his memory: 

But thou, contrafted to thi le own bright eyes, 

Feed’St thy life’s flame witl self-subSantial fuel, 
Making a famine where ab indance lies. 

Thyself thy foe, to thy swe tt self too cruel. 

Thou that art now the wo Id’s fresh ornament 
And only herald to the gau iy spring, 1, > 

Within thine own bud buiieS thy content 
And, tender churl, mak’St waste in niggarding. 

Pity the world, or else this glutton be. 

To eat the world’s due, by the grave and thee. 

line 6. Q reads, “ Feed’St thy light’s flame.” Believing that Q 
was printed from a copy that had been taken down unintelligently 
by dictation, I have little hesitation in reading as in my text. 
line 12. Boswell cites “Venus and Adonis,” canto 29: 

“ Upon the earth’s increase why should’St thou feed. 

Unless the earth with thy increase be fed ? 

By law of nature thou art bound to breed. 

That thine may live when thou thyself art dead : 

And so, in spite of death, thou doSt survive, 

In that thy likeness Still is left alive.” 

These lines form an epitome, as it were, of the first seventeen 
sonnets. 

Cf. also Romeo and Juliet , 1 , i, 223, 224 : 

Ben.-“Then she hath sworn that she will Still live chaSte? ” 
Rom.-“ She hath, and in that sparing makes huge waSte.” 

(malone, communicated by c[apell].) 
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i j 85. Spring.] 

To Mr. W. H., urging him to marry 


When forty Winters shall besiege thy brow 
And dig deep trenches in thy beauty’s field. 

Thy youth’s proud livery, so gazed on now. 

Will be a tatter’d weed of small worth held: 

Then, being ask’d where all thy beauty lies, 5 

Where all the treasure of thy luSty days. 

To say, within thine own deep-sunken eyes. 

Were an all-eating shame and thriftless praise. 

How much more praise deserv’d thy beauty’s use. 

If thou couldSt answer “ this fair child of mine 10 
Shall sum my count and make my whole excuse,” 
Proving his beauty by succession thine! 

This were to be new made when thou art old. 

And see thy blood warm when thou feel’$t it cold. 


line 4. “ a tatter’d weed ’’means “ a tatter’d garment.” (malone.) 
line 11. Q reads, “ and make my old excuse.” I adopt Hazlitt’s 
emendation, given in Camb. 

* 

For the reasons which convince me that this sonnet can only 
have been written when Shakespeare was very young, see chapter 10. 
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3 

ij8j. Spring.] 

To Mr. W. H. 9 urging him to marry 

Look in thy glass, and tel i the face thou vieweSt, 

Now is the time that fao should form another. 
Whose fresh repair if no v thou not renewed 
Thou do£t beguile the w< >rld, unbless some mother. 
For where is she so fair, vHhose un-ear’d womb « 
Disdains the tillage of th r husbandry? 

Or who is he so fond, w 11 be the tomb 
Of his self-love, to Stop >o£terity ? 

Thou art thy mother’s g iss, and she in thee 
Calls back the lovely Ap* il of her prime: i< 

So thou through windo\ ^s of thine age shalt see. 
Despite of wrinkles, this thy golden time. 

But if thou list rememoer’d not to be. 

Die single, and thine Image dies with thee. 

line’b. To “ ear ” land is to till it. See dedication of “ Venus and 
Adonis ”: “ I shall never after eare so barren a land.” (malone.) 
line 8. Malone cites, 

“ . . . beauty Starved with her severity, 

Cuts beauty off from all posterity/' 

Romeo and Juliet , i, i, 225, 226. 

and “ What is thy body but a swallowing grave, 

Seeming to bury that posterity 

Which by the rights of time thou needs muSt have, 

If thou destroy them not m dark obscurity.” 

“Venus and Adonis,” canto 127- 

line 10. “ Prime ” means “ Spring.” See sonnets 90 and 117. 
line 13. Q reads, “But if thou liue remembred not to be,”; 
cf. “ Be where you list,” sonnet 78 (58 Q), line 9. 

* 

In chapter 10 I have given my reasons for thinking that this 
sonnet can only have been written by a very young man. 
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1585. Spring.] 

To Mr. W. H., urging him to marry 

Unthrifty loveliness, why do£t thou spend 
Upon thyself thy beauty’s legacy? 

Nature’s bequest gives nothing, but doth lend. 

And being frank she lends to those are free. 

Then, beauteous niggard, why do St thou abuse 5 
The bounteous largess given thee to give? 

Profitless usurer, why doSt thou use 
So great a sum of sums, yet canSt not live? 

For having traffic with thyself alone. 

Thou of thyself thy sweet self doSt deceive. 10 
Then how, when nature calls thee to be gone. 

What acceptable Audit canSt thou leave? 

Thy unus’d beauty muSt be tomb’d with thee. 
Which, us’d, lives thy executor to be. 

line 3. Steevens cites Milton’s Masque at Ludlow CaStle: 

“ Why should you be so cruel to yourself. 

And to those dainty limbs which nature lent 
For gentle usage and soft delicacy ? 

But you invert the covenants of her tru§t, 

And harshly deal, like an ill borrower. 

With that which you received on other terms.” 

It appears certain from this that Milton knew the Sonnets. 
line 14. Q reads “ Which vsed Hues th’ executor to be.” I 
follow Malone. 
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1585. Spring.] 

To Mr. W. H., urging him to marry 

Those hours that with gentle work did frame 
The lovely gaze where every eye doth dwell. 

Will play the tyrants tc the very same 
And that un-fair whicl fairlv doth excel: 

J 

For never-reSting time eads Summer on 5 

To hideous winter and confounds him there; 

Sap check’d with froSt ; nd luSty leaves quite gone. 
Beauty o’ersnow’d and bareness every where: 

Then, were not summer’s distillation left, 

A liquid prisoner pent ia walls of glass, 10 

Beauty’s effeft with beauty were bereft. 

Nor it, nor no remembrance what it was: 

But flowers diStill’d, though they with winter meet, 
Leesebuttheirshow; their substance Still lives sweet. 

line 4. “ To unfair is, I believe, a word of our author’s coin¬ 
age.” (MALONE.) 

line 13. “ This is a thought with which Shakespeare seems to 
have been much pleased. We find it again in the 54th sonnet 
[74 of this edition] and in A Midsummer Night's Dream, 1 , i, 76.” 
(MALONE.) 

The passage referred to by Malone runs “ But earthlier happy is 
the rose diStill’d,” etc. 

line 14. “ Leese = lose, a form constantly used by Chaucer.” 

(WYNDHAM.) 
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1585. Spring.] 

To Mr. W. H., urging him to marry 

Then let not winter’s ragged hand deface 
In thee thy summer, ere thou be diStill’d: 

Make sweet some vial; treasure thou some place 
With beauty’s treasure ere it be self-kill’d. 

That use is not forbidden usury 5 

Which happies those that pay the willing loan; 
That’s for thyself to breed another thee. 

Or ten times happier, be it ten for one; 

Ten times thyself were happier than thou art; 

If ten of thine ten times refigur’d thee, to 

Then what could death do, if thou shouldSt depart. 
Leaving thee living in posterity? 

Be not self-kill’d, for thou art much too fair 
To be death’s conquest and make worms thine heir. 

line 13. Q reads, “ be not self-will'd.” I adopt Delius’s con¬ 
jecture given in the Cambridge edition. See line 4, “ ere it be 
self-kill’d.” 
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1585. Spring.] 

To Mr. W. H., i rging him to many 

Lo, in the Orient when he gracious light 
Lifts up his burning hea 1 , each under eye 
Doth homage to his nev -appearing sight, 

Serving with looks his ; icred majesty; 

And having climb’d the Steep up-heavenly hill, ; 
Resembling Strong youtl in his middle age, 

Yet mortal looks adore 1 is beauty still 
Attending on his golden pilgrimage; 

But when from highmosl pitch, with weary car. 

Like feeble age he recleth from the day, 10 

The eyes, ’fore duteous, now converted are 
From his low traft, and look another way: 

So thou, thyself out-going in thy noon, 

Unlook’d on dieSt unless thou get a son. 

lines 3, 4. Malone cites from Romeo and Juliet, 1 , i, 125, 126, 

“ Madam, an hour before the worshipped sun 
Peered forth the golden window of the eaSt.” 

line 5. Modern editions generally follow Malone in reading 
“ Steep-up heavenly hill.” Q has no hyphen either after “ Steep ” 
or “ up.” I follow Nicholson and Craig, whose conjecture is given 
in Camb. 
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1585. Spring.] 

To Air . W. H., urging him to marry 

Music to hear? why hear’St thou music sadly? 
Sweets with sweets war not, joy delights in joy; 

Why lov’St thou that which thou receiv’St not gladly. 
Or else receiv’St with pleasure thine annoy? 

If the true concord of well tuned sounds 5 

By unions married do offend thine ear. 

They do but sweetly chide thee, who confounds 
In singleness the parts that thou shouldSt bear. 

Mark how one String, sweet husband to another. 
Strikes each in each by mutual ordering; 1 o 

Resembling sire and child and happy mother. 

Who, all in one, one pleasing note do sing: 

Whose speechless song, being many, seeming one. 
Sings this to thee; “ thou single wilt prove none.” 

line 1. Q reads, 

“ Mvsick to heare, why hear’St thou musick sadly, 

Sweets with sweets,” etc. 

I have sometimes thought that Shakespeare neither knew nor 
cared anything about music. He could say pretty things about it, 
but I have known many very unmusical people able to do that. 
I am told that I ought not to lay much Stress on his explaining 
that when Helena and Hermia sang the same tune, they aid so in 
the same key, though what he can have meant by this the learned 
muSt determine, for in Shakespeare’s time there were no “keys” 
in the sense in which we now use the word; when, however, he 
talks of music having a “ dying fall,” do what I may, the LoSt 
Chord comes into my head at once. As for painting, I believe 
the only artist-if he can be called an artist-whom Shakespeare 
ever mentioned was Giulio Romano. Cf note on sonnet 24. 
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1585. Spring.] 

To Mr. W. H., urging him to marry 

Is it for fear to wet a widow’s eye 

That thou consum’St :hyself in single life? 

Ah! if thou issueless 5 nalt hap to die. 

The world will wail t tee, like a makeless wife! 

The world will be th) widow, and Still weep ; 
That thou no form of thee hast left behind. 

When every private widow well may keep 
By children’s eyes hei husband’s shape in mind. 
Look, what an unthri t in the world doth spend 
Shifts but its place, fo; Still the world enjoys it; n 
But beauty’s waste hath in the world an end. 

And kept unus’d, the user so destroys it. 

No love toward others in that bosom sits 
That on himself such murd’rous shame commits. 

line A. “ a makeless wife.” “Make” and “Mate” were for¬ 
merly synonymous, (malone. ) 

line 10. Q reads, “shifts but his place,” and it is quite possible 
that Shakespeare wrote “ his,” for he is not fastidious about inter¬ 
changing “ his ” and “ it ”-cf sonnet 111 (91 Q), 

“ And every humour hath his adjunft pleasure, 

Wherein it finds a joy above the rest.” 

I do not think, however, that there can be much doubt that 
Shakespeare here means “ its,” not “ his.” 
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IO 

1 585. Spring.] 

To Mr. W. H., urging him to marry 

For shame deny that thou bear’St love to any 
Who for thyself art so unprovident. 

Grant, if thou wilt, thou art belov’d of many, 

But that thou none lov’St is moSt evident; 

For thou art so possess’d with murd’rous hate 5 
That ’gainst thyself thou Stick’St not to conspire, 
Seeking that beauteous roof to ruinate 
Which to repair should be thy chief desire. 

O, change thy thought, that I may change my mind! 
Shall hate be fairer lodg’d than gentle love? 10 

Be, as thy presence is, gracious and kind, 

Or to thyself at least kind-hearted prove: 

Make thee another self for love of me, 

That beauty Still may live in thine or thee. 

line 7. Steevens cites, 

“ O thou that doft inhabit in my breaSt, 

Leave not the mansion so long tenantless 
LeSt, growing ruinous, the building fall, 

* 

Repair me with thy presence, Silvia.” 

'Two Gentlemen of Verona, v, iv, 7-11. 
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II 

1 5 8 5. Spring.] 

To Mr. IF. H., urging him to marry 

As faSt as thou shalt wane so faSt thou grow’St 
In one of thine from that which thou departeSt; 

And that fresh blood wh ;h younglv thou beStow’St 
Thou maySt call thine whe l thou from youth converte t. 
Herein lives wisdom, bea ity and increase; 5 

Without this, folly, age, a id cold decay: 

If all were minded so, the times should cease, 

And threescore years wou d make the world away. 

Let those whom nature ha th not made for Store, 

Harsh, featureless, and rude, barrenly perish: io 

Look whom she best endow’d, she gave thee more: 
Which bounteous gift thou shouldst in bounty cherish: 
She carv’d thee for her seal, and meant thereby 
Thou shouldSt print more, not let that copy die. 

line 2. I follow Mr. Wyndham in taking the meaning to be 
“ So fa§t will you grow in the person of a son, offspring of that 
youth which you will yourself be leaving.” 
line 8. “ Years,” Q reads “ yeare.” 

line 11. Q reads, “ Looke whom she best indow'd, she gave 
the more.” I adopt Malone’s emendation. “Look,” here, as in 
sonnet 37, line 13, means “ look at,” or “consider.” 
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12 

1585. Spring.] 

To Mr. W. H ., urging him to marry 

When I do count the clock that tells the time, 

And see the brave day sunk in hideous night; 

When I behold the violet pa£t prime. 

And sable curls all silver’d o’er with white; 

When lofty trees I see barren of leaves, 5 

Which erSt from heat did canopy the herd. 

And Summer’s green all girded up in sheaves, 

Borne on the bier with white and bristly beard. 

Then of thy beauty do I question make 
That thou among the wastes of time muSt go, i o 

Since sweets and beauties do themselves forsake 
And die as faSt as they see others grow; 

And nothing ’gainSt Time’s scythe can make defence 
Save breed, to brave him when he takes thee hence. 

line 4. Q reads, “ curls or silver'd ore.” Malone’s emendation, 
given in my text, is generally adopted. 

Steevens cites Hamlet, i, ii, 241, 242, 

“ His beard was as I’ve seen it in his life, 

A sable silver’d.” 
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1 3 

1585. Spring.] 

To Mr. W. H., t r ging him to marry 

O, that you were yours :lf! but love, you are 
No longer yours than y< u yourself here live: 

Against this coming end you should prepare. 

And your sweet semblai ce to some other give. 

So should that beauty w lich you hold in lease ; 
Find no determination; then you were 
Yourself again after you self’s decease 
When your sweet issue y our sweet form should bear 
Who lets so fair a house fall to decay, 

Which husbandry in honour might uphold 10 

AgainSt the Stormy guSts of winter’s day 
And barren rage of death’s eternal cold? 

O, none but unthrifts; dear my love you know 
You had a Father; let your Son say so. 

lines 4 to 8. Malone quotes the lines from “ Venus and Adonis,” 
already given in a note to sonnet 1. 

lines 5, 6. So Daniel in one of his Sonnets, 1592: 

“. . . in beauty's lease expir’d appears 
The date of age, the calends of our death.” (malone.) 
lines 9, 10. Cf. note on line 7 of sonnet 10. 
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1585. Spring.] 

To Air. W. H., urging him to marry 

Not from the Stars do I my judgement pluck; 

And yet methinks I have Astronomy, 

But not to tell of good or evil luck. 

Of plagues, of dearths, or seasons’ quality; 

Nor can I fortune to brief minutes tell, 5 

Pointing to each his thunder, rain, and wind. 

Or say with Princes if it shall go well, 

By oft predict that I in heaven find: 

But from thine eyes my knowledge I derive, 

And, constant Stars, in them I read such art, ib 
As truth and beauty shall together thrive 
If from thyself to Store thou wouldSt convert; 

Or else of thee this I prognosticate: 

Thy end is Truth’s and Beauty’s doom and date. 

line 8. “ Dr. Sewell reads, perhaps rightly, ‘ By aught predict.’ ” 

(MALONE.) 

“Predift” of course means “prediction. ” Cf. Love's Labour's 
Lott, 1 , i, 153, 

“ For every man with his affefts is born, 

Not by might mastered, but by special grace.” 

Here “ affefts ” of course means “ affeftions.” 
line 9. Steevens cites, 

“ From women’s eyes this doftrine I derive.” 

Love’s Labour's LoSt, iv, iii, 302. 
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15 

1585. Spring.] 

To Mr. W. H ., ut ytrig him to marry 

When I consider every thing that grows 
Holds in perfe&ion bu- a little moment. 

That this huge Stage pr ;senteth nought but shows 
Whereon the Stars in s< cret influence comment; 
When I perceive that m :n as plants increase, 5 
Cheered and check’d et en by the self-same sky. 
Vaunt in their youthfu sap, at height decrease. 
And wear their brave St ite out of memory; 

Then the conceit of thi: inconstant Stay 

Sets you moSt rich in youth before my sight, 10 

Where wasteful time debateth with decay. 

To change your day of youth to sullied night; 

And all in war with Time for love of you, 

As he takes from you I engraft you new. 

line 12. Steevens cites K. Richard III, iv, iv, 16, 

“ Hath dinun’d your infant morn to aged night.” 
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1585. Spring.] 

To Mr. W. H ., urging him to marry 

But wherefore do not you a mightier way 
Make war upon this bloody tyrant, time? 

And fortify yourself in your decay 

With means more blessed than my barren rhyme? 

Now Stand you on the top of happy hours, 5 

And many maiden gardens yet unset 

With virtuous wish would bear you living flowers 

Much liker than your painted counterfeit: 

So should the lines of life that life repair. 

Which this time’s pencil, nor my pupil pen, i o 
Neither in inward worth nor outward fair. 

Can make you live yourself in eyes of men. 

To give away yourself keeps yourself Still, 

And you must live, drawn by your own sweet skill: 

linel. Q reads, “ beare your liuing flowers.” I adopt Malone’s 
emendation. 

line 9. “ The lines of life ” perhaps are “ living pictures,” viz. 
“children.” Anon. Quoted with approval by Malone. 

line 10. Q reads, “which this (Times pensel or my pupill 
pen).” I have adopted Hudson’s emendation (Camb.), with the 
addition that I read “nor” instead of “or.” The meaning is, 
“ which neither any painter now living, nor my as yet unpractised 
pen can,” etc. 

* 

In chapter 10 I have urged that we have evidence here that the 
Sonnets were written very early in Shakespeare’s career. 
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jj8j. Spring.] 

To Mr. W. H., urging him to marry 

Who will believe my ve-se in time to come 
If it were fill’d with you-: most high deserts? 

Though yet, heaven kn< ws, it is but as a tomb 
Which hides your life ai d shows not half your part!. 
If I could write the beav ty of your eyes ; 

And in fresh numbers r amber all your graces, 

The age to come would ;ay “ this Poet lies. 

Such heavenly touches 1 e’er touch’d earthly faces.” 
So should my papers, ye low’d with their age. 

Be scorn’d, like old men of less truth than tongue, 1 > 
And your true rights be term’d a Poet’s rage 
And Stretched metre of an Antique song: 

But were some child of yours alive that time, 

You should live twice; in it and in my rhyme. 

Here Shakespeare once for all desists from urging his friend to 
marry. 
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1585. Say, Early Summer.] 

To Mr. W. H., promising him an eternity of fame 

Shall I compare thee to a Summer’s day? 

Thou art more lovely and more temperate: 

Rough winds do shake the darling buds of May 
And Summer’s lease hath all too short a date: 
Sometime too hot the eye of heaven shines 5 

And often is his gold complexion dimm’d; 

And every fair from fair sometime declines. 

By chance or nature’s changing course untrimm’d; 
But thy eternal Summer shall not fade 
Nor lose possession of that fair thou ow’St; 10 

Nor shall death brag thou wander’St in his shade 
When in eternal lines to time thou grow’St: 

So long as men can breathe or eyes can see. 

So long lives this, and this gives life to thee. 

line 8. untrimmed, “ i.e. diverted of ornament; so in King 
John, hi, i, 209, ‘ a new untrimmed bride.’ ” (malone.) 
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1585. Summer.] 

To Mr. W. H.yfor idding Time to age him 

Devouring time, bk at thou the Lion’s paws 
And make the earth < evour her own sweet brooc : 
Pluck the keen teeth from the fierce Tiger’s jav s 
And burn the long -1 i Pd Phoenix in her blood; 
Make glad and sorry seasons as thou fleet’s, 5 
And do whate’er thou wilt, swift-footed time. 

To the wide world and all her fading sweets, 

But I forbid thee one moS heinous crime: 

O, carve not with thy hours my love’s fair brow 
Nor draw no lines there with thine antique pen; 
Him in thy course untainted do allow 11 

For beauty’s pattern to succeeding men. 

Yet do thy worS, old Time: despite thy wrong. 
My love shall in my verse ever live young. 
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1585. Summer.] 

To Mr. W. H. An extravagant eulogy of his as yet almoB 
feminine beauty 

A woman’s face with nature’s own hand painted 
HaSt thou, the MaSter-MiStress of my passion; 

A woman’s gentle heart, but not acquainted 
With shifting change, as is false women’s fashion; 
An eye more bright than theirs, less false in rolling, 5 
Gilding the objeft whereupon it gazeth; 

A man in hue, all Hues in his controlling. 

Which Steals men’s eyes and women’s souls amazeth. 
And for a woman wert thou first created. 

Till nature as she wrought thee fell a-doting, 10 
And by addition me of thee defeated 
By adding one thing to my purpose nothing: 

But since sheprick’d thee out for women’s pleasure. 
Mine be thy love, and thy love’s use their treasure. 

line 1. It is plain Mr. W. H. has as yet no hair on his face. See 
also sonnet 73, line 8. 

lire 7 . Q reads, “ A man in hew all Hews in his controwling.” 
Hue is here put for “ beauty ” as “ color ” is in “ formose puer 
nimium ne crede colori.” Cf. 102, line 5, and 124, line 11. I nave 
said in chapter 3 that this line inclined both Tyrwhitt and Malone 
to think that Mr. W. H.’s surname was Hughes, or Hewes, or 
Hews, as the name was then indifferently spelt. 
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1585. Summer.] 

To Mr. W. H., extolling his beauty 

So is it not with me as m ith that Muse 
Stirr’d by a painted beat ty to his verse. 

Who heaven itself for ornament doth use 
And every fair with his 1 air doth rehearse. 

Making a couplement ot proud compare 
With Sun and Moon, w :h earth and sea’s rich gems, 
With April’s firSt-born f owers, and all things rare 
That heaven’s air in this huge rondure hems. 

O, let me, true in love, >ut truly write. 

And then believe me, m i love is as fair i > 

As any mother’s child, t. lough not so bright 
As those gold candles fix’d i’ the heavens are. 

Let them say more that like of hearsay well; 

I will not praise that purpose not to sell. 

line 12. Staunton ( Athenaeum , 3rd Jan. 1874) pointed out that 
Shakespeare is not likely to have written “in heaven’s air ” here, 
and thus repeat a combination of words which he had used but four 
lines earlier. I have, therefore, emended as in my text. “ Are ” 
in Shakespeare’s time I am told would be a legitimate rhyme for 
“ fair.” 

line 14. Cf. Love's Labour's LoSt , iv, iii, 240, “ To things of sale 
a seller’s praise belongs.” (steevens.) 

* 

Mr. Wyndham thinks that Shakespeare had some particular 
poet in view when he wrote this sonnet. I do not think he 
meant more than “ I am not one of those poets who,” etc. 
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ij85. Summer.] 

To Mr. W. H., urging that he and Shakespeare have exchanged 

hearts 

My glass shall not persuade me I am old. 

So long as youth and thou are of one date; 

But when in thee time’s furrows I behold. 

Then look I death my days should expiate. 

For all that beauty that doth cover thee 5 

Is but the seemly raiment of my heart. 

Which in thy breast doth live, as thine in me: 

How can I then be elder than thou art? 

O, therefore, love, be of thyself so wary 
As I, not for myself, but for thee will, jo 

Bearing thy heart, which I will keep so chary 
As tender nurse her babe from faring ill. 

Presume not on thy heart when mine is slain; 
Thou gav’St me thine, not to give back again. 

line 4. “ ‘ Then do I expea,’ says Shakespeare, ‘ that death 
should fill up the measure of my days.’ The word expiate is used 
in nearly the same sense in the tragedy of Locrine, 1595 : 

‘ Lives Sabren yet to expiate my wrath,’ 
i.e. fully to satisfy my wrath.” (malone.) 
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1585. Summer.] 

To Mr. W. H. ShakeSpeare's looks must say what he cannot 
bring his ton \ue to Speak 

As an unperfeft a<£tor on the Stage 
Who with his fear is put oeside his part, 

Or some fierce thing repl< te with too much rage 
Whose Strength’s abunda ice weakens his own heart; 
So I, for fear of trust, forget to say 5 

The perfeft ceremony of Dve’s rite. 

And in mine own love’s S rength seem to decay, 
O’ercharg’d with burthen of mine own love’s might. 
O, let my looks be then tl e eloquence 
And dumb presagers of rry speaking breaSt; 10 
Who plead for love and look for recompense. 

More than that tongue that less hath more express’d. 
O, learn to read what silent love hath writ: 

To hear with eyes belongs to love’s fine wit. 

line 9. Q reads, “ O let my books be then,” etc. Malone men¬ 
tions the reading “ looks ” as suggested to him by C[apell] but 
rejefts it. Boswell complains of him juStly for having done so. 
I note that Camb. passes over Boswell’s and Cfapell’ls opinion 
without reference. All that Camb. says is “ 9 books] Looks Sewell.” 

line 12. Q reads, “ More then that tonge that more hath more 
expreSt.” Staunton, finding this unintelligible, would read “ More 
than that tongue that love hath more expressed.” Bearing in 
mind Shakespeare’s love of antithesis I venture to read as in my 
text. “ Less ” I take to mean “ less recompense than my eyes are 
now pleading for.” 
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24 

1585. Summer.] 

To Mr. W. H. A sonnet full of conceits after the manner of 

the time 

Mine eye hath play’d the painter and hath Steel’d 
Thy beauty’s form in table of my heart; 

My body is the frame wherein ’tis held. 

And perspe&ive it is beSt Painter’s art. 

For through the Painter muSt you see his skill, 5 
To find where your true Image piftur’d lies; 

Which in my bosom’s shop is hanging Still, 

That hath his windows glazed with thine eyes. 

Now see what good turns eyes for eyes have done: 
Mine eyes have drawn thy shape, and thine for me 10 
Are windows to my breaSt where-through the Sun 
Delights to peep, to gaze therein on thee; 

Yet eyes this cunning want to grace their art. 

They draw but what they see, know not the heart. 

line 1. Q reads, “and hath Steeld,” which I suppose means 
“ traced with a Steel point.” Camb. reads, “ and hath Stell’d,” with 
Dyce and Capell ms. I know of no verb “ to Stell,” and such 
rhymes as “ Steel’d ” and “ held ” are not uncommon in the 
Sonnets. Cf. “Noon” and “son,” sonnet 7; “converted” and “ de¬ 
parted,’’sonnet 11; “unset’’and “counterfeit,”sonnet 16; “come” 
and “ tomb,” sonnet 17; “ wrong ” and “ young,” sonnet 19. 
line 4. Cf. Richard II , 11 , ii, 18, 

“ Like perspectives which rightly gaz’d upon, 

Show nothing but confusion, eyed awry 
Distinguish form.” 

In Holbein’s “ Ambassadors ” in the National Gallery there is 
a familiar example of one of these “ perspectives ” in the distorted 
skull which disfigures the foreground of the picture. In the time 
of the Commonwealth, there were many such “ perspectives ” 
painted on tables. When a silver tankard was put upon a table 
so painted the reflection on its round surface showed a portrait of 
King Charles. That Shakespeare should call such a trick as this 
“ beSt painter’s art ” shows that in matters of painting he was 
profoundly ignorant. How could he possibly be anything else? 
line 14. Iam much tempted to read “ show not the heart.” 
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25 

1585. Summer.] 

To Mr. W. H., rejoicing that Shakespeare, and apparently 
Mr. W. H. as well, do not wove in an exalted Sphere 

Let those who are in fa' our with their Stars 
Of public honour and proud titles boaSt, 

Whilst I, whom fortune of such triumph bars, 
Unhonour’d joy in that 1 honour most. 

Great Princes’ favourite their fair leaves spread 5 
But as the Marigold at 1 tie sun’s eye. 

And in themselves theii pride lies buried 
For at a frown they in tJ leir glory die. 

The painful warrior farr oused for fight. 

After a thousand viftories once foil’d 10 

Is from the book of honour razed quite. 

And all the rest forgot for which he toil’d: 

Then happy I, that love and am beloved 
Where I may not remove nor be removed. 

line 4. Q reads, “ Vnlookt for ioy.” Bearing in mind the care¬ 
lessness with which this sonnet was printed in line 9, and Shake¬ 
speare’s great love of antithesis, I have ventured to adopt Staunton’s 
bold conjecture, Athenaeum , 3rd Jan. 1874. 

line 9. Q reads, “ famosed for worth. ” Considerations of rhyme 
making this impossible, Malone followed Theobald in emending 
as in my text. 
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2 6 

1585. Summer.] 

To Mr. W. H. "Possibly accompanying a letter containing the 
six next following sonnets 

Lord of my love, to whom in vassalage 
Thy merit hath my duty Strongly knit. 

To thee I send this written ambassage 
To witness duty, not to show my wit: 

Duty so great, which wit so poor as mine 5 

May make seem bare, in wanting words to show it. 

But that I hope some good conceit of thine 
In thy soul’s thought, all naked, will beStow it; 

Till whatsoever Star that guides my moving 
Points on me graciously with fair aspett, 10 

And puts apparel on my tatter’d loving 
To show me worthy of thy sweet respeft: 

Then may I dare to boaSt how I do love thee; 

Till then not show my head where thou maySt prove 
me. 

line 12. Q reads, “ of their sweet respeft.” Malone, who sug¬ 
gested the present reading, explains that the abbreviations formerly 
in use for “ their ” and “ thy ” closely resembled one another. He 
makes the same correction repeatedly in other sonnets. 
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27 

1585. Summer.] 

To Mr. W. H. Wt itten during travel 

Weary with toil, I hafte n e to my bed. 

The dear repose for limbs with travail tir’d; 

But then begins a journey n my head, 

To work my mind when body’s work’s expir’d: 

For then my thoughts, fro n far where I abide, 5 
Intend a zealous pilgrimage to thee, 

And keep my drooping e\ elids open wide 
Looking on darkness whici the blind do see; 

Save that my soul’s imaginary sight 

Presents thy shadow to my sightless view, 10 

Which, like a jewel hung in ghastly night. 

Makes black night beauteous and her old face new. 
Lo, thus, by day my limbs, by night my mind, 

For thee and for myself no quiet find. 

line 2. Modern editions generally read “ with travel tired/’ but 
I have kept Q’s “ trauaill.” 

line 10. Q reads, “ presents their shaddoe.” Malone again 
emends. See note on preceding sonnet, 

line 11. Malone cites from Romeo and Juliet , i, v, 48, 

“ It seems she hangs upon the cheek of night, 

Like a rich jewel in an Ethiope’s ear/’ 
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28 

1585. Summer.] 

To Mr. W. H. A sequel to the preceding 

How can I then return in happy plight. 

That am debarr’d the benefit of reSt? 

When day’s oppression is not eas’d by night. 

But day by night, and night by day, oppress’d? 

And each, though enemies to either’s reign, 5 

Do in consent shake hands to torture me; 

The one by toil, the other to complain 
How far I toil, Sill farther off from thee. 

I tell the Day, to please him, thou art bright 

And dost him grace when clouds do blot the heaven; 10 

So flatter I the swart-complexion’d night. 

When sparkling Stars twire not, thou gild’St the even. 
But day doth daily draw my sorrows longer. 

And night doth nightly make grief’s Strength seem 
Stronger. 

line 9. The sense is “ I flatter day by telling him that even when 
there is no sun, you are Still there to grace him, and so with night 
when there are no Stars.” 

line 14. Q reads, “greefes length seeme Stronger.” I follow 
the Cambridge edition, which adopts Dyce’s emendation. 
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2,) 

1585. Summer.] 

To Mr. W. H. Hi's friend’, love is the only solace of his 
otherwise almoi hopeless Bate 

When, in disgrace with I ortune and men’s eyes, 

I all alone beweep my 011 xaSt State, 

And trouble deaf heaven with my bootless cries 
And look upon myself ar d curse my fate, 

Wishing me like to one r tore rich in hope, 5 

Featur’d like him, like hit 1 with friends possess’d, 
Desiring this man’s art ar d that man’s scope. 

With what I moSt enjoy contented leaSt; 

Yet in these thoughts myself almost despising, 

Haply I think on thee, and then my State, 1 o 

Like to the Lark at break of day arising 
From sullen earth, sings hymns at Heaven’s gate; 
For thy sweet love remember’d such wealth brings 
That then I scorn to change my State with Kings. 
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3 ° 

ij8j. Summer.] 

To Mr. W. H. Written in the same key as the preceding 

When to the Sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things paSt, 

I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought 
And with old woes new wail my dear time’s waSte: 
Then can I drown an eye, unus’d to flow, 5 

For precious friends hid in death’s dateless night. 
And weep afresh love’s long since cancell’d woe. 
And moan the expense of many a vanish’d sight: 
Then can I grieve at grievances foregone. 

And heavily from woe to woe tell o’er io 

The sad account of fore-bemoaned moan. 

Which I new pay as if not paid before. 

But if the while I think on thee, dear friend, 

All losses are restor’d and sorrows end. 

line 8. Malone contends that “ sight ” here means “ sigh,” which 
he believes to have been sounded hard in Shakespeare’s time. He 
adds that by the word “ expense,” Shakespeare alludes to an old 
notion that sighing was prejudicial to health. 
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585. Summer.] 

To Mr. W. TI. A sequt ■ to the preceding sonnet 

Thy bosom is endeared with all hearts 
Which I by lacking ha' e supposed dead; 

And there reigns Love, .nd all Love’s loving parts, 
And all those friends wl ich I thought buried. 
How many a holy and )bscquious tear 5 

Hath dear religious lovi Stol’n from mine eye. 

As interest of the dead, which now appear 
But things remov’d that hidden in thee lie! 

Thou art the grave where buried love doth live 
Hung with the trophies of my lovers gone, 10 
Who all their parts of me to thee did give; 

That due of many now is thine alone: 

Their images I lov’d I view in thee. 

And thou, all they, hast all the all of me. 

line 8. Q reads, “ hidden in there lie.” The emendation 
thee ” is by Gildon. (Camb.) 
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32 

1585. Summer.] 

To Mr. W. H. Probablj a peroration to the preceding five 

sonnets 

If thou survive my well-contented day. 

When that churl death my bones with du$t shall cover. 
And shalt by fortune once more re-survey 
These poor rude lines of thy deceased Lover, 

Compare them with the bett’ring of the time, 5 

And though they be outstripp’d by every pen 
Reserve them for my love, not for their rhyme 
Exceeded by the height of happier men. 

O, then vouchsafe me but this loving thought: 

“ Had my friend’s Muse grown with his growing age, 
A dearer birth than this his love had brought, 11 

To march in ranks of better equipage: 

But since he died, and Poets better prove. 

Theirs for their Style I’ll read, his for his love.” 

line 7. “ Reserve is the same as preserve ; so in Pericles , ‘ Reserve 
that excellent complexion ’ ” (malone). See also sonnet 105 
(85 Q), line 3. 

line 10. Q reads, “Had my friends Muse growne with this 
growingage.” I see from the Cambridge edition that the emenda¬ 
tion “ his,” adopted by Hudson, was proposed in ms. by Capell, 
but erased Malone evidently intended to read “ his,” though he 
has not done so. 

* 

Between the writing of this sonnet and the next (121 Q), there 
has been a catastrophe. For the nature of this, and for the reasons 
which have led me to place 121 Q here, see chapter 9. 
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33 [121 Q] 

1585. Probably August.] 

To Mr. W. H. Written by Shakespeare before he had calmed 
down after the catastrophe ref rred to in the preceding note 

’Tis better to be vile thar vile esteem’d. 

When not to be receives eproach of being; 

And the juSt pleasure loSt. which is so deem’d 
Not by our feeling, but b ■ others’ seeing: 

For why should others’ f.lse adulterate eyes 5 

Give salutation to my sp >rtive blood? 

Or on my frailties why ar : frailer spies. 

Which in their wills count bad what I think good? 
No, I am that I am, and they that level 
At my abuses reckon up toeir own; to 

I may be Straight though they themselves be bevel; 

By their rank thoughts my deeds must not be shown. 
Unless this general evil they maintain— 

All men are bad and in their badness feign. 

lines 1 to 4. These lines make it clear that Shakespeare’s offence 
never went beyond intention. 

line 14. Q reads, “ and in their badnesse raigne.” But I can make 
no sense of this. The sense I take to be, “ I am not to be judged 
by the rank thoughts of these men, unless, indeed, they are pre¬ 
pared to admit that all men are bad, but pretend to be better than 
they are. For if they admit this, it does not matter much what 
they say.” I am, however, by no means confident that I under¬ 
stand the passage. 
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34 [33 Q] 

1585. Probably August.] 

To Mr. W. H. Shakespeare forgives his friend 

Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain-tops with sovereign eye. 

Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 

Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy; 

Anon permit the basest clouds to ride 5 

With ugly rack on his celestial face. 

And from the forlorn world his visage hide, 

Stealing unseen to west with his disgrace: 

Even so my Sun one early morn did shine 

With all-triumphant splendour on my brow, 10 

But, out, alack! he was but one hour mine. 

The region cloud hath mask’d him from me now. 

Yet him for this my love no whit disdaineth; 

Suns of the world may Stain when heaven’s sun 
Staineth. 

line 6. “ Rack is the fleeting motion of clouds.” (malone.) 
line 8. Q reads, “ with this disgrace.” I follow Hudson and 
accept S. Walker’s conjedture (Camb.). 

line 12. Mr. Wyndham quotes several passages from Shake¬ 
speare in which the word “ region ” is used as denoting the air 
generally. 
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35 [34 Q] 

1585. Probably August. ] 

To Mr. W. H. A sequel to the preceding sonnet 

Why didst thou promise ;uch a beauteous day 
And make me travel fort 1 without my cloak, 

To let base clouds o’ertak e me in my way. 

Hiding thy bravery in th ir rotten smoke? 

’Tis not enough that thro igh the cloud thou break 5 
To dry the rain on my St um-beaten face. 

For no man well of such a salve can speak 
That heals the wound and cures not the disgrace: 
Nor can thy shame give physic to my grief; 

Though thou repent, yet I have Still the loss: 10 

The offender’s sorrow lends but weak relief 
To him that bears the Strong offence’s cross. 

Ah, but those tears are pearl which thy love sheds. 
And they are rich and ransom all ill deeds. 

line 12. Q reads, “ the Strong offenses losse.” This would make 
“ loss ” rhyme to “ loss ”; the emendation “ cross ” is Malone’s. 
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36 


1585. Probably August.] 

To Mr. W. H. A sequel to the preceding sonnets 

Let me confess that we two must be twain 
Although our undivided loves are one: 

So shall those blots that do with me remain. 

Without thy help, by me be borne alone. 

In our two loves there is but one respeft, 5 

Though in our lives a separable spite. 

Which, though it alter not love’s sole effe£t. 

Yet doth it Steal sweet hours from love’s delight. 

I may not evermore acknowledge thee 
LeSt my bewailed guilt should do thee shame, 10 
Nor thou with public kindness honour me 
Unless thou take that honour from thy name: 

But do not so; I love thee in such sort. 

As thou being mine, mine is thy good report. 

line 6. “ Separable ” = “ separating.” (malone.) 
lines 13, 14. These two lines occur also as the concluding lines 
of sonnet 116 (96 Q). 
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37 


1585. Probably August.] 

To Mr. W. H. A sequel to the three preceding sonnets • 
Shakelpeare appears to be now lame 

As a decrepit father tala s delight 
To see his a&ive child d s deeds of youth. 

So I, made lame by Fori jne’s dearest spite. 

Take all my comfort of :hy worth and truth; 

For whether beauty, bit h, or wealth, or wit, ; 
Or any of these all, or al , or more, 

Entitl’d in thy parts do crowned sit, 

I make my love engrafti d to this Store: 

So then I am not lame, ooor, nor despis’d. 

Whilst that this shadow tloth such substance give 1 > 
That I in thy abundance am suffic’d 
And by a part of all thy glory live. 

Look what is best, that beSt I wish in thee: 

This wish I have; then ten times happy me! 

line 3. Malone argues that the lameness spoken of here, and 
again in line 9, is metaphorical, as also the poverty and despised 
State alluded to in line 9 I accept the lameness, poverty, and 
contempt as literally true for this period of Shakespeare’s life It 
does not follow that he had been lame long, nor yet that he re¬ 
mained so. He may have been “ made lame ” by some accident - 
possibly in a recent scuffle. Line 3 of sonnet 109 (89 Q), (“ Speak 
of my lameness, and I Straight will halt ”) indicates that though 
Shakespeare did not consider himself lame a year or so later, when 
we may suppose sonnet 109 (89 Q) to have been written, his 
friends could Still see that he limped occasionally. As for his 
being poor and despised, I do not think he would say that he 
was either of these things, unless they were true. 

line 7. Q reads, “ their.” See note on sonnet 26. “ Entitled 
means, I think, ennobled." (malone.) 
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38 

1585. Probably second half of August] 

To Mr. W. H. Apparently closely connected with the 
following sonnet 

How can my Muse want subject to invent. 

While thou dost breathe, that pour’St into my verse 
Thine own sweet argument, too excellent 
For every vulgar paper to rehearse? 

O, give thyself the thanks if aught in me 5 

Worthy perusal Stand against thy sight; 

For who’s so dumb that cannot write to thee, 

When thou thyself doSt give invention light? 

Be thou the tenth Muse, ten times more in worth 
Than those old nine which rhymers invocate; 10 
And he that calls on thee, let him bring forth 
Eternal numbers to outlive long date. 

If my slight Muse do please these curious days, 
The pain be mine, but thine shall be the praise. 

line 13. It is plain that some, at any rate, even of these early 
sonnets were recited among Shakespeare’s friends, and much 
admired; but I can find no evidence to suggest that copies were 
going about in ms. 
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39 

1585. Probably second hall of August.] 

To Mr. W. H. Apparently a sequel to the preceding sonnet; 
the separation referred to in sonnet 36 is Hill continued 

O, how thy worth with n anners may I sing. 

When thou art all the bet er part of me? 

What can mine own praii; to mine own self bring? 
And what is’t but mine o- 1 m when I praise thee? 
Even for this let us divic ed live, 5 

And our dear love lose na me of single one. 

That by this separation I: nay give 

That due to thee which tl ou deserv’St alone. 

O absence, what a torment wouldSt thou prove. 
Were it not thy sour leisure gave sweet leave 10 
To entertain the time with thoughts of love. 

Which time and thought so sweetly doth deceive. 
And that thou teacheSt how to make one twain. 
By praising him here who doth hence remain! 

line 12. Q reads, “which time and thoughts so sweetly doSt 
deceive.” Malone’s emendation “ doth ” has been generally 
adopted. Malone adds “ Thought in ancient language meant 
melancholy.” 

line 13. Cf. “ The Phoenix and the Turtle.” 

“ So they loved as love in twain 
Had the essence but in one; 

Two diStinfts, division none, 

Number there in love was slain.” 
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40 [127 Q] 

1585. Probably September.] 

Concerning Shakespeare’s Mifiress 

In the old age black was not counted fair. 

Or if it were, it bore not beauty’s name; 

But now is black beauty’s successive heir. 

And Beauty slander’d with a bastard shame: 

For since each hand hath put on Nature’s power. 
Fairing the foul with Art’s false borrow’d face, 6 
Sweet beauty hath no home, no holy bower. 

But is profan’d, if not lives in disgrace. 

Therefore my Mistress’ brows are Raven black. 
Her eyes so suited, and they mourners seem 10 
At such who, not born fair, no beauty lack. 
Slandering Creation with a false esteem: 

Yet so they mourn, becoming of their woe. 
That every tongue says beauty should look so. 

line 7. Q reads, “ Sweet beauty hath no name.” 
lines 9, 10. Q reads, 

“ Therefore my MiStersse eyes are Rauen blacke, 

Her eyes so suted. . . .” 

Staunton conjectured that “ brows ” should be read in line 10, 
but I prefer to read it in line 9 with Sidney Walker and Delius, 
whose reading I learn from Camb. 

Steevens writes: “ The reader will find almost all that is said 
here on the subject of complexion repeated in Love's Labour's 
Loff, rv, iii, 258-61: 

‘ O, if in black my lady’s brows be deck’d, 

It mourns that painting and usurping hair 
Should ravish doters with a false aspect; 

And therefore is she born to make black fair.’ ” 

It is the brow that is black here. Steevens evidently felt that 
the play was repeating the sonnet, not the sonnet the play. 
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41 [128 Q] 

1585. Probably September.] 

To Shakeare's Mitfress 

How oft when thou, m) music, music play’St 
Upon that blessed wooc whose motion sounds 
With thy sweet fingers, when thou gently sway’St 
The wiry concord that 1 line ear confounds. 

Do I envy those Jacks t lat nimble leap 
To kiss the tender inwa d of thy hand. 

Whilst my poor lips, wf ch should that harvest reap , 
At the wood’s boldness by thee blushing Stand! 

To be so tickled they w >uld change their State 
And situation with thosi dancing chips i> 

O’er whom thy fingers walk with gentle gait, 
Making dead wood mote bleSt than living lips. 
Since saucy Jacks so happy are in this. 

Give them thy fingers, me thy lips to kiss. 

lines 11 and 14. Malone again corrects Q, which reads “Ore 
whome their fingers walke, ,, and “ them their fingers.” 

* It has been argued from this sonnet that Shakespeare’s mistress 
was highly accomplished. One would like to have heard whether 
she could do more than Strum. And one would also like to know 
how far Shakespeare was qualified tc judge. The sonnet is con¬ 
ventional, and does not suggest a writer whose ear was likely to 
be much confounded by either concord or discord, however 
wiry. 
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42 [130 Q] 

1585. Probably September.] 

Concerning Shakespeare's Miftress. A satire on the amatory 
sonnets of the time 

My Mistress’ eyes are nothing like the Sun; 

Coral is far more red than her lips’ red: 

If snow be white, why then her breaSts are dun; 

If hairs be wires, black wires grow on her head. 

I have seen Roses damask’d, red and white, 5 
But no such Roses see I in her cheeks; 

And in some perfumes is there more delight 
Than in the breath that from my Mistress reeks. 

I love to hear her speak, yet well I know 

That Music hath a far more pleasing sound: 10 

I grant I never saw a goddess go. 

My Mistress when she walks treads on the ground: 
And yet, by heaven, I think my love as rare 
As any she belied with false compare. 

hve 10. Here again we become suspicious about Shakespeare’s 
love of music. He is not discriminating. How often when we 
ask people whether they like music are we not assured that they 
adore it, and on enquiring what kind of music they like be$t, 
receive the answer <c any music.” 

It was not so with the perfumes in line 7. It was not “ any 
perfumes,” but “ some perfumes.” 
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43 [hi Q] 

1585. Probably September ] 

Addressed to Shakespeare's Miftress, but not , one mule, 
imagine, s, mvn to her 

Thou art as tyrannous so as thou art. 

As those whose beauti s proudly make them cruel 
For well thou know’St to my dear doting heart 
Thou art the fairest an 1 moft precious Jewel. 

Yet, in good faith, son e say that thee behold, ; 
Thy face hath not the power to make love groan 
To say they err I dare 101 be so bold 
Although I swear it tc myself alone. 

And to be sure that is not false I swear, 

A thousand groans, but thinking on thy face, 10 
One on another’s neck do witness bear 
Thy black is faireSt in my judgement’s place. 

In nothing art thou black save in thy deeds. 
And thence this slander, as I think, proceeds. 

lines 13, 14. The obviously genuine almost fierceness of these 
two lines at the conclusion of a conventional sonnet recall the 
concluding lines of 45 (137 Q), and also the abrupt changes of 
tone in the ending of the highly unconventional sonnets 139, 
140, and 148 (147, 148, and 125 Q). 
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44 [132 Q] 

1 j 8 j. Probably September.] 

To SbakeSpeare’s Mi Stress-probably shown to her instead of 
the preceding sonnet , which u much the same in substance 

Thine eyes I love, and they as pitying me, 
Knowing thy heart torments me with disdain, 
Have put on black and loving mourners be. 
Looking with pretty ruth upon my pain. 

And truly not the morning Sun of Heaven 5 
Better becomes the grey cheeks of the EaSt, 

Nor that full Star that ushers in the Even 
Doth half that glory to the sober WeSt, 

As those two mourning eyes become thy face: 

O, let it then as well beseem thy heart 10 

To mourn for me, since mourning doth thee grace, 
And suit thy pity ’like in every part. 

Then will I swear beauty herself is black. 

And all they foul that thy complexion lack. 

line 2. Q reads, “ Knowing thy heart torment me with dis- 
daine.” 

Camb. follows Benson’s edition of 1640, which reads as in my 
text. Malone reads, “ knowing thy heart, torment me,” etc. 

line 12. Q reads, “ And sute thy pitty like in euery part.” I 
adopt Allen’s conjecture given in Camb. 
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45 [137 Q] 

1585. Probably September.’ 

An occasional sonnet concerning Shakespeare's Miffress, who 
has duple ised him 

Thou blind fool, love, what dost thou to mine eyes 
That they behold and see nc t what they see? 

They know what beauty is, ee where it lies. 

Yet what the beSt is, take th : worst to be. 

If eyes corrupt by over-par ial looks 5 

Be anchor’d in the bay whe e all men ride, 

Why of eyes’ falsehood haSt thou forged hooks 
Whereto the judgement of my heart is tied? 

Why should my heart think that a several plot 
Which my heart knows the wide world’s common place ? 
Or mine eyes seeing this, say this is not, 11 

To put fair truth upon so foul a face? 

In things right true my heart and eyes have erred. 
And to this false plague are they now transferred. 

line 9. “ a several plot.” Cf. Love's Labour's Lott, 11 , i, 223, 

“ My lips are no common, though several they be.” 

See Malone’s notes on the meaning of a “ several ” or 
“ severell ” plot as contrasted with a common plot. 
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46 [138 Q] 

1585. Probably September.] 

An occasional sonnet on the subject of ShakeSpeare’s Miffress 

When my love swears that she is made of truth, 

I do believe her though I know she lies. 

That she might think me some untutor’d youth 
Unlearned in the world’s false subtleties. 

Thus vainly thinking that she thinks me young 5 
Although she knows my days are paft the beft. 
Simply I credit her false-speaking tongue; 

On both sides thus is simple truth suppress’d. 

But wherefore says she not she is unjuft? 

And wherefore say not 1 that 1 am old? to 

O, love’s beft habit is in seeming truft, 

And age in love loves not to have years told: 
Therefore I lie with her and she with me. 

And in our faults by lies we flatter’d be. 

“ This sonnet is also found (with some variations) in ‘ The 
Passionate Pilgrim,’ a colle&ion of verses printed as Shakespeare’s 
in 1599.” (malone.) 

The version given in “ The Passionate Pilgrim ” is as follows: 
“ When my love swears that she is made of truth, 

I do believe her, though I know she lies. 

That she might think me some untutor’d youth. 

Unskilful in the world’s false forgeries 

Thus vainly thinking that she thinks me young, 

Although 1 know my years be past the best, 

1 smiling credit her false-speaking tongue. 

Outfacing faults in love with love's ill reSl, 

But wherefore says my love that she is young? 

And wherefore say not I that I am old? 

O, love’s be§t habit is a soothing tongue > 

And age in love loves not to have years told. 

Therefore VU lie with love and love with me. 

Since that our faults in love thus smother'd be” 

I have italicized the variations as Malone has done. 
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47 [139 Q] 

1585. Probably September.] 

To Shakefpeare’s All stress, whi is now enamoured of some one 
else-presumably of Mr. W. H. 

O call not me to justify the wrong 
That thy unkindness lays upon my heart; 

Wound me not with thine e r e, but with thy tongue; 
Use power with power, and day me not by Art. 

Tell me thou lov’sr elsewhei;, but in my sight, 5 

Dear heart, forbear to glanc : thine eye aside; 

What need’St thou wound with cunning, when thy 
might 

Is more than my o’er-pressM defence can bide? 

Let me excuse thee; ah, my love well knows 
Her pretty looks have been mine enemies; ic 

And therefore from my face she turns my foes 
That they elsewhere might dart their injuries: 

Yet do not so, but since I am near slain. 

Kill me outright with looks and rid my pain. 

line 3. Malone cites Romeo and Juliet, n, iv, 13, 14, 

“ Alas poor Romeo, he is already dead! Stabbed with a white 
wench’s black eye.” 

Steevens cites III King Henry VI, v, vi, 26, 

“ Ah, kill me with thy weapon, not with words.” 
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Shakespeare's Sonnets 


48 [140 Q] 

1585. Probably September.] 

To Shakespeare's Mistress, who is now enamoured of some one 
else-presumably of Mr. W. H. 

Be wise as thou art cruel, do not press 
My tongue-tied patience with too much disdain; 

Left sorrow lend me words, and words express 
The manner of my pity-wanting pain. 

If I might teach thee wit, better it were 5 

Though not to love, yet, love, to tell me so; 

As teSty sick men, when their deaths be near. 

No news but health from their Physicians know; 

For if I should despair I should grow mad. 

And in my madness might speak ill of thee; 10 

Now this ill-wreSting world is grown so bad. 

Mad slanderers by mad ears believed be. 

That I may not be so, nor thou belied. 

Bear thine eyes Straight, though thy proud heart go 
wide. 
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Shakespeare’s % Sonnets 


49 [hi Q] 

1585. Probably September. ] 

To Shakespeare's Miftress, ,<ut hardly, one would think , 
shown 0 her 

In faith, I do not love th e with mine eyes, 

For they in thee a thousi .id errors note; 

But ’tis my heart that I0 1 es what they despise. 

Who, in despite of view, is pleas’d to dote; 

Nor are mine ears with 1 ly tongue’s tune delighted, 
Nor tender feeling to baf: touch is prone, 6 

Nor ta£te, nor smell, des> re to be invited 
To any sensual feaSt witt thee alone: 

But my five wits nor my five senses can 
Dissuade one foolish heart from serving thee, 10 
Who leaves unsway’d the likeness of a man 
Thy proud heart’s slave and vassal wretch to be: 
Only my plague thus far I count my gain. 

That she that makes me sin awards me pain. 

line 6. Q reads, “ Nor tender feeling to base touches prone.” 
line 11. The meaning is, “ No argument from wits or senses 
can dissuade my heart from serving you; unswayed by anything 
that either wits or senses can urge my heart as it were unmans 
itself, and is contented to be your drudge.” 

line 14. The meaning I take to be, “ I shall suffer less for my 
sin hereafter, for I get some of the punishment coincidently with 
the offence.” 



Shakespeare's Sonnets 


50 [142 Q] 

1585. Probably September.] 

To Shakespeare s MiSlress, who is now enamoured of some one 
else-presumably of Mr. W. H.-who does not respond to her 

desires 

Love is my sin, and thy dear virtue hate, 

Hate of my sin, grounded on sinful loving: 

O, but with mine compare thou thine own State, 
And thou shalt find it merits not reproving; 

Or, if it do, not from those lips of thine, 5 

That have profan’d their scarlet ornaments 
And seal’d false bonds of love as oft as mine, 
Robb’d others’ beds’ revenues of their rents. 

Be it lawful I love thee, as thou lov’St those 
Whom thine eyes woo as mine importune thee: 10 
Root pity in thy heart, that, when it grows. 

Thy pity may deserve to pitied be. 

If thou do£t seek to have what thou doSt chide, 
Bv self-example maySt thou be denied! 

lines 1, 2. The sense is, “My sin is love, and your virtue is 
hatred-hatred of my sin which is based upon my love for you.” 

line 13. Q reads, “ If thou dooSt seeke to haue what thou dooSt 
hide.” The emendation “ chide ” is by Staunton, and appeared 
in the Athenaeum , 14th March 1874. 
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Shakespeare'S Sonnets 


51 [143 Q] 

1585. Probably September ] 

To Shakespeare’s Mistress, w, 0 is now enamoured of a youny 
man named Will—presumably Mr. W. H.-who will ban 
nothing to say to her 

Lo, as a careful house vife runs to catch 
One of her feather’d c eatures broke away, 

Sets down her babe, a id makes all swift dispatch 
In pursuit of the thing she would have Stay; 
Whilst her negle&ed cl lild holds her in chase, 5 
Cries to catch her who >e busy care is bent 
To follow that which flies before her face. 

Not prizing her poor infant’s discontent: 

So runn’St thou after that which flies from thee 
Whilst I thy babe chase thee afar behind; 10 
But if thou catch thy hope, turn back to me 
And play the mother’s part, kiss me, be kind: 

So will I pray that thou maySt have thy Will, 

If thou turn back and my loud crying Still. 

line 13. I agree with the many commentators who have held 
that none other than Mr. W. H. is here intended. 
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Shakespeare’s Sonnets 

52 [144 Q] 

1585. Probably September.] 

An occasional sonnet concerning Mr. W. H. and Shakespeare’s 
MiHress , but not addressed to either of them 

Two loves I have of comfort and despair 
Which like two spirits do suggest me Still: 

The better angel is a man right fair. 

The worser spirit a woman colour’d ill. 

To win me soon to hell, my female evil 5 

Tempteth my better angel from my side. 

And would corrupt my saint to be a devil. 
Wooing his purity with her foul pride. 

And whether that my angel be turn’d fiend 
Suspeft I may, yet not dire&ly tell; 10 

But being both from me, both to each friend, 

I guess one angel in another’s hell: 

Yet this shall I ne’er know, but live in doubt. 
Till my bad angel fire my good one out. 

“ This sonnet was printed in ‘ The Passionate Pilgrim,’ 1599, 
with some slight variations.” (malone.) 

line 6. “ The Passionate Pilgrim ” reads “ side ” as in my text. 
Q has “ sight.” 

line 9. “ The Passionate Pilgrim ” reads “ feend.” Q has 
“ finde.” 

line 11. “ The Passionate Pilgrim” reads “ both to me.” Q 
has “ both from me,” as in my text. 

line 13. “ The Passionate Pilgrim ” reads “ The truth I shall 
not know.” I have retained the text of Q, as mo§t editors have 
done. 
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Shakespeare's Sonnets 
53 [135 Q] 

1585. Probably September.] 

Written by Shakespeare for M r . W. H. (who has now change^ l 
his mind) to give to Shake fea ‘e’s Miffress (who is now in he ’ 
turn coy) as thoug > written by himself 

Whoever hath her w sh, thou haSt thy Will 
And Will to boot, an< Will in overplus; 

More than enough an I that vex thee Still, 

To thy sweet will ma ing addition thus. 

Wilt thou, whose will is large and spacious ; 

Not once vouchsafe t > hide mv will in thine? 

j 

Shall will in others sc right gracious. 

And on my will no fa ir acceptance shine? 

The sea, all water, yet receives rain Still 
And in abundance adcieth to his Store; 1 a 

So thou, being rich in Will, add to thy Will 
One will of mine, to make thy large Will more. 
Let no unkindness fair beseechers kill; 

Think all but one, and me in that one Will. 

line 1. The Will here I imagine to be Shakespeare. 
line 2. Both the Wills I take to be Mr. W. IL 
line 8. Q reads, “ in my will.” 

lines 11 and 12. Each of the three Wills in these lines I take to 
be Shakespeare. 

I suspeft the “ will ” in line 4 to be a printer’s error for Will , 
i.e. Shakespeare, but cannot build on a suspicion of a printer’s 
error. “Will,” without capital or italics means <c desire” all 
through this sonnet. 

line 13. Q reads, “Let no vnkinde, no faire beseechers kill.” 
I am told that the abbreviation “ ne,” with an elongated e, was 
in common use for “ nesse ” at the close of the sixteenth century 
If this “ ne ” in the ms. was ever so little detached from the fore¬ 
going part of the word, it would corrupt readily into the text 
of Q. 
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Shakespeare's Sonnets 


54 [136 Q] 

1585. Probably September.] 

Written by Shakepeare for Mr. W. H. to give to his {Shake¬ 
speare's) Miftress , as though written by himself 

If thy soul check thee that I come so near, 

Swear to thy blind soul that I was thy Will , 

And will, thy soul knows, is admitted there; 

Thus far for love, my love-suit, sweet, fulfil. 

Will will fulfil the treasure of thy love, 5 

Ay, fill it full with wills, and my will one. 

In things of great receipt with ease we prove 
Among a number one is reckon’d none; 

Then in the number let me pass untold, 

Though in thy Store’s account I one mnSt be; 10 

For nothing hold me, so it please thee hold 
That nothing me a some-thing, sweet, to thee: 

Make but my name thy love, and love that Still, 
And then thou lov’St me, for my name is Will. 

line 2. The Witt I take to be intended for Shakespeare. As 
also the Will in line 5. 

line 6. Q reads, “ I fill it full with wils.” The emendation is 
Malone’s. 

line 8. Steevens cites Romeo and Juliet, 1 , ii, 32, 

“... of many mine being one. 

May Stand in number, though in reckoning none.” 
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Shakespeare's' Sonnets 


55 [mi Q] 

1 j 8 j. Probably September. | 

'Presumably written by Shake if ’are for Mr. W. H. to give to 
his ( Shakespeare’s) Miflress as though written by himself 

Love is too young to kn< >w what conscience is; 

Yet who knows not cons hence is born of love? 
Then, gentle cheater, urg • not my amiss, 

Left guilty of my faults t ly sweet self prove: 

For, thou betraying me, 1 do betray 5 

My nobler part to my gn >ss body’s treason; 

My soul doth tell my bot y that he may 
Triumph in love; flesh Slays no farther reason. 

But rising at thy name doth point out thee 

As his triumphant prize. Proud of this pride, 10 

He is contented thy poor drudge to be, 

To Stand in thy affairs, fall by thy side. 

No want of conscience hold it that I call 
Her “ love ” for whose dear love I rise and fall. 
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Shakespeare''s Sonnets 
56 [35 Q] 

1585. Probably September.] 

To Mr. W. H. Shakespeare affefts to consider himself hurt 
in that Mr. W. H. has been {so he believes') enjoying his 
Millress. He admits , however, that he has himself been 
accessory to this 

No more be griev’d at that which thou hast done, 
Roses have thorns and silver fountains mud; 

Clouds and eclipses Stain both Moon and Sun, 

And loathsome canker lives in sweetest bud. 

All men make faults, and even I in this;— 5 

Authorizing thy trespass with compare. 

Myself corrupting, salving thy amiss, 

Excusing thy sins-more than thy sins are; 

For to thy sensual fault I bring in sense- 

Thy adverse party is thy Advocate- 10 

And ’gainSt myself a lawful plea commence: 

Such civil war is in my love and hate. 

That I an accessory needs muSt be 

To that sweet thief which sourly robs from me. 

line 4. Cf. Two Gentlemen of Verona, 1 , i, 41, 42, 

“ ... as in the sweetest bud 
The eating canker dwells,” 
and, again, sonnet 90 (70 Q), line 7. 

line 8. Q reads, “ their ” for both the “ thy’s ” in this line. 
See note on sonnet 26. I understand the meaning to be “ All 
men do wrong sometimes, as, indeed, I myself am now doing- 
inasmuch as finding examples that will justify your aft, becoming 
an accessory to it, glozing it over, and making excuses for it, 
are worse sins than any of which you are guilty.” 

line 9. “ The passage divested of its jingle seems designed to 
express this meaning ‘ Towards thy exculpation I bring in the 
aid of . . . my sense.’ ” (steevens.) 

line 13. I imagine Shakespeare to be referring to the faft that 
he had written sonnets for W. H. to give the lady as though 
they were his own. 
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Shakespeare's Sonnets 

57 [40 Q] 

1585. Probably September.] 

To Mr. W. H. 9 condoning ei ery thing, but giving him a hii t 
that he may very possibly find, he lady not all that he could wh 1 

Take all my loves, my ] )ve, yea, take them all; 
What ha$t thou then mo *e than thou hadSt before? 
No love, my love, that hou maySt true love call; 
All mine was thine befo e thou hadSt this more. 
Then, if for my love th >u my love received, ; 

I cannot blame thee for ny love thou uscdSt; 

But yet be blam'd, if the a thyself deceived 
By wilful taSte of what 1 hyself refusedSt. 

I do forgive thy robber), gentle thief. 

Although thou Steal thee all my poverty; id 

And yet, love knows, it is a greater grief 
To bear love’s wrong than hate’s known injury. 
Lascivious grace, in whom all ill well shows. 

Kill me with spites, yet we muSt not be foes. 

lines 6 and 8. Q reads, “ useSt ” and “ refuseSt.” A man cannot 
ce wilfully ” taSte what at the same time he is “ refusing.^ If my 
text is admitted the sense will be, “ Do not blame me if you find 
this lady troublesome; you refused her for some time, and it is 
nobody’s doing but your own that you now take up with her.” 
The emendation also gets rid of the having four consecutive 
lines ending in “ e$t.” 

line 7. Q reads, “ this selfe.” The emendation is given in 
Lamb, as by Gildon. 
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Shakespeare*s Sonnets 

58 [41 Q] 

1585. Probably September.] 

To Mr. W. H., excusing him , and at the same time mildly 
upbraiding him 

Those petty wrongs that liberty commits, 

When I am sometime absent from thy heart. 

Thy beauty and thy years full well befits. 

For Still temptation follows where thou art. 

Gentle thou art, and therefore to be won, 5 

Beauteous thou art, therefore to be assailed; 

And when a woman woos, what woman’s son 
Will sourly leave her till she have prevailed? 

Ay me! but yet thou mightSt, my sweet, forbear. 
And chide thy beauty and thy Straying youth, 10 
Who lead thee in their riot even there 
Where thou art forc’d to break a twofold truth. 
Hers, by thy beauty tempting her to thee, 

Thine, by thy beauty being false to me. 

line 1. Q reads, “ pretty wrongs.” I take Bell’s emendation 
from Camb. 

line 5. Malone cites from 1 Hen. VI, v, iii, 77, 

“ She’s beautiful, and therefore to be woo’d; 

She is a woman, therefore to be won.” 

Cf. also, Titus Andronicus, 11 , i, 82, 83, 

“ She is a woman, therefore may be woo’d; 

She is a woman, therefore may be won.” 

line 8. Q reads, “ he.” Malone accepts Tyrwhitt’s emendation- 
“ she,” which is generally adopted. 

line 9. Q reads, “ my seate forbeare.” I follow Malone in 
reading as in my text. 
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Shakespeare's Sonnets 
59 [42 Q] 

1585. Probably September.] 

To Mr. W. H., affecting to be more hurt than he really is 

That thou haft her, it if not all my grief. 

And yet it may be said I lov’d her dearly; 

That she hath thee is of ny wailing chief, 

A loss in love that toucl es me more nearly. 

Loving offenders, thus 1 will excuse ye: 

Thou do£t love her beca ise thou know’St I love her , 
And for my sake even s • doth she abuse me. 
Suffering my friend for 1 ly sake to approve her. 

If I lose thee, my loss is ny love’s gain. 

And losing her, my frier d hath found that loss; i<. 
Both find each other, an 11 lose both twain, 

And both for my sake by on me this cross: 

But here’s the joy: my friend and I are one; 

Sweet flattery! then she loves but me alone. 

As regards this and the two preceding sonnets see quotation 
from St. Evremond, chap. 9, p. 87. 

line 2. One cannot help surmising that with equal truth “ it 
might be said ” that Shakespeare did not love her very dearly. 
lines 9, 10. Cf. Two Gentlemen of Verona, n, vi, 20, 21, 

“ If I keep them, I needs mu$t lose myself; 

If I lose them, thus find I by their loss 
For Valentine myself, for Julia Silvia.” 
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Shakespeare's Sonnets 


60 [134 Q] 

1585. Probably September.] 

To Shakefpeare’s Mistress , whose conquest of Mr. W. H. is 
now supposed to have been completed 

So, now I have confess’d that he is thine 
And I myself am mortgag’d to thy will; 

Myself I’ll forfeit, so that other mine 
Thou wilt restore, to be my comfort Still: 

But thou wilt not, nor he will not be free, 5 
For thou art covetous and he is kind; 

He learn’d but surety-like to write for me 
Under that bond that him as faSt doth bind. 
The Statute of thy beauty thou wilt take. 

Thou usurer, that put’St forth all to use, 10 
And sue a friend came debtor for my sake; 

So him I lose through my unkind abuse. 

Him have I lost; thou hast both him and me: 
He pays the whole, and yet am I not free. 

line 9. “ ‘ Statute ’ has here its legal signification-that of a 
security or obligation for money.” (malone.) 
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Shakespeare's* Sonnets 


61 [i ; 3 Q] 

1585. Probably September ] 

To ShakeSpeare's MiBress , n bo has been found troublesomt 
both by Mr. W. 1 L and ShakeSpeare 

Beshrew that heart that makes my heart to groan 
For that deep wound it p ves my friend and me! 

Is’t not enough to tortu e me alone. 

But slave to slavery my s veet’St friend muSt be? 

Me from myself thy cruc l eye hath taken, 5 

And my next self thou harder hast engross’d: 

Of him, myself, and thee, I am forsaken - 
A torment thrice threefold thus to be cross’d. 

Prison my heart in thy Steel bosom’s ward. 

But then my friend’s heart let my poor heart bail; 1 o 
Whoe’er keeps me, let my heart be his guard. 

Thou canSt not then use rigour in my Jail; 

And yet thou wilt; for 1, being pent in thee, 
Perforce am thine, and all that is in me. 

line 4. “ Slave to slavery ” I suppose means nothing more 
than “ so utterly enslaved that he could not be more so though 
he were slave to slavery itself.” 
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Shakespeare*s Sonnets 


62 [152 Q] 

1585. Probably September.] 

Written by Shakespeare for Mr. W. H. to give to Shakespeare’s 
MiHress (who has dismissed him after a brief experience) as 
though written by himself 

In loving thee thou know’ft I am forsworn, 

But thou art twice forsworn, to me love swearing; 

In aft thy bed-vow broke, and new faith torn, 

In vowing new hate after new love bearing. 

But why of two oaths’ breach do I accuse thee 5 
When 1 break twenty! I am perjur’d moft. 

For all my vows are oaths but to misuse thee 
And all my honeft faith in thee is loft: 

For I have sworn deep oaths of thy deep kindness. 
Oaths of thy love, thy truth, thy constancy; 10 
And, to enlighten thee, gave eyes to blindness 
Or made them swear againft the thing they see; 

For I have sworn thee fair; more perjur’d I, 

To swear againft the truth so foul a lie! 

I agree with Mr. Wyndham in thinking that the connexion 
between Mr. W. H. and Shakespeare’s mistress was of short 
duration. Her love for him had been but recent, and already 
she was hating him. Whether the disappointment was on her 
side or on Mr. W. H.’s does not appear, but I suspeft it to have 
been on the lady’s, for from sonnet 90 (70 Q) it appears that 
Mr. W. H.’s youth has not been Stained, and from 114 (94 Q) 
we learn that he does “ not do the thing ” he “ mo$t doth show,” 
and that though he moves others he is “ himself as Stone, un¬ 
moved, cold, and to temptation slow.” 

line 13. Q reads, “ more periurde eye.” The emendation “ I ” 
is Malone’s. 
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Shakespeare^s Sonnets 
63 [43 Q] 

1585. Probably September.] 

To Mr. W. H. Written during travel 

When moSt I wink, then lo mine eyes beSt see, 

For all the day they view hings unrespe&ed; 

But when I sleep, in drear is they look on thee, 

And, darkly bright, are br ight in dark direfted. 

Then thou, whose shadov shadows doth make brigh 
How would thy shadow’s form form happy show 6 
To the clear day with thy much clearer light. 

When to unseeing eyes th r shade shines so! 

How would, I say, mine c yes be blessed made 
By looking on thee in the iving day, 1 o 

When in dead night thy fair imperfeft shade 
Through heavy sleep on sightless eyes doth Stay! 

All days are nights to me, till I see thee. 

And nights bright days when dreams do show r thee 
me. 

line 11. Q reads, “ When in dead night their faire imperfeft 
shade.” The emendation “thy” is Malone’s see note on son¬ 
net 26. 

hne 13. Q reads, “ All dayes are nights to see.” I have adopted 
Malone’s suggested emendation “me.” 
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Shakespeare’s Sonnets 


64 [44 Q] 

1585. Probably Oitober. ] 

To Mr. W. H. Written during travel 

If the dull substance of my flesh were thought 
Injurious distance should not Stop my way; 

For then, despite of space, I would be brought 
From limits far remote, where thou doSt Stay. 

No matter then although my foot did Stand 5 

Upon the farthest earth remov’d from thee; 

For nimble thought can jump both sea and land 
As soon as think the place where he would be. 

But, ah, thought kills me, that I am not thought. 

To leap large lengths of miles when thou art gone, 10 
But that, so much of earth and water wrought, 

I must attend time’s leisure with my moan. 
Receiving nought by elements so slow 
But heavy tears, badges of either’s woe. 

line 11. I.e. “ being so thoroughly compounded of these two 
ponderous elements.” (malone.) Malone also cites Hen. V, nr, 
vii, 23, “ He is pure air and fire, and the dull elements of earth 
and water never appear in him.” 
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Shakespeare'$ Sonnets 


65 [ 4 < Q] 

1 j 8 5. Probably O&ober. ] 

To Mr. W. H. A continuation of the preceding sonnet 

The other two, slight air and purging fire. 

Are both with thee, whenever I abide; 

The first my thought, th< other my desire. 

These present-absent wit 1 swift motion slide. 

For when these quicker I lements are gone 5 

In tender Embassy of lo^ e to thee, 

My life, being made of four, with two alone 
Sinks down to death, oppress’d with melancholy; 
Until life’s composition be recured 
By those swift messengers return’d from thee, 10 
Who even but now come back again, assured 
Of thy fair health, recounting it to me: 

This told, I joy; but then no longer glad, 

I send them back again and Straight grow sad. 

line 1 . Steevens cites Twelfth Night, n, iii, 10 , 

“ Does not our life consist of the four elements ? ” 
line 12. Q reads, “ of their faire health.” Malone again correfts. 
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Shakespeare’s Sonnets 


66 [46 Q] 

1585. Probably October.] 

To Air. W. H. Apparently Hill ivritten during a time of 

absence 

Mine eye and heart are at a mortal war 
How to divide the conquest of thy sight; 

Mine eye my heart thy picture’s sight would bar. 

My heart mine eye the freedom of that right. 

My heart doth plead that thou in him doSt lie, 5 
A closet never pierc’d with crystal eyes; 

But the defendant doth that plea deny 
And says in him thy fair appearance lies. 

To ’cide this title is impanneled 

A quest of thoughts, all tenants to the heart, 10 

And by their verdift is determined 

The clear eye’s moiety and the dear heart’s part: 

As thus; mine eye’s due is thine outward part 
And my heart’s right thine inward love of heart. 

In lines 3, 8, Q reads, “their ” instead of “ thy.” See Malone’s 
explanation as given in note to sonnet 26. 

line 9- Q reads, “To side this title.” The emendation “ ’cide ” 
is Sewell’s. (Camb.) 
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Shakespeare'$ Sonnets 


67 [*7 Q] 

1 j 8 5. Probably O&ober. ] 

To Mr. W. H. A sequel to the preceding sonnet 

Betwixt mine eye and h ;art a league is took, 

And each doth good tur is now unto the other: 
When that mine eye is f;. mish’d for a look. 

Or heart in love with sighs himself doth smother. 
With my love’s pifturc 1 ien my eye doth feaSt 
And to the painted banq jet bids my heart; 

Another time mine eye s my heart’s gueSt 
And in his thoughts of bve doth share a part: 

So, either by thy pi&ure or my love. 

Thyself away are present Still with me; 10 

For thou not farther than my thoughts canSt move. 
And I am Still with them and they with thee; 

Or if they sleep, thy picture in my sight 
Awakes my heart to heart’s and eye’s delight. 
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Shakespeare’s Sonnets 


68 [48 Q] 

1585. Probably Oftober.] 

To Mr. W. H. Still written during absence 

How careful was I when I took my way, 

Each trifle under truest bars to thruSt 

That to my use it might unused Stay 

From hands of falsehood, in sure wards of trust! 

But thou, to whom my jewels trifles are, 5 

MoSt worthy comfort, now my greatest grief. 

Thou, beSt of dearest and mine only care. 

Art left the prey of every vulgar thief. 

Thee have I not lock’d up in any chest. 

Save where thou art not, though I feel thou art, 10 
Within the gentle closure of my breaSt, 

From whence at pleasure thou maySt come and part; 
And even thence thou wilt be Stol’n, I fear. 

For truth proves thievish for a prize so dear. 

line 11. Boswell quotes from “ Venus and Adonis,” canto 131, 

“ Left the deceiving harmony should run 
Into the quiet closure of my breaSt.” 
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Shakespeare's Sonnets 


69 49 Q] 

1 j 8 j. Probably O&ober.J 

To Mr. W. H. Growing <ut of the lafl three lines of 1 be 
precea ng sonnet 

Against that time, i:' ever that time come, 

When I shall see the< frown on my defeats. 

When as thy love ha :h caSt his utmost sum. 

Call’d to that audit b f advis’d respects; 

AgainSt that time wh :n thou shalt Strangely pass 5 
And scarcely greet me with that sun, thine eye. 
When love, converted from the thing it was. 

Shall reasons find of settled gravity; 

AgainSt that time do I ensconce me here 
Within the knowledge of mine own desert, 10 
And this my hand against myself uprear. 

To guard the lawful reasons on thy part: 

To leave poor me thou hast the Strength of laws. 
Since why to love I can allege no cause. 



Shakespeare's Sonnets 


70 [50 Q] 

1585. Probably O&ober.] 

To Mr. W. H. Apparently written while Shakespeare was on 

a journey 

How heavy do I journey on the way. 

When what I seek, my weary travel’s end. 

Doth teach that ease and that repose to say, 

“ Thus far the miles are measur’d from thy friend! ” 
The beaSt that bears me, tired with my woe, 5 

Plods dully on, to bear that weight in me 
As if by some inftinft the wretch did know 
His rider lov’d not speed, being made from thee: . 
The bloody spur cannot provoke him on 
That sometimes anger thrusts into his hide; 10 
Which heavily he answers with a groan. 

More sharp to me than spurring to his side; 

For that same groan doth put this in my mind; 
My grief lies onward, and my joy behind. 

line 6. Q reads, “ Plods duly on.” The emendation is Malone’s. 
line 14. “My grief lies onward.” Is it possible that he was 
on his way to Stratford? 
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Shakespeare’s Sonnets 


71 [51 Q] 

1585. Probably O&ober.] 

To Air. W. H. A continu ition of the preceding sonnet 

Thus can my love excus' : the slow offence 
Of my dull bearer when t rom thee I speed: 

From where thou art wh r should I haSte me thence i 
Till I return, of posting 3 no need. 

O, what excuse will my ] ’oor beaSt then find, ; 
When swift extremity ca 1 seem but slow r ? 

Then should I spur thou ;h mounted on the wind, 

In winged speed no mot. Dn shall I know: 

Then can no horse with 1 ny desire keep pace, 
Therefore desire, of perfedf’St love being made, ic 
Shall need no dull flesh in his fiery race. 

But love, for love, thus shall excuse my jade; 

Since from thee going he went wilful-slow. 
Towards thee I’ll run, and give him leave to go. 

line 11. Q reads, “ Shall naigh noe dull flesh in his fiery race.” 
Malone has, “ Shall neigh (no dull flesh) in his fiery race,” but 
Strongly suspedts corruption. Camb. reads, “Shall neigh-no dull 
flesh-&c,” but gives the emendation by Kinnear which I have 
adopted in my text. I take the meaning to be: “ My desire to be 
with you will be so great, that I shall need no such dull flesh as 
that of my ‘ dull bearer ’ to convey me to you, but love will find 
an excuse for my poor beaSt which he would never have been able 
to discover for himself. Knowing, then, how slow he went when 
he was taking me from you, I will excuse him altogether; I will 
turn him adrift and will run all the way to you on foot.” 
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72 [52 Q] 

1 j 8 j. Probably late Autumn.] 

To Mr. W. H. Written affer Shakespeare's return , and 
excusing himself for not coming to see his friend so fi-equently 
as heretofore 

So am I as the rich, whose blessed key 

Can bring him to his sweet up-locked treasure. 

The which he will not every hour survey. 

For blunting the fine point of seldom pleasure. 
Therefore are feaSts so solemn and so rare, .5 

Since, seldom coming, in the long year set. 

Like Stones of worth they thinly placed are. 

Or captain Jewels in the carcanet. 

So is the time that keeps you as my cheSt, 

Or as the wardrobe which the robe doth hide, 10 
To make some special instant special bleSt 
By new unfolding his imprison’d pride. 

Blessed are you, whose worthiness gives scope. 
Being had, to triumph, being lack’d, to hope. 

line 8. “ The carcanet was an ornament worn round the neck.” 

(MALONE.) 
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73 1 5 3 Q] 

i j 8 j. Probably late Autui nn.] 

To Mr. W. H. A peai coffering of abundant flattery 

What is your subStanct , whereof are you made. 

That millions of Strang shadows on you tend? 
Since every one, hath c /ery one, one shade. 

And you, but one, can ,:very shadow lend. 

Describe Adonis , and tl e counterfeit 5 

Is poorly imitated aftei you; 

On He/en’s cheek all art or beauty set. 

And you in Grecian tires are painted new: 

Speak of the spring and foison of the year. 

The one doth shadow of your beauty show, io 
The other as your bounty doth appear; 

And you in every blessed shape we know. 

In all external grace you have some part. 

But you like none, none you, for constant heart. 

line 3. I keep the punctuation of Q. 
line 7. Q reads, “ all art of beautie.” 

line 8. From this as also from line 1 of sonnet 20 it is plain 
that Mr. W. H. had Still no hair on his face. 
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74 [54 Q] 

1585. Probably late Autumn.] 

To Mr. W. H. Apparently suggefted by the laff line of the 
preceding sonnet 

O, how much more doth beauty beauteous seem 
By that sweet ornament which truth doth give! 

The Rose looks fair, but fairer we it deem 
For that sweet odour which doth in it live. 

The Canker-blooms have full as deep a dye 5 

As the perfumed tinfture of the Roses, 

Hang on such thorns, and play as wantonly 
When summer’s breath their masked buds discloses: 
But, for their virtue only is their show. 

They live unwoo’d and unrespe&ed fade, 10 

Die to themselves. Sweet Roses do not so; 

Of their sweet deaths are sweetest odours made: 
And so of you, beauteous and lovely youth. 
When that shall fade, my verse distills your truth. 

line 14. Q reads, “ When that shall vade, by verse diftils your 
truth.” I follow Malone’s reading, and if he had read “ When 
thou shalt fade,” I should have followed him too, despite the 
“ your ” later on in the line. Cf. sonnet 24 for indiscriminate use 
of “ you” and “thou,” and the la§t two lines of 124 (104 Q). 
At any rate “ fade ” is indicated by the “ fade ” at the end of 
line 10. 
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75 [5 5 Q] 

1585. Probably late Autur in.] 

To Mr. W. H. ApparentIj suggested by the last line of the 
preceding sonnet 

Not marble, nor the gi ded monuments 
Of Princes, shall outliv< this powerful rhyme; 

But you shall shine mo e bright in these contents 
Than unswept Stone, be mear’d with sluttish time. 
When wasteful war sha l Statues overturn 5 

And broils root out the work of masonry, 

Nor Mars his sword no r war’s quick fire shall burr 
The living record of yoar memory. 

’GainSt death and all-oblivious enmity 
Shall you pace forth; your praise shall Still find room 
Even in the eyes of all posterity 11 

That wear this world out to the ending doom. 

So, till the judgement that yourself arise. 

You live in this, and dwell in lovers’ eyes. 

line 1. Q reads, “ monument.” The emendation is Malone’s. 
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76 [56 Q] 

1 j 8 5. Probably late Autumn.] 

To Mr. W. H., who, satisfied that he has regained his old 
ascendancy over Shaketfeare , is now neglefting him 

Sweet love, renew thy force; be it not said 
Thy edge should blunter be than appetite. 

Which but to-day by feeding is allay’d. 

To-morrow sharpen’d in his former might: 

So, love, be thou; although to-day thou fill 5 

Thy hungry eyes even till they wink with fulness. 
To-morrow see again, and do not kill 
The spirit of Love with a perpetual dulness. 

Let this sad Interim like the Ocean be 
Which parts the shore where two contracted new 10 
Come daily to the banks, that when they see 
Return of love, more ble§t may be the view; 

Or call it Winter, which, being full of care. 

Makes Summer’s welcome thrice more wish’d, more 
rare. 

line 13. Q reads, “ As cal it Winter.” I follow Malone in read¬ 
ing “ Or ” for “ As,” on Tyrwhitt’s suggestion. 
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77 [57 Q] 

1585. Probably late Autum; 1.] 

To Mr. W. H., who has age <n been trifling with the writer 

Being your slave, what s lould I do but tend 
Upon the hours and time of your desire? 

I have no precious time a t all to spend, 

Nor services to do, till y< u require. 

Nor dare I chide the wor d-without-end hour 5 
Whilst I, my sovereign, a - atch the clock for you. 
Nor think the bitterness >f absence sour 
When you have bid your servant once adieu; 

Nor dare I question with my jealous thought 
Where you may be, or your affairs suppose, 10 
But, like a sad slave, Stay and think of nought 
Save, where you are, how happy you make those. 

So true a fool is love, that in your Will, 

(Though you do any thing) he thinks no ill. 

line 5. Malone cites from Lore’s Labours Lost , v, 11 , 799, 

“ a. time methinks too short 
To make a world-without-end bargain in.” 

line 13- I keep the punctuation of Q. The capital W is perhaps 
a printer’s error. If not, this passage again suggests a play on 
Shakespeare’s Christian name. I read as in Q, but suspeft that 
“ Will ” should have been in italics, as I see from Camb. that 
Mr. Massey has conjectured. 

line 14. I keep the brackets of Q. 
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78 [58 Q] 

1585. Probably late Autumn.] 

To Mr. W. H. A sequel to the preceding sonnet 

That God forbid that made me first your slave, 

I should in thought control your times of pleasure. 
Or at yout hand the account of hours to crave. 
Being your vassal, bound to Stay your leisure! 

O, let me suffer, being at your beck, 5 

The imprison’d absence of your liberty; 

And patience, tame to sufferance, bide each check. 
Without accusing you of injury. 

Be where you list, your charter is so Strong 
That you yourself may privilege your time; 10 
Do what you will, to you it doth belong 
Yourself to pardon of self-doing crime. 

I am to wait, though waiting so be hell. 

Not blame your pleasure, be it ill or well. 

line 6. The meaning is “ Let me suffer the imprisonment of 
being kept at home waiting for you while you take your liberty 
and absent yourself [after having promised to come to see me].” 
lines 10, 11. Q reads, 

“ That you your selfe may priuiledge your time 
To what you will.” 

1 have adopted Malone’s emendation. 
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79 [59 Q] 

1585. Probably late Autum a.] 

To Mr. W. H. A peace- offering of abundant flattery 

If there be nothing new, but that which is 
Hath been before, how a :e our brains beguil’d. 
Which, labouring for in' ention, bear amiss 
The second burthen of a former child! 

O, that record could wit) a backward look ; 

Even of five hundred co irses of the Sun, 

Show me your image in ■ ome antique book. 

Since mind at firft in cha rafter was done; 

That I might see what the old world could say 
To this composed wonder of your frame, ic 

Whether we are mended, or whether better they. 

Or whether revolution be the same. 

O, sure I am, the wits of former days 
To subjefts worse have given admiring praise. 

line 8. “Would that I could read a description of you in the 
earliest manuscript that appeared after the firSt use of letters.” 

(MALONE.) 

“ This may allude to the ancient custom of inserting real por¬ 
traits among the ornaments of illuminated manuscripts, with in¬ 
scriptions under them.” (steevens.) 
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80 [60 Q] 

1585. Probably late Autumn.] 

To Mr. W. H. Another peace-offering 

Like as the waves make towards the pebbl’d shore,. 
So do our minutes hasten to their end; 

Each changing place with that which goes before, 

In sequent toil all forwards do contend. 

Nativity, once in the main of light, 5 

Crawls to maturity, wherewith being crown’d. 
Crooked eclipses ’gainSt his glory fight, 

And Time that gave, doth now his gift confound. 
Time doth transfix the flourish set on youth 
And delves the parallels in beauty’s brow, 10 

Feeds on the rarities of nature’s truth. 

And nothing Stands but for his scythe to mow: 

And yet to times in hope my verse shall Stand, 
Praising thy worth, despite his cruel hand. 

line 5. Malone points out that the “main of light” means 
“ the great body of light,” as we call the sea “ the main ” of 
waters. 
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8i[6 Q] 

1585. Probably late Autum 1.] 

To Mr. W. H. Again 'ffeffionately reproachful 

Is it thy will thy Image sh< uld keep open 
My heavy eyelids to the veary night? 

DoSt thou desire my slum >er should be broken. 
While shadows like to th< e do mock my sight? 

Is it thy spirit that thou s> nd’St from thee 5 

So far from home into m; deeds to pry. 

To find out shames and it le hours in me. 

The scope and tenour of thy Jealousy? 

O, no! thy love, though much, is not so great; 

It is my love that keeps mine eye awake; 1 o 

Mine own true love that doth my reSt defeat. 

To play the watchman ever for thy sake: 

For thee watch I whilst thou doth wake elsewhere. 
From me far off, with others all too near. 
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82 [62 Q] 

1585. Probably late Autumn.J 

To Mr. W. H. A sonnet of peace-offering and self-abasement 

Sin of self-love possesseth all mine eye 
And all my soul and all my every part; 

And for this sin there is no remedy. 

It is so grounded inward in my heart. 

Methinks no face so gracious is as mine, 5 

No shape so true, no truth of such account; 

And for myself mine own worth do define. 

As I all other in all worth surmount. 

But when my glass shows me myself indeed, 
Beated and chopp’d with tann’d antiquity, 10 
Mine own self-love quite contrary I read; 

Self so self-loving were iniquity. 

’Tis thee, myself, that for myself I praise, 
Painting my age with beauty of thy days. 

line 8. Q reads, “ in all worths.” 

line 10. “ Beated was perhaps a misprint for 'bated. 'Bated is 
properly overthrown, laid low, abated-, from abbattre.” (malone.) 

* 

For the reasons why I hold that Shakespeare was Still very 
young see chap. 10. 
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83 [63 Q] 

1585. Probably late Auturr n.] 

To Mr. W. H. Growing Obt oj the last six lines of th, 
precedin r sonnet 

Against my love shall be a I am now 
With Time’s injurious han l crush’d and o’erworn. 
When hours have drain’d 1 is blood and fill’d his brov 
With lines and wrinkles, w icn his youthful morn 
Hath travell’d on to Age’s fteepy night, ■ 

And all those beauties wht reof now he’s King 
Are vanishing or vanish’d out of sight. 

Stealing away the treasure of his Spring; 

For such a time do I now fortify 

AgainSt confounding Age’s cruel knife, 10 

That he shall never cut from memory 
My sweet love’s beauty, though my lover’s life: 

His beauty shall in these black lines be seen. 

And they shall live, and he in them Still green. 

lines 1 , 2. Again I mu.ft refer the reader to chap. 10 for the 
reasons why I hold that Shakespeare was Still very young. 

line 5. Malone was at one time inclined to read “age’s sleepy 
night,” but on consideration rejected this emendation. 
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84 [64 Q] 

1585. Probably late Autumn.] 

To Mr. W\ H. Continuing the train of thought that pervades 
the preceding sonnet 

When I have seen by Time’s fell hand defaced 
The rich-proud coSt of outworn buried age; 

When sometime lofty towers I see down-razed. 

And brass eternal slave to mortal rage; 

When I have seen the hungry Ocean gain 5 

Advantage on the Kingdom of the shore. 

And the firm soil win of the watery main. 

Increasing Store with loss and loss with Store; 

When I have seen such interchange of State, 

Or State itself confounded to decay; 10 

Ruin hath taught me thus to ruminate. 

That Time will come and take my love away. 

This thought is as a death, which cannot choose 
But weep to have that which it fears to lose. 

lines 5-10. Malone acknowledges the citation of Clapell] from 

11 Henry IV, in, 1, 45-53, 

“ O God! that one might read the book of fate. 

And see the revolution of the times. 

Make mountains level, and the continent 

Weary of solid firmness, melt itself 

Into the sea ! and, other times, to see 

The beachy girdle of the ocean 

Too wide for Neptune’s hips; how chances mock. 

And changes fill the cup of alteration 
With divers liquors! ” 
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8j [65 Q] 

1585. Probably late Autumn.] 

To Mr. W. H. SttU continuing the same train of melanchily 

re] 'etlion 

Since brass, nor Stone, nor earth, nor boundless s< 1, 
But sad mortality o’er-: ways their power, 

How with his rage shal beauty hold a pica 
Whose aftion is no Strc lger than a flower? 

O, how shall summer’s honey breath hold out 5 
AgainSt the wrackful si ;ge of battering days. 

When rocks impregnal le are not so Stout, 

Nor gates of Steel so Stiong, but Time decays? 

O fearful meditation! where, alack, 

Shall Time’s best Jewel from Time’s quest lie hid? 10 
O what Strong hand can hold his swift foot back. 

Or who his spoil of beauty can forbid? 

O, none, unless this miracle have might. 

That in black ink my love may Still shine bright. 

line 3. Q reads, “ How with this rage.” Malone says, “ Shake¬ 
speare, I believe, wrote 5 How with his rage,’ i.e. with the rage 
of Mortality.” He reads “ this,” however, in his text. 

line 10. Q reads, “from times cheft lie hid?” Malone was 
at one time inclined to read “ quest,” as Theobald had also con¬ 
jectured. He points out that a jewel does not lie hid “ from ” 
the cheSt in which it is kept. Alarmed probably by Stcevens’s 
rejection of the emendation, he withdrew his approval. But 
Theobald is surely right, for the following line shows that Time 
is supposed to be going about in quest of this or that. 
line 11. Q reads, “ Or what Strong hand.” 
line 12. Q reads, “Or who his spoile or beautic.” The 
emendation is Malone’s. 
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86 [66 Q] 

1585. Probably late Autumn.] 

To Mr. W. H. A cry of pain 

Tir’d with all these, for restful death I cry. 

As, to behold desert a beggar born. 

And needy Nothing trimm’d in jollity. 

And purest faith unhappily forsworn, 

And gilded honour shamefully misplac’d, 5 

And maiden virtue rudely ^trumpeted. 

And right perfection wrongfully disgrac’d. 

And Strength by limping sway disabled, 

And art made tongue-tied by authority. 

And Folly, DoCtor-like, controlling skill, 10 

And simple Truth miscall’d Simplicity, 

And captive good attending Captain ill: 

Tir’d with all these, from these would I be gone, 
Save that, to die, I leave my love alone. 
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87 [67 Q] 

1585. Probably late Autum n.] 

To Mr. W. H., who has bivi keeping company of which 
Shakespeare d d not approve 

Ah, wherefore with infei tion should he live 
And with his presence g 'ace impiety, 

That sin by him advanta ;e should achieve 
And lace itself with his s iciety? 

Why should false paintii g imitate his cheek, ; 
And Steal dead seeming c f his living hue? 

Why should poor beaut) indireftly seek 
Roses of shadow, since bis Rose is true? 

Why should he live, nov Nature bankrupt is. 
Beggar’d of blood to blush through lively veins? 10 
For she hath no exchequer now but his. 

And, prov’d of many, lives upon his gains. 

O, him she Stores, to show what wealth she had 
In days long since, before these laSt so bad. 

line 4. “ c Lace itself with his society,’ i.e. embellished itself. 
So Romeo and Juliet, 111 , v, 7, 8, 

‘. . . what envious Streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds.’ ” (steevens.) 

line 6. Q reads, “ Steale dead seeing of his liuing hew ? ” I see 
from Camb. that the emendation “ seeming ” was conjectured 
by Dr. Farmer and Capell. Malone mentions it but does not 
adopt it. 

line 12. Q reads, “ proud of many.” Cf. Appendix B (129 Q), 
line 11. The reading “prov’d” is due to Capell (Camb.). I 
cannot say that I understand exactly what Shakespeare meant. 
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88 [68 Q] 

i $ 8 j. Probably late Autumn.] 

To Mr. W. H. A sequel to the preceding sonnet 

Thus is his cheek the map of days outworn, 

When beauty liv’d and died as flowers do now, 
Before these bastard signs of fair were born. 

Or durSt inhabit on a living brow; 

Before the golden tresses of the dead, 5 

The tight of sepulchres, were shorn away 
To live a second life on second head; 

Ere beauty’s dead fleece made another gay: 

In him those holy antique hours are seen. 

Without all ornament himself and true, • io 

Making no summer of another’s green. 

Robbing no old to dress his beauty new; 

And him as for a map doth Nature Store, 

To show false Art what beauty was of yore. 

line 10. Q reads, “ Without all ornament, it selfe and true.” 
Malone conjectured “ himself and true ” as the correct reading, 
but did not venture to adopt it in his text. 
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89 [69 Q] 

1585. Probably late Autunn.] 

To Mr. W. H. Warning him that he is being much ill-fpokt n 

»/ 

Those parts of thee that th 5 world’s eye doth view 
Want nothing that the tho Lght of hearts can mend; 

All tongues, the voice of s >uls, give thee that due. 
Uttering bare truth, even o as foes Commend. 

Thy outward thus with 01 tward praise is crown’d; 5 
But those same tongues, tl at give thee so thine own, 

In other accents do this pi use confound 
By seeing farther than the eye hath shown. 

They look into the beauty of thy mind, 

And that, in guess, they measure by thy deeds; j o 
Then, churls, their thoughts, although their eyes were 
kind. 

To thy fair flower add the rank smell of weeds: 

But why thy odour matcheth not thy show, 

The soil is this-that thou dost common grow. 

line 3. Q reads, ‘‘give thee that end.” Tyrwhitt suggested 
the emendation “ due,” and Malone adopted it. Malone adds 
“ The letters that compose the word ‘ due ’ were probably trans¬ 
posed in the press, and the * u ’ inverted.” 

line 5. Q reads, “ Their outward thus, etc.” Malone has again 
emended. 

line 14. Q reads, “ The solye is this.” The edition of 1640 
reads “soyle” for “solye ” (Camb.). Malone declaring himself 
at fault reads “ solve.” [Richard Garnett, in a letter to Butler 
about Butler’s book on the Sonnets suggests reading “ foil ” for 
“ soil.” This reading Butler accepts in a letter dated 15 Decem¬ 
ber 1899 (Memoir of S. Butler , ii, 308).] 
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9° [7° Q] 

1585. Probably late Autumn.] 

To Mr . W. H. A sequel to the preceding sonnet , softening 

its effect 

That thou art blam’d shall not be thy defeft. 

For slander’s mark was ever yet the fair; 

The ornament of beauty is suspeft, 

A Crow that flies in heaven’s sweetest air. 

So thou be good, slander doth but approve 5 

Thy worth the greater, being woo’d oftime; 

For Canker vice the sweetest buds doth love 
And thou present’ll a pure unstained prime. 

Thou ha$t pass’d by the ambush of young days. 
Either not assail’d, or viftor being charg’d; *10 
Yet this thy praise cannot be so thy praise. 

To tie up envy evermore enlarg’d: 

If some suspeft of ill mask’d not thy show. 

Then thou alone kingdoms of hearts shouldSt owe. 

line 3. “ Suspect” means “suspicion,” as it also does in 
line 13. 

line 6. Q reads, “ Their worth the greater beeing woo'd of 
time.” Malone correts the cc their ” as usual. 

I see from the Cambridge edition that the emendation 
“ oftime ” for “ of time ” has been suggested, but no one seems 
to have adopted it and at the same time kept “ woo’d.” The 
sense is: “ If you are good now, slander only shows how con¬ 
firmed your goodness is; for you have been often wooed; vice, 
moreover, generally confines its attacks to the immature, and 
you have now passed victoriously through your most trying 
time.” 

line 7. Malone refers to C[apell] as citing Two Gentlemen of 
Verona , 1 , i, 41, 42, 

“ ... as in the sweetest bud 
The eating canker dwells.” 

lines . ‘ 4 Prime ” means “spring.” Cf Sonnets 3 and 117 
(97 Q). 
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9 1 [71 Q] 

[585. Probably early Winter.] 

To Mr. W. H. Witten in great dejettion 

No Longer mourn foi me when I am dead. 

Than you shall hear t le surly sullen bell 

Give warning to the v orld that I am fled 

From this vile world, vvith vileSt worms to dwel : 

Nay, if you read this ine, remember not 5 

The hand that writ it for I love you so 

That I in your sweet droughts would be forgot 

If thinking on me th< n should make you woe. 

O, if, I say, you look upon this verse 

When I perhaps com mounded am with clay, o 

Do not so much as m r poor name rehearse. 

But let your love even with my life decay; 

Left the wise world should look into your moan 
And mock you with me after I am gone. 

f line 1. Q reads, “ Then.”] 

line 2. Malone cites II Henry IV, 1 , i, 101-103, 

“. . . and his tongue 
Sounds ever after as a sullen bell. 

Remember’d knolling a departed friend.” 
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92 [72 Q] 

1585. Probably early Winter.] 

To Mr. W. H. A sequel to the preceding sonnet 

O, lest the world should task you to recite 
What merit lived in me, that you should love. 

After my death, dear love, forget me quite. 

For you in me can nothing worthy prove; 

Unless you would devise some virtuous lie, 5 

To do more for me than mine own desert, 

And hang more praise upon deceased I 
Than niggard truth would willingly impatt: 

O, left your true love may seem false in this. 

That you for love speak well of me untrue, 10 

My name be buried where my body is 
And live no more to shame nor me nor you. 

For I am sham’d by that which 1 bring forth, 

And so should you, to love things nothing worth. 

line 7. This line (as well as line 14, and many another in the 
Sonnets) makes it idle to maintain that Shakespeare was a purist 
in the matter of grammar. 

line 10. “ Untrue ” here = “ untruly.” 
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93 [73 Q] 

1585. Probably early Winte r.] 

To Mr. W. H. A sequel -o the two preceding sonnets 

That time of year thou maj ft in me behold 
When yellow leaves, or non or few, do hang 
Upon those boughs which 5 hake againft the cold, 

Bare ruin’d choirs where lat the sweet birds sang. 

In me thou see’ft the twiligl t of such day 5 

As after Sunset fadeth in th ; Weft; 

Which by and by black nigl t doth take away 
Death’s second self, that sea s up all in reft. 

In me thou see’ft the glowi; ig of such fire, 

That on the ashes of his youth doth lie, 10 

As the death-bed whereon it muft expire. 

Consum’d with that which it was nourish’d by. 

This thou perceiv’ft, which makes thy love more 
ftrong. 

To love that well which thou muft leave ere long. 

line 4. “ The quarto has ‘ rn’wd quiers,’ from which the reader 
muft extraft what meaning he can- the edition of 1640 has 
‘ ruined.’ ” (malone.) 

line 7. Steevens quotes from Two Gentlemen of Verona, 1 , iii, 87, 
“ And by and by a cloud takes all away.” 

line 14. Q reads as in my text, but I think it probable that 
Shakespeare wrote “ which thou muft leese ere long.” See line 
14 of sonnet 5. 
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94 [74 Q] 

1585. Probably early Winter.] 

To Mr. W. H. A sequel to the three preceding sonnets 

But be contented: when that fell arreSt 
Without all bail shall carry me away. 

My life hath in this line some interest, 

Which for memorial Still with thee shall Stay. 
When thou revieweSt this thou doSt review 5 
The very part was consecrate to thee; 

The earth can have but earth, which is his due; 

My spirit is thine, the better part of me: 

So then thou haSt but loSt the dregs of life. 

The prey of worms, my body being dead, 10 

The coward conquest of a wretch’s knife. 

Too base of thee to be remembered. 

The worth of that is that which it contains. 
And that is this, and this with thee remains. 

line 1. Malone refers to Cjapell] as citing Hamlet, v, ii, 347, 

“ Had I but time (as this fell serjeant, death, 

Is Strift in his arreSt,) O I could tell you - 
But let it be.” 

line 12. I presume it is the “ body,” not the “wretch,” that 
is “ too base ” etc. 
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95 [75 Q] 

1585. Probably early Winter ] 

To Air. W. H., whose intercourse with Shakespeare is now 
evidently ini rmittent 

So are you to my thoughts as food to life. 

Or as sweet-season’d shov ers are to the ground; 
And for the prize of you I lold such Strife 
As ’twixt a miser and his \ ealth is found; 

Now proud as an enjoyer, and anon 5 

Doubting the filching age will Steal his treasure; 
Now counting best to be with you alone. 

Then better’d that the world may see my pleasure: 
Sometime all full with feasting on your sight, 

And by and by clean Starved for a look; 1 o 

Possessing or pursuing no delight, 

Save what is had or must from you be took. 

Thus do I pine and surfeit day by day, 

Or gluttonmg on all, or all away. 

line 3. Q reads, “And for the peace of you.” Staunton 
(. Athenaeum , 6th December 1873) conjectured “ prize.” Malone 
says that the context seems to require “ price ” or “ sake he 
adheres, however, to the reading of Q, believing that an anti¬ 
thesis was intended between “ peace ” and “ Strife.” I have 
preferred to follow Staunton. 
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96 [76 Q] 

1585. Probably December.] 

To Mr. W. H. Declaring (so it would seem) that these 
sonnets are the only things the writer has yet written 

Why is my verse so barren of new pride. 

So far from variation or quick change? 

Why with the time do 1 not glance aside 
To new-found methods and to compounds Strange? 
Why write I Still all one, ever the same, 5 

And keep invention in a noted weed, 

That every word doth almost tell my name, 

Showing their birth and whence they did proceed? 

O, know, sweet love, I always write of you. 

And you and love are Still my argument; 10 

So all my best is dressing old words new. 

Spending again what is already spent: 

For as the Sun is daily new and old. 

So is my love Still telling what is told. 

line 6. The meaning is that the invention is clothed in a weed, 
or garment, by which it is easily recognized. 

line 7. Q reads, “ doth almost fcl my name.” The emenda¬ 
tion is Malone’s, 

line 8. Q reads, “ and where they did proceed.” I have 
adopted Capell’s suggested emendation. (Camb.) 
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97 [77 Q] 

1585-6. Probably Jan. 1.] 

To Mr. W. H. Apparent 'y accompanying a new year ’.' 
present of a l wk of tablets 

Thy glass will show the< how thy beauties wear, 
Thy dial how thy precic as minutes waSte; 

These vacant leaves thy nind’s imprint will bear. 
And of this book this let: rning maySt thou taSte. 

The wrinkles which thy ;lass will truly show < 
Of mouthed graves will give thee memory; 

Thou by thy dial’s shad\ Stealth may St know 
Time’s thievish progress to eternity. 

Look, what thy memory cannot contain 
Commit to these waste blanks, and thou shale find 10 
Those children nurs’d, deliver’d from thy brain 
To take a new acquaintance of thy mind. 

These offices, so oft as thou wilt look. 

Shall profit thee and much enrich thy book. 

line 3. Q reads, “The vacant leaucs.’’ Malone suggested the 
emendation “ these,” but did not adopt it; he refers, however, 
to line 10, where we read, “ commit to these waste blanks.” 

line 10. Q reads, “ Commit to these waste blacks.” The 
emendation is Theobald’s. 

* 

For the reasons which lead me to date this sonnet as I have 
done see pp. 114, 115. 
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98 [78 Q] 

1586. Probably Spring of 1585-6.] 

To Mr. W. H. Shakespeare having set the fashion of writing 
sonnets to Mr. W. H. is now jealous of other poets, and more 
particularly of one 

So oft have I invok’d thee for my Muse 
And found such fair assistance in my verse 
As every Alien pen hath got my use 
And under thee their poesy disperse. 

Thine eyes, that taught the dumb on high to sing. 5 
And heavy ignorance aloft to fly, 

Have added feathers to the learned’s wing 
And given grace a double MajeSty. 

Yet be most proud of that which I compile. 
Whose influence is thine and born of thee: 10 

In others’ works thou dost but mend the Style, 
And Arts with thy sweet graces graced be; 

But thou art all my art, and doSt advance 
As high as learning my rude ignorance. 

line 5. Surely these lines afford considerable ground for think¬ 
ing that Shakespeare had not written at all before falling in with 
Mr. W. H. Cf. “ By heaven I do love; and it hath taught me 
to rhyme ” ( Love's Labour’s Loti, iv, iii-the opening speech). 
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99 [79 Q] 

1586. Probably Spring of 1585-6.] 

To Mr. W. H. On the san e subjetl as the preceding sonn, t 

Whilst I alone did < ill upon thy aid 
My verse alone had a 1 thy gentle grace; 

But now my gracious numbers are decay’d 
And my sick Muse d >th give another place. 

I grant, sweet love, t iy lovely argument 5 

Deserves the travail 1 >f a worthier pen. 

Yet what of thee thy Poet doth invent 
He robs thee of, and nays it thee again. 

He lends thee virtue, and he Stole that word 
From thy behaviour; beauty doth he give, 10 
And found it in thy cheek: he can afford 
No praise to thee but what in thee doth live; 
Then thank him not for that which he doth say. 
Since what he owes thee thou thyself do St pay. 

line 7. I shall not attempt to discover who the poet here 
referred to is; it is quite likely thac he was some one whose 
very name has been lo§t to us. Of known poets Thomas Watson 
was the best then writing, except of course Spenser, who was in 
Ireland during the whole time covered by the Sonnets, and need 
not, therefore, be considered. As for Sir Philip Sidney, he too 
was out of England, having left for Flushing in November 1585. 
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ioo [80 Q] 

1586. Probably Spring of 1585-6.] 

To Mr. IV. H. On the same subject as the two preceding 

sonnets 

O, how I faint when I of you do write. 

Knowing a better spirit doth use your name, 

And in the praise thereof spends all his might 
To make me tongue-tied, speaking of your fame! 
But since your worth, wide as the Ocean is, 5 
The humble as the proudest sail doth bear. 

My saucy bark, inferior far to his. 

On your broad main doth wilfully appear. 

Your shallowest help will hold me up afloat. 
Whilst he upon your soundless deep doth ride; 10 
Or, being wreck’d, I am a worthless boat. 

He of tall building and of goodly pride: 

Then if he thrive and 1 be caSt away. 

The worst was thismy love was my decay. 

lines 5-8; Steevens cites Troilus and Cressida, 1 , iii, 34 , etc., 

“. . . The sea being smooth. 

How many shallow bauble boats dare sail 
Upon her patient breaSt, making their way 
With those of nobler bulk! 

* 

. . . Where’s then the saucy boat? ” 
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ioi [81 Q] 

1586. Probably Spring of 1585-6.] 

To Mr. W. H. Shakefpear * consoles himself with the refit c- 
tion that, come what ma , his verse has immortaliz 'd 

Mr. W. H. 

Or I shall live your Epito ph to make. 

Or you survive when 1 ir. earth am rotten; 

From hence your meraor death cannot take, 

Although in me each part will be forgotten. 

Your name from hence it imortal life shall have, 5 
Though I, once gone, to : 11 the world must die: 

The earth can yield me but a common grave. 

When you entombed in men’s eyes shall lie. 

Your monument shall be my gentle verse. 

Which eyes not yet created shall o’er-read, 10 

And tongues to be your being shall rehearse. 

When all the breathers of this world are dead, 

You Still shall live-such virtue hath my Pen- 
Where breath moSt breathes-even in the mouths of 
men. 

'line 1. “ Or ” has here the sense of “ whether.” 
lines 10, 11, 12. I have kept the punctuation of Q, leaving the 
reader to decide whether to put (as Malone and the Cambridge 
edition do) a semicolon at the end of line 12, or to have the 
semicolon at the end of line 11, and no Stop after “dead ” in 
line 12. 
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102 [82 Q] 

1586. Probably Spring of 1585-6.] 

To Mr. W. H. Contending that his praises were better worth 
having than those of the other poets whom his example had fired 

I grant thou wert not married to my Muse, 

And therefore maySt without attaint o’erlook 
The dedicated words which writers use 
Of their fair subjeft, blessing every book. 

Thou art as fair in knowledge as in hue, 5 

Finding thy worth a limit paSt my praise, 

And therefore art enforc’d to seek anew, 

Some fresher Stamp of the time-bettering days. 

And do so, love; yet when they have devis’d 
What Strained touches Rhetoric can lend, 10 

Thou truly fair wert truly sympathiz’d 
In true plain words by thy true-telling friend; 

And their gross painting might be better us’d 
Where cheeks need blood; in thee it is abus’d. 

In lines 5, 6, 7, 8, I have kept the punctuation of Q. The in¬ 
tention of the passage would be more evident if line 6 were 
treated as a parenthesis. 
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I°3 [83 Q] 


1 j 86. Perhaps April.] 

To Mr. W. H. Shakefpeart 's jealousy has led him to leav ■ 
off writing. Mr. W. H., however, being “fond on praise ,’' 
has again 'ajoled him 

1 never saw that you die painting need 
And therefore to your fj ir no painting set: 

I found, or thought I fo nd, you did exceed 
The barren tender of a 1 oct’s debt: 

And therefore have I sle >t in your report, ; 

That you yourself, beim extant, well might show 
How far a modern quill doth come too short, 
Speaking of worth, what worth in you doth grow. 
This silence for my sin you did impute. 

Which shall be mo£t my glory, being dumb; 10 
For I impair not beauty being mute. 

When others would give life and bring a tomb: 
There lives more life in one of your fair eyes 
Than both your Poets can in praise devise. 

Without any confidence that it is safe to date sonnets 98-116 
(78-96 Q) more closely than as between 1 st January 1585-6 and 
the beginning of the following summer, I take advantage of the 
interval of silence implied in line 5 , to suggest April 1586 as a 
possible date. 
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104 [84 Q] 


1586. Perhaps April.] 

To Mr. W. H. ShakeSpeare is mollified, but reproaches 
Mr. W. II. with being “fond on praise ” 

Who is it that says most? which can say more 
Than this rich praise, that you alone are you? 

In whose confine immured is the Store 
Which should example where your equal grew? 

Lean penury within that Pen doth dwell 5 

That to his subject lends not some small glory; 

But he that writes of you, if he can tell 
That you are you, so dignifies his Story. 

Let him but copy what in you is writ, 

Not making gross what nature made so clear, 10 

And such a counterpart shall fame his wit. 

Making his Style admired every where. 

You to your beauteous blessings add a curse. 

Being fond on praise, which makes your praises 
worse. 

lines 1-4. Q has no note of interrogation in any of the first four 
lines of this sonnet. Malone introduced them in the first two 
lines, and Staunton ( Athenaeum , 3 ISt January 1874), whom I have 
followed, suggested that there should be one at the end of line 4. 

line 10. Q reads, “Not making worse,” etc. I adopt Staun¬ 
ton’s conjecture from the Athenaeum, 31 St January 1874. 
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i °5 [8l Q] 

15 86. Perhaps between Apri i and June.] 

To Mr. W. H. Shakespeare de tares that as long as the other 
poet keeps on writing, bis own tongue is tied 

My tongue-tied Muse in mai ners holds her Still, 

While comments of your pr ise, richly compil’d, 
Reserve thy Character with i olden quill. 

And precious phrase by all t le Muses fil’d. 

I think good thoughts, whil t other write good words. 
And, like unletter’d clerk, St 11 cry “ Amen ” 6 

To every Hymn that able sp rit affords. 

In polish’d form of well refined pen. 

Hearing you prais’d, I say “ 'tis so, ’tis true,” 

And to the moSt of praise add something more; io 
But that is in my thought, whose love to you. 

Though words come hindmost, holds his rank before. 
Then others for the breath of words resped. 

Me for my dumb thoughts, speaking in effed. 

line 3. Q reads, “ Reserue their Chara&er.” Malone here again 
emends by reading “ thy,” regardless of the “ your ” in the pre¬ 
ceding line. Malone says <c £ Reserve,’ here, as in line 7 of sonnet 
32, is equivalent to ‘preserve.’” I see from Camb. that “re¬ 
hearse ” has been proposed as an emendation. 
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106 [86 Q] 

15 86. Perhaps between April and June.] 

To Air. W. H. Shakespeare declares that his silence is only 
due to the countenance given by Mr. W. H. to the rival poet 

Was it the proud full sail of his great verse. 
Bound for the prize of all too precious you. 

That did my ripe thoughts in my brain inhearse. 
Making their tomb the womb wherein they grew? 
Was it his spirit, by spirits taught to write 5 

Above a mortal pitch, that Struck me dead? 

No, neither he, nor his compeers by night 
Giving him aid, my verse astonished. 

He, nor that affable familiar ghoSt 

Which nightly gulls him with intelligence, io 

As viftors, of my silence cannot boaSt; 

I was not sick of any fear from thence: 

But when your countenance fil’d up his line. 
Then lack’d I matter; that enfeebl’d mine. 

line 4. Malone cites Romeo and Juliet, ii, iii, 9, 10 , 

“ The earth that’s nature’s mother is her tomb; 

What is her burying grave, that is her womb.” 

line 13. Q reads, “fild vp his line”; Malone reads “fil’d”; 
the Cambridge edition has “ fill’d.” In favour of “ fil’d,” we find 
this word in line 4 of the preceding sonnet. 
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107 [87 Q] 

15 86. Perhaps between April and June.] 

To Mr. W. H. Shakespeare convinced, or affecting to be 
convinced , that all is over between him and his friend\ bids him 

farew 11 

Farewell! thou art too deal for my possessing. 

And like enough thou know’t thy estimate: 

The Charter of thy worth gh es thee releasing; 

My bonds in thee are all det. rminate. 

For how do I hold thee but 1 >y thy granting? 5 

And for that riches where is riy deserving? 

The cause of this fair gift in ne is wanting. 

And so my patent back again is swerving. 

Thyself thou gav’St, thy own worth then not knowing, 
Or me, to whom thou gav’St it, else mistaking; 10 
So thy great gift, upon misprision growing, 

Comes home again on better judgement making. 

Thus have I had thee as a dream doth flatter, 

In sleep a King, but waking no such matter. 
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108 [88 Q] 

15 86. Perhaps between April and June.] 

To Mr. W. H. If Air. IT'. H. is determined so to have it, 
ShakeSpeare will attack himselj, in order to juSlijy his friend’s 
estrangement 

When thou shalt be dispos’d to set me light. 

And place my merit in the eye of scorn. 

Upon thy side against myself I’ll fight 

And prove thee virtuous though thou art forsworn. 

With mine own weakness being best acquainted,’ 5 

Upon thy part I can set down a Story 

Of faults conceal’d wherein 1 am attainted. 

That thou in losing me shalt win much glory: 

And I by this will be a gainer too; 

For bending all my loving thoughts on thee, 10 
The injuries that to myself I do. 

Doing thee vantage, double-vantage me. 

Such is my love, to thee I so belong. 

That for thy right myself will bear all wrong. 
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i °9 t 8 !' Q] 

1586. Perhaps between Apri and June.] 

To Mr. W. H. A sequt' to the preceding sonnet 

Say that thou didst fors ike me for some fault 
And I will comment up )n that offence: 

Speak of my lameness a id I Straight will halt, 
AgainSt thy reasons m2 icing no defence. 

Thou canSt not, love, d sgrace me half so ill, 5 
To set a form upon des red change. 

As I’ll myself disgrace; knowing thy will 
I will acquaintance Strangle and look Strange; 

Be absent from thy walks; and in my tongue 
Thy sweet beloved name no more shall dwell, 10 
LeSt I, too much profane, should do it wrong 
And haply of our old acquaintance tell. 

For thee against myself I’ll vow debate. 

For I muSt ne’er love him whom thou dost hate. 

line 3. This line seems to imply that the lameness of which 
Shakespeare spoke in sonnet 37 had not entirely left him. It 
suggests, “ I am no longer lame, but if you choose to say that I 
Still go more or less halt, I will halt at once.” Probably he Still 
halted a little sometimes. 
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no [90 Q] 

15 86. Perhaps between April and June.] 

To Mr. W. H. If his friend is determined to break with him. 
Shake. feare implores him to let him know the worH at once 

Then hate me when thou wilt; if ever, now; 

Now, while the world is bent my deeds to cross. 
Join with the spite of fortune, make me bow. 

And do not drop in for an after-loss: 

Ah, do not, when my heart hath ’scap’d this sorrow 5 
Come in the rearward of a conquer’d woe; 

Give not a windy night a rainy morrow 
To linger out a purpos’d overthrow. 

If thou wilt leave me, do not leave me laSt, 

When other petty griefs have done their spite, 10 
But in the onset come: so shall I taSte 
At fir§t the very worst of fortune’s might; 

And other Strains of woe, which now seem woe, 
Compar’d with loss of thee will not seem so. 

lines 5-8. I incline to think that these lines refer to the subject 
of sonnets 33-35, and not to the “spite of fortune ” mentioned 
in line 3- It is impossible, however, to be confident, for the 
words “ this sorrow ” seem to apply to a Still recent “ spite of 
fortune.” 
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hi [51 Q] 

1586. Perhaps between Apt 1 and June.] 

To Mr. W. IT. Shakespeare declares that the fear left his 
friend should break with him nars his enjoyment oj all else 

Some glory in their birth, s< me in their skill. 

Some in their wealth, sOme n their body’s force; 

Some in their garments, th< ugh new-fangled ill; 

Some in their Hawks and H< unds, some in their Horse; 
And every humour hath hi: adjunft pleasure 5 

Wherein it finds a joy abov * the reft: 

But these particulars are no: my measure. 

All these I better in one general beft. 

Thy love is better than high birth to me. 

Richer than wealth, prouder than garments’ coft, 10 
Of more delight than Hawks or Horses be; 

And having thee, of all men’s pride I boaft: 

Wretched in this alone, that thou mayft take 
All this away and me moft wretched make. 
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112 [92 Q] 

15 86. Perhaps between April and June.] 

To Mr. W. H. A sequel to the preceding sonnet 

But do thy worst to Steal thyself away, 

For term of life thou art assured mine; 

And life no longer than thy love will Stay, 

For it depends upon that love of thine. 

Then need I not to fear the worst of wrongs, 5 
When in the last of them my life hath end. 

I see a better State to me belongs 
Than that which on thy humour doth depend’: 
Thou canSt not vex me with inconstant mind, 
Since that my life on thy revolt doth lie, 10 

O, what a happy title do I find. 

Happy to have thy love, happy to die! 

But what’s so blessed-fair that fears no blot? 
Thou maySt be false and yet I know it not. 

line 6. Q reads, “ When in the least of them.” But surely 
Shakespeare cannot consider Mr. W. H.’s leaving him as “the 
least ” of wrongs. It would be the culminating, and hence the last 
misfortune; it would immediately kill Shakespeare, and, there¬ 
fore, this wrong, at any rate, has no terrors for him. 
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”3 [93 Q] 

15 86. Perhaps between A )ril and June.] 

To Mr. W. H. A seqrn l to the two preceding sonnets 

So shall I live supposin \ thou art true. 

Like a deceived husbar i; so love’s face 
May Still seem love to r ic, though alter’d new— 

Thy looks with me, thy heart in other place. 

For there can live no ha :red in thine eye, 5 

Therefore in that I cam ot know thy change; 

In many’s looks the fal e heart’s history 
Is writ in moods and fr< >wns and wrinkles Strange, 
But heaven in thy creation did decree 
That in thy face sweet love should ever dwell; 10 
Whate’er thy thoughts or thy heart’s workings be 
Thy looks should nothing thence but sweetness tell. 
How like Eve’s apple doth thy beauty grow. 

If thy sweet virtue answer not thy show. 

lines 13, 14. Here, again, as in some few other sonnets, the 
two concluding lines are somewhat sterner than the tone of the 
preceding ones would lead us to expert. 
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IT 4 [94 Q] 

15 86. Perhaps early Summer.] 

To Mr. IfT. H. A word of warning very affectionately couched 

They that have power to hurt and will do none, 

That do not do the thing they moSt do show. 

Who, moving others, are themselves as Stone, 
Unmoved, cold and to temptation slow- 
They rightly do inherit heaven’s graces 5 

And husband nature’s riches from expense; 

They are the Lords and owners of their faces, 

Others but Stewards of their excellence. 

The summer’s flower is to the summer sweet 
Though to itself it only live and die; 10 

But if that flower with base inflexion meet 
The basest weed outbraves his dignity: 

For sweetest things turn sourest by their deeds; 
Lilies that feSter smell far worse than weeds. 

line 14. Steevens pointed out that this line is likewise found 
in the anonymous play of King Edward III. I see from the 
Temple edition of the Sonnets that this play was entered on the 
books of the Stationers’ Register, ISt December 1595. 
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[95 Q] 

1586. Perhaps early Surr mer.] 

To Mr. W. H. Again vt y affectionately chiding with ). >m 
for the ill report in vhich he is obviously living 

How sweet and love ty dost thou make the sharr e 
Which, like a canke • in the fragrant Rose, 

Doth spot the beaut r of thy budding name! 

O, in what sweets d )St thou thy sins inclose! 

That tongue that tel) 5 the Story of thy days, 5 
Making lascivious comments on thy sport. 

Cannot dispraise but in a kind of praise; 

Naming thy name blesses an ill report. 

O, what a mansion have those vices got 
Which for their habitation chose out thee, 10 
Where beauty’s veil doth cover every blot 
And all things turn to fair that eyes can see! 

Take heed, dear heart, of this large privilege; 
The hardest knife ill us’d doth lose his edge. 

line 6. It is probable, though by no means certain, that the 
“sport ” here alluded to is to be connected with the subject of 
sonnets 33-35. 
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”6 [96 Q] 

1586. Perhaps early Summer.] 

To Air. W. H. A continuation of the same affefiionate 

chiding 

Some say thy fault is youth, some wantonness; 
Some say thy grace is youth and gentle sport; 

Both grace and faults are loved of more and less; 
Thou mak’St faults graces that to thee resort. 

As on the finger of a throned Queen 5 

The basest Jewel will be well esteem’d, 

So are those errors that in thee are seen 
To truths translated and for true things deem’d. 
How many Lambs might the Stern Wolf betray 
If like a Lamb he could his looks translate! ro 
How many gazers mightSt thou lead away 
If thou wouldSt use the Strength of all thy State! 
But do not so; I love thee in such sort. 

As thou being mine, mine is thy good report. 

lines 13, 14. These lines are also found as the last two lines of 
sonnet 36. 
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ll i [97 Q] 

15 86. Autumn.] 

To Mr. W. H. Perhaps accompanying a letter in pr. se 

How like a Winter hat 1 my absence been 
From thee, the pleasur of the fleeting year! 

What freezings have I i ;lt, what dark days seen! 
What old December’s Dareness every where! 

And yet this time rem< v’d was summer’s time; 5 
The teeming Autumn, Dig with rich increase. 
Bearing the wanton be rthen of the prime. 

Like widow’d wombs after their Lords’ decease: 

Yet this abundant issue seem’d to me 

But crop of Orphans and unfather’d fruit; 10 

For Summer and his pleasures wait on thee. 

And, thou away, the very birds are mute; 

Or, if they sing, ’tis with so dull a cheer 

That leaves look pale, dreading the Winter’s near. 

line 5. Malone explains that “ this time remov’d ” means 
“ this time when I was remote, or absent, from you.” 

line 7. “ The prime is the spring.” (malone.) C.f. sonnets 3 
and 90 (70 Q). 

line 10. Q reads, “ But hope of orphans.” The emendation 
“crop” is by Staunton ( Athenaeum , 315t January 1874). 
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1587. Summer.] 

To Mr. W. H. Again perhaps accompanying a letter in 

prose 

From you have I been absent in the spring, 

When proud-pied April, dress’d in all his trim. 

Had put a spirit of youth in every thing. 

That heavy Saturn laugh’d and leap’d with him. 

Yet nor the lays of birds, nor the sweet smell 5 

Of different flowers in odour and in hue. 

Could make me any summer’s Story tell 

Or from their proud lap pluck them where they grew: 

Nor did I wonder at the Lily’s white. 

Nor praise the deep vermilion in the Rose; 1 o 

They were but, sweet, but figures of delight 
Drawn after you, you pattern of all those. 

Yet seem’d it Winter Still, and, you away. 

As with your shadow I with these did play. 

line 2. Malone cites Romeo and Juliet , i, ii, 27, 

“ When well-appareird April on the heel 
Of limping winter treads. 5 ’ 

line 3. Q reads, “Hath put a spirit,” but seeing that all the 
re£t of the sonnet is in paSt time it seems more likely that Shake¬ 
speare wrote “had.” 

line 11. Q reads, “ They weare but sweet.” Malone suggested 
the reading “ They were, my sweet,” finding an anticlimax in the 
assertion that flowers were nothing more than sweet, and 
suspe&ing that the compositor caught the word “ but ” from a 
later part of the line. He did not, however, introduce the 
emendation into his text. A comma after the first “ but ” would 
get rid of the anticlimax. 
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1587. Summer.] 

To Mr. W. H. A sequel to the preceding sonnet 

The forward violet thus di d I chide: 

Sweet thief, whence didst thou Steal thy sweet tha: 
smells. 

If not from my love’s brea :h ? The purple pride 
Which on thy soft cheek f >r complexion dwells 
In my love’s veins thou h. St too grossly dy’d. 

The Lily I condemned for thy hand. 

And buds of marjoram ha« Stol’n thy hair; 

The Roses fearfully on th< rns did Stand, 

One blushing shame, anoner white despair; 

A third, nor red nor white, had Stol’n of both, 15 
And to his robb’ry had an tex’d thy breath; 

But, for his theft, in pride of all his growth 
A vengeful canker eat him up to death. 

More flowers I noted, yet I none could see 

But sweet or colour it had Stol’n from thee. 15 

lines 1-5. This quatrain has a coda by way of a fifth line. 

Q reads line 4 thus: 

“ Which on thy soft cheeke for complexion dwells ? ” 

This is what Shakespeare doubtless wrote in the first instance 
-intending the quatrain to end with a question. He probably 
cancelled the query-or forgot to cancel it-and added the fifth 
line, because until he did so the query remained unanswered, 
unless by bringing the answer to the preceding query over, and 
so making the violet Steal its complexion from Mr. W. 11.’s 
breath; it may have further occurred to him that he had not 
chidden the violet directly. The slovenliness of Q which has 
retained the original query after “ dwells ” has here Stood us in 
good Stead. 

line 9 . Q reads, “ Our blushing shame.” Malone correfted, 
as I see from Camb. that Sewell had also done. 
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120 [ioo Q] 

i j88. Probably Spring.] 

To Mr. W. H. After a considerable interval during which 
Shake feare has found other things to write about\ but has not 
yet {so it would seem ) become a play aright 

Where art thou, Muse, that thou forget’St so long 
To speak of that which gives thee all thy might? 
Spend’St thou thy fury on some worthless song, 
Dark’ning thy power to lend base subjects light! 
Return, forgetful Muse, and Straight redeem 5 

In gentle numbers time so idly spent; 

Sing to the ear that doth thy lays esteem 
And gives thy pen both skill and argument. 

Rise, reSty Muse, my love’s sweet face survey. 

If time have any wrinkle graven there; io 

If any, be a Satire to decay, 

And make time’s spoils despised every where. 

Give my love fame faster than Time wastes life; 

So thou prevent’St his scythe and crooked knife. 

line 9. Malone reads, “ Rise restive Muse.” Q has “ reSty.” 
Perhaps Shakespeare meant, or even wrote, “ rested.” 

lines 10, 11. These lines suggest that Mr. W. H.’s good looks 
were beginning to go off, though not so Strongly as the opening 
lines of sonnet 124, nor the concluding ones of 128. 
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in [ioi Q] 

1588. Probably Spring.] 

To Mr. W. H. A sequt l to the preceding sonnet 

O truant Muse, what hall be thy amends 
For thy negleft of trutl in beauty dy’d? 

Both truth and beauty >n my love depends; 

So dost thou too, and t lerein dignified. 

Make answer, Muse: \ ilt thou not haply say, 5 
Truth needs no colour .vith his colour mix’d. 
Beauty no pencil beaut ’s truth to lay. 

But beSt is beSt if nevei intermix’d? 

Because he needs no pnise, wilt thou be dumb? 
Excuse not silence so, ior’t lies in thee 10 

To make him much outlive a gilded tomb 
And to be prais’d of ages yet to be. 

Then do thy office, Muse; I teach thee how 
To make him seem long hence as he shows now. 

line 6 . Q reads, “ with his collour fixt.” 

Shakespeare makes “ use ” rhyme to “ abuse ” (sonnet 4, lines 
5 , 7 ); “abus’d” rhyme to “us’d ” (sonnet 102 [82 Q], lines 13, 
14); “express” rhyme to “press” (sonnet 48 [140 Q], lines 
1,3); “decrease” rhyme to “increase” (sonnet 15, lines 
5, 7); and “ commend ” rhyme to “ mend ” (sonnet 89 [69 Q], 
lines 2 , 4). I think it moSt likely that he made “ mixt ” and 
“ intermixt ” rhyme, and that “ lixt ” is the correction of some 
clever printer. 
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122 [l02 Q] 

1588. Probably Spring.] 

To Mr. W. H., who has been upbraiding Shakespeare for 
having loft his old affection for him 

My love is Strengthen’d, though more weak in seeming, 
I love not less, though less the show appear: 

That love is merchandiz’d whose rich esteeming 
The owner’s tongue doth publish every where. 

Our love was new and then but in the spring 5 

When I was wont to greet it with my lays; 

As Philomel in summer’s front doth sing, 

And Stops his pipe in growth of riper days : 

Not that the summer is less pleasant now 

Than when her mournful hymns did hush the night, 10 

But that wild music burthens every bough, 

And sweets grown common lose their dear delight. 
Therefore, like her, I sometime hold my tongue, 
Because I would not dull you with my song. 

line 7. Malone cites The Winter s Tale , iv, iv, 2, 3, 

“ ... no shepherdess, but Flora 
Peering in April’s front.” 

Again, Coriolanus , 11, i, 57, “ . . . one that converses more with 
the buttock of the night than the forehead of the morning.” 
Again, II Henry IV , iv, iv, 91-93, 

“ . . . thou art a summer bird, 

Which ever in the haunch of winter sings 
The lifting up of day.” 

line 8. Q reads as in my text. The Cambridge edition adopt¬ 
ing Mr. Housman’s emendation reads “ her,” which seems pre¬ 
ferable, but Shakespeare is quite capable of writing “ his ” in one 
line and “ her ” two lines later, about the same object. Seeing 
that Malone keeps to the text of Q, I do also. 
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123 [103 Q] 

1588. Probably Spring. ] 

To Mr. W. H. Excusing hims elf, and plying his friend with 
the flattery which he knou f to be so dear to him 

Alack, what poverty n y Muse brings forth. 

That having such a sco- >e to show her pride. 

The argument, all bare, is of more worth 
Than when it hath my idded praise beside! 

O, blame me not if I nc more can write! 5 

Look in your glass, anc there appears a face 
That over-goes my blu; t invention quite, 

Dulling my lines and d< ing me disgrace. 

Were it not sinful then. Striving to mend. 

To mar the subjeft that before was well ? 1 o 

For to no other pass m) verses tend 

Than of your graces and your gifts to tell; 

And more, much more, than in my verse can sit. 
Your own glass shows you when you look in it. 

lines 9, 10. Malone cites King Lear , i, iv, 369, 

“ Striving to better, oft we mar what’s well,” 
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124 [104 Q] 

1588. Probably Spring.] 

To Mr. W. H., asseverating that his good looks are not 

leaving him 

To me, fair friend, you never can be old. 

For as you were when first your eye I eyed. 

Such seems your beauty Still. Three Winters cold 
Have from tire forests shook three summers’ pride, 
Three beauteous springs to yellow Autumn turn’d 5 
In process of the seasons have I seen, 

Three April perfumes in three hot Junes burn’d. 
Since first I saw you fresh, which yet are green. 

Ah, yet doth beauty, like a Dial-hand, 

Steal from his figure and no pace perceiv’d; 10 
So your sweet hue, which methinks Still doth Stand, 
Hath motion, and mine eye may be deceiv’d: 

For fear of which, hear this, thou age unbred; 

Ere you were born was beauty’s summer dead. 

line 1. It would seem as though Mr. W. H. had been saying 
something to Shakespeare about his looking old. Shakespeare 
asseverates that to him he can never seem old, however much he 
may do so to other people. “ Such seems your beauty Still,” gives 
an uncertain sound; so also do the last six lines. See notes on 
sonnets 120, lines 10, 11, and 128, lines 9-14. 

lines 3-7. We have three of each of the four seasons, and should 
be now at the same part of the year as that in which the series 
began, but three years later. For the reasons which convince me 
that this should be spring, see chapter 10. 
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125 [105 Q] 

1588. Probably Spring.] 

To Air. W. H. Plying h m with affectionate flattery 

Let not my love be call’i l Idolatry, 

Nor my beloved as an Ic dI show, 

Since all alike my songs a id praises be 
To one, of one, Still such and ever so. 

Kind is my love to-day, 3-morrow kind, 5 

Still constant in a wondi ius excellence; 

Therefore my verse to o nStancy confin’d, 

One thing expressing, le: ves out difference. 

Fair, kind, and true, is al my argument. 

Fair, kind, and true, varying to other words; 10 
And in this change is m) invention spent, 

Three themes in one, which wondrous scope affords. 
Fair, kind, and true, have often liv’d alone, 
Which three till now never kept seat in one. 
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126 [106 Q] 

1588. Probably Spring.] 

To Mr. W. H. Again plying him with affectionate flattery 

When in the Chronicle of wafted time 
I see descriptions of the faireft wights. 

And beauty making beautiful old rhyme 
In praise of Ladies dead and lovely Knights, 

Then, in the blazon of sweet beauty’s beSt, 5 
Of hand, of foot, of lip, of eye, of brow, 

I see their antique Pen would have express’d 
Even such a beauty as you master now. 

So all their praises are but prophecies 
Of this our time, all you prefiguring; 10 

And, for they look’d but with divining eyes. 
They had not skill enough your worth to sing: 
For we, which now behold these present days. 
Have eyes to wonder, but lack tongues to praise. 

line 12. Qreads, “They had not Still enough.” Malone adopts 
the emendation suggested to him by Tyrwhitt. The sense is “ The 
ancients were labouring to express such beauty as yours, but could 
not praise you inasmuch as they could not see you well enough. 
We on the other hand can see you but cannot praise you, for our 
tongues fail us, as their eyes failed the ancients.” 

Mr. Wyndham adheres to the reading of Q. I agree with his 
interpretation of the passage, but cannot see how it can be got 
quite equitably out of either the Quarto or the amended version. 
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127 [107 Q] 

1588. About August 8.] 

To Mr. W. H. Reflecting th ■ relief oj the nation on having 
passed safely through a time of great peril. Probably ar, 
advance on Shakefpeare's pan after an interval oj coldness 

Not mine own fears, noi the prophetic soul 
Of the wide world drearr ng on things to come, 

Can yet the lease of my t ue love control. 

Suppos’d as forfeit to a c infin’d doom. 

The mortal Moon hath 1 er eclipse endur’d, 5 

And the sad Augurs moc : their own presage; 
Inccrtainties now crown :hemselves assur’d, 

And peace proclaims Olives of endless age. 

Now with the drops of this most balmy time 
My love looks fresh, and Death to me subscribes, to 
Since, spite of him, I’ll live in this poor rhyme. 
While he insults o’er dull and speechless tribes: 

And thou in this shalt find thy monument, 

When tyrants’ creSts and tombs of brass arc spent. 

In chapter 111 have given my reasons For holding that this 
sonnet refers to the defeat of the Spanish Armada. 
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128 [108 Q] 

1588. Between Aug. 8 and Dec. 1.] 

To Mr. IV. H., who has not accepted Shakespeare’s advance 
and has been upbraiding him for want of constancy 

What’s in the brain, that Ink may character, 

Which hath not figur’d to thee my true spirit? 
What’s new to speak, what new to register, 

That may express my love, or thy dear merit? 
Nothing, sweet boy; but yet, like prayers divine, 5 
I muSt each day say o’er the very same; 

Counting no old thing old, thou mine, I thine. 

Even as when first I hallow’d thy fair name. 

So that eternal love in love’s fresh case 

Weighs not the duSt and injury of age, ic 

Nor gives to necessary wrinkles place. 

But makes antiquity for aye his page; 

Finding the first conceit of love there bred 
Where time and outward form would show it dead. 

line 3. Q reads, “ what now to register.” The emendation 
“ new ” is Malone’s. 

The laSt six lines of this sonnet, as also the passages already 
noted in 120 and 124, suggest with some force that Mr. W. H. 
was losing his good looks. Mr. Wyndham says, “ I am convinced 
that the Poet does not refer to any change in the outward beauty 
of the Friend.” I think that if Mr. Wyndham was as fully con¬ 
vinced of this as he believes himself to be, he would not have 
put his “ not ” in italics. 
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I2 9 [ io 9 Q] 

1588. Between Aug. 8 anc Dec. 1.] 

To Mr. W. H. A seq eel to the preceding sonnet 

O, never say that 1 w is false of heart, 

Though absence seerr'd my flame to qualify. 

As easy might I from myself depart 

As from my soul, whi :h in thy breast doth lie: 

That is my home of 1 < ce; if I have rang’d 

Like him that travels return again 

JuSt to the time, not v ith the time exchang’d. 

So that myself bring ' /ater for my Stain. 

Never believe, thougl in my nature reign’d 
All frailties that besiege all kinds of blood, 1 > 
That it could so preposterously be Strain’d, 

To leave for nothing all thy sum of good; 

For nothing this wide Universe I call, 

Save thou, my Rose; in it thou art my all. 

line 4. Malone cites Love’s Labour’s Loll, v, 11 , 826, 

“ Hence ever, then, my heart is in thy breaSt ” 

And “ Venus and Adonis,” canto 97, 

“ Bids him farewell and look well to her heart, 

The which . . . 

He carries thence incaged in his breaSt.” 

line 11. Q reads, “so prepoSterouslie be Stain’d.” I have 
adopted Staunton’s ( Athenaeum , 31 St January 1874) emendation, 
the meaning is “ Never believe that the Strain of my blood is so 
abnormal,” etc. 
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130 [no Q] 

1588. Between Aug. 8 and Dec. 1.] 

To Mr. W. H. Continuing to express penitence for the 
inconstancy with which Mr. W. H. has been reproaching him 

Alas, ’tis true I have gone here and there 
And made myself a motley to the view. 

Gor’d mine own thoughts, sold cheap what is most dear. 
Made old offences of affe&ions new; 

Mo 5 t true it is that I have look’d on truth 5 

Askance and Strangely: But, by all above. 

These blenches gave my heart another youth. 

And worse essays prov’d thee my best of love. 

Now all is done save what shall have no end: 

Mine appetite I never more will grind 1 o 

On newer proof, to try an older friend, 

A God in love, to whom I am confin’d. 

Then give me welcome, next my heaven the beSt, 
Even to thy pure and moSt, most loving breaSt. 

line 9- Q reads, “ Now all is done, haue what shall haue no 
end.” Malone adopted Tyrwhitt’s conjefhiral emendation “ save 
what shall have,” etc. 
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I 3 I [m Q] 

1588. Between Aug. 8 and Dec. 1.] 

To Mr. W. H. Still con tinring the same vein of peni/enc 

O, for my sake do yoi with fortune chide, 

The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds. 

That did not better fo • my life provide 
Than public means w iich public manners breeds 
Thence comes it that r ly name receives a brand. 
And almost thence my nature is subdu’d 
To what it works in, l.ke the Dyer’s hand; 

Pity me then and wisl 1 were renew’d, 

Whilst, like a willing patient, I will drink 
Potions of Eisel ’gainst my Strong infeCtion; 1 o 

No bitterness that I will bitter think, 

Nor double penance, to correct correction. 

Pity me then, dear friend, and I assure ye 
Even that your pity is enough to cure me. 

line 1. Q reads, “ doe you wish fortune chide.” The Cam¬ 
bridge edition quotes Gildon as the emendator. Malone also 
made the same emendation. 

line 10. Eisel is vinegar. “ Vinegar is esteemed very efficacious 
in preventing the communication of plague and other contagious 
distempers.” (malone.) 
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132 [x I2 Q] 

1588. Between Aug. 8 and Dec. 1.] 

To Mr. W. H . A sequel to the preceding sonnet 

Your love and pity doth the impression fill 
Which vulgar scandal Stamp’d upon my brow; 

For what care I who call me well or ill, 

So you o’er-green my bad, my good allow? 

You are my All the world, and I muSt Strive 5 

To know my shames and praises from your tongue; 
None else to me, nor I to none alive. 

That my Steel’d sense or changes right or wrong. 

In so profound Abysm I throw all care 

Of others’ voices, that my Adder’s sense 10 

To critic and to flatterer stopped are. 

Mark how with my negleft 1 do dispense: 

You are so Strongly in my purpose bred 
That all the world besides methinks are dead. 

line 14. Q reads, “ That all the world besides me thinkes y’are 
dead.” Malone in his edition of 1780 reads as in my text, which 
is the one generally adopted. This reading was also conjectured 
by Capell and Steevens. In his latent edition Malone reads “ me¬ 
thinks they are dead,” adding “ Y’are was, I suppose, an abbrevia¬ 
tion for ‘ they are ’ or ‘ th’ are/ Such unpleasing contractions are 
often found in our old poets.” 
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03 [”3 Q] 

1588. Between, say, Sept. 1 and Dec. 1.] 

To Mr . W. H. I Written during travel 

SiNCh 1 left you mine dye is in my mind. 

And that which govei as me to go about 
Doth part his funftio t and is partly blind, 

Seems seeing, but efft dually is out; 

For it no form delive s to the heart ; 

Of bird, of flower, or ;hapc which it doth latch: 
Of his quick objects h ith the mind no part, 

Nor his own vision h* /Ids what it doth catch; 

For if it see the rud’St or gentlest sight. 

The moSt sweet favou r or deformed’St creature, 1 :> 
The mountain or the >ea, the day or night, 

The Crow or Dove, it shapes them to your feature: 
Incapable of more, replete with you. 

My moSt true mind thus maketh mine untrue. 

line 3. “ partly performs his office.” (malone.) 

line 6. Q reads, “ which it doth lack.” The emendation is 
Malone's. He explains that “ to latch ” formerly meant “ to lay 
hold of.” Mr. Wyndham says “ ‘Latch ’ in old English meant 
a 4 crossbow,’ also a ‘ snare,’ akin perhaps to ‘ leash,’ French 
lame .” 

line 11. One wonders whether Shakespeare had as yet ever 
seen a mountain, and if so what mountain? Hampstead Heath 
might do. 

line 14. “Untrue” is here, as Malone pointed out, a sub¬ 
stantive, /.£>., “ untruth.” The sense is “ The untruthfulness of 
my perceptions is caused by the truthfulness of my affedhon for 
you.” 
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134 [114 Q] 

1588. Between, say, Sept. 1 and Dec. 1.] 

To Mr. W. IT. A sequel to the preceding sonnet 

Or whether doth my mind being crown’d with you 
Drink up the monarch’s plague, this flattery? 

Or whether shall I say, mine eye seeth true, 

And that your love taught it this Alchemy , 

To make of monsters and things indigent 5 

Such cherubins as your sweet self resemble, . 
Creating every bad a perfect beSt 
As faSt as objefts to his beams assemble? 

O, ’tis the first; ’tis flattery in my seeing. 

And my great mind most kingly drinks it up; 10 
Mine eye well knows what with his guSt is ’greeing 
And to his palate doth prepare the cup; 

If it be poison’d, ’tis the lesser sin 
That mine eye loves it and doth first begin. 

line 3. Q reads, “ saith.” The emendation (which I take from 
Camb.) is anonymous. 
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dj [ 15 Q] 

1588. Between, say. Sept. 1 and Dec. 1.] 

To Mr. W. H. Pro telling t/ at the writer's affection for hi/ > 
is not decreasing ., but on the contrary Hill growing 

Those lines that I befor< have writ do lie, 

Even those that said I c >uld not love you dearer: 
Yet then my judgement «mew no reason why 
My most full flame shou d afterwards burn clearer. 
But reckoning time, whose million’d accidents 5 
Creep in ’twixt vows anc change decrees of Kings, 
Tan sacred beauty, blun: the sharp’St intents. 

Divert Strong minds to th’ course of alt’ring things, 
Alas, why, fearing of Time’s tyranny. 

Might I not then say “ Now I love you bcSt,” 10 
When I was certain o’er incertainty. 

Crowning the present, doubting of the reSt? 

Love is a Babe, then might I not say so 
To give full growth to that which Still doth grow. 

lines 13, 14. I have followed Mr. Wyndham in keeping to the 
punctuation of Q. The sense is “ I ought not to have said I 
loved you be$t, then; for I should have remembered that Love 
is a babe, and I should have allowed for his growing.” 
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136 [116 Q] 

1588. Between, say. Sept. 1 and Dec. 1.] 

To Air. W. H., who has been again upbraiding the writer and 
making a continuation of the old fiiendship difficult 

Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments; love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 

Or bends with the remover to remove: 

O, no! it is an ever-fixed mark, 5 

That looks on tempests and is never shaken; 

It is the Star to every wandering bark. 

Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be taken. 
Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come; 10 

Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks. 

But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 

If this be error and upon me prov’d, 

I never writ, nor no man ever lov’d. 

line 5. Malone cites Conolanm, v, iii, 74, 75, 

“ Like a great sea-mark, Standing every flaw 
And saving those that eye thee.” 

line 8. Kinnear (Camh.) suggests “ Whose orb’s unknown 
although,” etc. It is difficult not to suspeft corruption in the 
text, but, I fear, impossible to emend satisfactorily. 
line 9. Malone cites 1 King Henry IV, v, iv, 81, 

“ But thought’s the slave of life, and life Time’s fool.” 
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*37 [ Q] 

1588. Between, say, Sept, t and Dec. 1.] 

To Air. W. H. A. continua. ion oj the same vein of apolog / 
and self - ibasement 

Accuse me thus: that I rave scanted all 
Wherein I should your g :eat deserts repay. 

Forgot upon your deare t love to call. 

Whereto all bonds do tie me day by day; 

That I have frequent be n with unknown minds 
And given to them your own dear-purchas’d right; 
That I have hoisted sail o all the winds 
Which should transport ne farthest from your sight. 
Book both my wilfulness and errors down. 

And on juSt proof surmise accumulate; 10 

Bring me within the level of your frown, 

But shoot not at me in \ our waken’d hate; 

Since my appeal says 1 did Strive to prove 
The constancy and virtue of your love. 

line 6. Q reads, “ And giuen to I have no hesitation in 

adopting Staunton’s emendation from the Athenaeum , 31 St January 
1874. 
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138 [118QI 

1588. Between, say, Sept. 1 and Dec. 1.] 

To Mr. W. H. A sequel to the preceding sonnet 

Like as, to make our appetites more keen 
With eager compounds we our palate urge; 

As, to prevent our maladies unseen. 

We sicken to shun sickness when we purge; 

Even so, being full of your ne’er-cloying sweetness. 
To bitter sauces did I frame my feeding; 6 

And sick of welfare found a kind of meetness 
To be diseas’d ere that there was true needing. 

Thus policy in love, t’ anticipate 

The ills that were not, grew to faults assur’d, 10 

And brought to medicine a healthful State, 

Which, rank of goodness, would by ill be cur’d: 

But thence I learn, and find the lesson true, 

Drugs poison him that so fell sick of you. 
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139 [ x 47 Q] 

1588. Between, say, Sept. 1 and Dec. 1.] 

Probably to Air. \V. H., after an open rupture between hi. n 
and Sh jkefpeare 

My love is as a fever, lon^ ing Still 

For that which longer nui ;eth the disease; 

Feeding on that which do h preserve the ill, 

The uncertain sickly appe ite to please. 

My reason, the Physician t ) my love, 5 

Angry that his prescriptio is are not kept 
Hath left me, and I desper ite now approve 
Desire is death, which Ph r sic did except. 

PaSt cure I am, now Reas< n is past care, 

And frantic-mad with evermore unreSt 10 

My thoughts and my discourse as madmen’s are. 

At random from the truth vainly express’d; 

For I have sworn thee fair, and thought thee bright. 
Who art as black as hell, as dark as night. 

line 8. “ The sense is, ‘ I being in despair, now recognise that 
desire to be fatal which took exception to the teaching of physic/ ” 

(WYNDHAM.) 

line 9. Malone quotes Loves Labours Loll , v, n, 28, 

“ Great reason, for 1 paft cure is Still paft care/ ” 

lines 13, 14. I have already called attention to the fierceness of 
these two lines as compared with the reft of the sonnet. 

* 

On pp. 21, 97, 98, I have given my reasons for intercalating 
here this and the three following sonnets. 
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140 [148 Q] 

1588. Between, say. Sept. 1 and Dec. 1.] 

Probably sent to A Ir. W. H. along with the preceding sonnet 

O me, what eyes hath love put in my head, 

Which have no correspondence with true sight! 

Or if they have, where is my judgement fled, 

That censures falsely what they see aright? 

If that be fair whereon my false eyes dote, 5 

What means the u r orld to say it is not so? 

If it be not, then love doth well denote 
Love’s eye is not so true as all men’s: no, 

How can it? O, how can love’s eye be true. 

That is so vex’d with watching and with tears? 10 
No marvel then, though I mistake my view; 

The sun itself sees not till heaven clears. 

O cunning love! with tears thou keep’St me blind, 
LeSt eyes well-seeing thy foul faults should find. 

line 4. “ That censures falsely.” Malone points out that “ cen¬ 
sures ” here means “ estimates.” 

lines 13, 14. See note on the laft two lines of the preceding 
sonnet. 
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141 [149 Q] 

1588. Between, say, Sept. 1 and Dec. 1.] 

Probably sent to Mr. W. I . along with the two precedb g 

so ’nets 

Canst thou, O cruel! say I love thee not, 

When I against myse! 'with thee partake? 

Do I not think on thewhen I forgot 
Am of myself all tyra it for thy sake? 

Who hateth thee that 1 do call my friend? 5 

On whom frown’St tk ou that I do fawn upon ? 
Nay, if thou lour’St on me do I not spend 
Revenge upon myselt with present moan? 

What merit do I in myself respedt 
That is so proud thy service to despise, 10 

When all my best doth worship thy defedt. 
Commanded by the motion of thine eyes? 

But, love, hate on, for now 1 know thy mind; 
Those that can see thou lov’st, and I am blind. 

line 2. “ A ‘ partaker ’ was in Shakespeare's time the term for 
an associate or confederate in any business ” (malone ) 

lines 3, 4. I.e., “ When I, quite forgetful of self, tyrannize over 
myself for your sake.” 

line 10. I.e., “ That is too proud to Stoop in order to do you 
service.” 
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142 [150 Q] 

1588. Between, say. Sept. 1 and Dec. 1.] 

Probably sent to Mr. W. PI. along with the three preceding 

sonnets 

O, from what power haft thou this powerful might 
With insufficiency my heart to sway? 

To make me give the lie to my true sight 

And swear that brightness doth not grace the day? 

Whence haft thou this becoming of things ill, 5 

That in the very refuse of thy deeds 

There is such Strength and warrantise of skill. 

That in my mind thy worft all beft exceeds? 

Who taught thee how to make me love thee more 
The more I hear and see juft cause of hate? 10 

O, though I love what others do abhor, 

With others thou shouldft not abhor my State: 

If thy unworthiness rais’d love in me 
More worthy I to be belov’d of thee. 

line 4. Steevens cites Romeo and Juliet, in, v, 17, 18, 

“ I am content, so thou wilt have it so. 

I’ll say yon grey is not the morning’s eye.” 
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143 [119 Q] 

1588. Between, say, Sept, x and Dec. 1.] 

To Mr. W. H. 1 )n reconciliation 

What potions have I dru lk of Siren tears, 

DiStill’d from Limbecks f >ul as hell within. 
Applying fears to hopes a id hopes to fears. 

Still losing when I saw m; self to win! 

What wretched errors hat 1 my heart committed 5 
Whilst it hath thought itst If so blessed never! 

How have mine eyes out < >f their Spheres been fitted 
In the diStra&ion of this nadding fever! 

O benefit of ill! now I find true 

That better is by evil Still made better; 10 

And ruin’d love when it is built anew 

Grows fairer than at first, more Strong, far greater. 

So I return rebuk’d to my content. 

And gain by ills thrice more than I have spent. 

line 2. “Limbecks,” alembics; an alembic is the cap of a 
Still; this is here used for the Still as a whole. 

line 7. I.e., “ How have my eyes been convulsed during the 
frantic fits of my feverous love.” (malone.) 
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144 [120 Q] 

1588. Between, say, Sept. 1 and Dec. 1.] 

To Mr. W. H. On reconciliation ; a sequel to the preceding 

sonnet 

That you were once unkind befriends me now 
And for that sorrow which I then did feel 
Needs must I under my transgression bow. 

Unless my Nerves were brass or hammer’d Steel. 

For if you were by my unkindness shaken 5 

As I by yours, you’ve pass’d a hell of Time, 

And I, a tyrant, have no leisure taken 
To weigh how once I suffer’d in your crime. 

O, that our night of woe might have remember’d 
My deepest sense, how hard true sorrow hits, 10 
And soon to you, as you to me then, tender’d 
The humble salve which wounded bosoms fits l 
But that your trespass now becomes a fee; 

Mine ransoms yours, and yours must ransom me. 

line 5. The unkindness on Shakespeare’s part I take to be the 
bitterness of sonnets 139-142 (147-150 Q) which I suppose 
Shakespeare to have sent to Mr. W. H. With the unkincfness 
“once” received by Shakespeare at the hands of Mr. W. H. 1 
have dealt fully in chapter 9. 

line 11. I have adopted the punctuation of Dyce, conjectured 
also by Staunton and S. Walker. (Camb.) 
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145 [122 Q] 

1588. Between, say, Sept. 1 and Dec. 1.] 

To Mr. W. H. y who has upbrai led the writer for having given 
away a present which Mr. W. H. had made him 1 

Thy gift, thy tables,: re within my brain 
Full character’d with lasting memory. 

Which shall above th vt idle rank remain, 
Beyond all date even to eternity, 

Or, at the leaSt, so loi g as brain and heart 5 
Have faculty by natu :e to subsist; 

Till each to raz’d obi vion yield his part 
Of thee, thy record never can be miss’d. 

That poor retention could not so much hold. 
Nor need I tallies thy dear love to score, 10 
Therefore to give them from me was I bold. 
To truSt those tables that receive thee more: 
To keep an adjunct to remember thee 
Were to import forgetfulness in me. 

' See pp. 114, 115. 

line 11. It is not possible to say that the tables had not been 
given away recently, but the impression is left that it was some 
little time since Shakespeare had parted with them. 
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146 [123 Q] 

1588. Between, say. Sept. 1 and Dec. 1.] 

To Mr. W. H. Asseverating that his affection ivill never alter 

No, Time, thou shalt not boaSt that I do change: 
Thy pyramids built up with newer might 
To me are nothing novel, nothing Strange, 

They are but dressings of a former sight: 

Our dates are brief, and therefore we admire 5 
What thou doSt foist upon us that is old. 

And rather make them born to our desire 
Than think that we before have heard them told. 
Thy registers and thee I both defy. 

Not wondering at the present nor the paSt, 10 
For thy records and what we see doth lie. 

Made more or less by thy continual haste. 

This I do vow, and this shall ever be, 

I will be true despite thy scythe and thee. 

line 7. Q reads, “ borne to our desire,” which I see Mr. Wynd- 
ham interprets as “ bourne ” or “ limit.” I follow the Cambridge 
edition and Malone in reading “born.” The meaning is, “We 
prefer to think of them as something quite new that has been 
made expressly for ourselves, than to see them as a mere revival 
of an old performance.” 
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147 [124 Q] 

1588. Between, say. Sept. 1 and Dec. 1.] 

A sequel to the preceding sc nnet, and to the same effect 

If my dear love were but th : child of State, 

It might for fortune’s baStai d be unfather’d. 

As subj eft to time’s love or o time’s hate, 

Weeds among weeds, or flc vers with flowers gather’d. 
No, it was builded far from iccident; 5 

It suffers not in smiling por ip, nor falls 
Under the blow of thralled discontent. 

Whereto the inviting time < r fashion calls: 

It fears not policy, that Hen tic. 

Which works on leases of .hort-number’d hours, ic 
But all alone Stands hugely politic, 

That it nor grows with heat nor drowns with showers 
To this I witness call the souls oftime 
Which die for goodness, who have liv’d for crime. 

lines 1-4. l.e., “ If my affe&ion for you were but a creature of 
circumstance, or the environment of the moment, it might 
prove no lawful issue, but a base child of Fortune-weed or 
flower as it might happen.” 

line 8. Q reads, “ our fashion calls.” I adopt Capell’s con¬ 
jecture given in Camb. 

lines 13, 14. Q reads, “ the foies of time,” modern editions 
read “ fools.” But Shakespeare would never call a man a fool 
for dying well after living ill, and there is no relevancy in call¬ 
ing such persons to bear witness to the fa ft that Shakespeare’s 
love for Mr. W. H. was not subjeft to vicissitudes. I suppose 
“ foies ” to be a misprint for “ foies,” and take the emended 
passage to mean, “ If I have been inconstant, nothing can shake 
me further, in witness whereof I call the souls of them whose 
repentance even after a life of crime has been often genuine.” 
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148 [l 2 J Q] 
x 5 88 . Probably about Nov. 24 .] 

To Mr. W. H. After another and probably final rupture 

Were’ t aught to me I bore the canopy. 

With my extern the outward honouring. 

Or laid great bases for eternity, 

Which proves more short than waste or ruining? 
Have I not seen dwellers on form and favour 5 
Lose all, and more, by paying too much rent? 

For compound sweet forgoing simple savour, 
Pitiful thrivers, in their gaining spent? 

No, let me be obsequious in thy heart. 

And take thou my oblation, poor but free, 10 
Which is not mix’d with seconds, knows no art 
But mutual renders, only me for thee. 

Hence, thou suborn’d Informer ! a true soul 
When moSt impeach’d Stands least in thy control. 

line 1 . Canopy, see end of chapter 11 . 
line 6 . Q reads, 

“ Lose all, and more by paying too much rent 
For compound sweet; Forgoing simple sauor.” 

The present pointing is Malone’s. 

line 8 . Q reads, “ in their gazing spent.” The emendation is 
Staunton’s, given in the Athenaeum, 6 th December 1873. 
line 12 . Q reads, “ But mutuall render.” 
lines 13, 14. I can see no way of reconciling the fierceness of 
these two with the desire for reconciliation expressed in the 
preceding lines. The transition, however, is almost as abrupt in 
the closing lines of sonnets 139, 140. 
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Appendix A [126 Q] 

1585. Probably Spring.] 

To Mr. W. H. Written under some Special circumstances 
the clue to which is loSt. Per hi ps to he Spoken to Mr. W. H 
when aSting the part 1 f Cupid in some mask 

O thou, my lovely Boy, who in thy power 
DoSt hold time’s sickle, j lass, his fickle hour; 

Who hast by waning gr< wn, and therein show’St 
Thy hours withering as :hy sweet self grow’St; 

If Nature, sovereign mis ress over wrack. 

As thou goeSt onwards ^ ill will pluck thee back. 

She keeps thee to this pu rpose, that her skill 
May time disgrace, and wretched minutes kill. 

Yet fear her, O thou minion of her pleasure! 

She may detain, but not Still keep, her treasure: 10 
Her Audit , though delay’d, answer’d muSt be, 

And her Quietus is to render thee. 

( ) 

( ) 

line 2 . Q reads, 

“ DoeSt hould times fickle glasse, his sickle, hower.” 

I see from the Cambridge edition that many emendations to this 
obviously corrupt line have been proposed, but cannot find 
that the line has ever been read exadtly as in my text. 
line 4. Q reads, “ Thy louers withering.” 

The brackets . These appear in Q as in my text, but it is no 
likely that any lines are missing. Lines 11 and 12 have every 
appearance of being a full close. 
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Appendix B [129 Q] 

An occasional sonnet, probably given , but not addressed to 
Mr. W. H., nor in any way referring to him 

The expense of Spirit in a wa£te of shame 
Is luSt in a£Hon; and till a&ion, luSt 
Is perjur’d, murd’rous, bloody, full of blame. 
Savage, extreme, rude, cruel, not to trust; 

Enjoy’d no sooner but despised Straight; 5 

PaSt reason hunted; and no sooner had, 

PaSt reason hated, as a swallow’d bait. 

On purpose laid to make the taker mad: 

Mad in pursuit, and in possession so; 

Had, having, and in quest to have, extreme; 10 
A bliss in proof, and prov’d, a very woe; 

Before, a joy propos’d; behind, a dream. 

All this the world well knows, yet none knows well 
To shun the heaven that leads men to this hell. 

line 11. Q reads, “and proud and very wo.” ( Cf. 87 [67 Q] 
line 12.) The emendation “prov’d” was first made by Sewell 
(Camb.). The rest of the emendation is Malone’s. 
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Appendi •; C [145 Q] 

Possibly a translation , mad by requeit, for some occasio) 
but without any conrettion with the Sonnets 

Those lips that Lo /e’s own hand did make 
Breath’d forth the sound that said “ I hate,” 
To me that langui; h’d for her sake: 

But when she saw my woeful State, 

Straight in her hea rt did mercy come, 

Chiding that tongi e that ever sweet 
Was us’d in giving gentle doom; 

And taught it thus anew to greet; 

“ I hate ” she alter’d with an end, 

That follow’d it as gentle day 1 

Doth follow night, who, like a fiend, 

From heaven to hell is flown away; 

“ I hate ” from hate away she threw, 

And sav’d my life, saying “ not you.” 
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Appendix D [146 Q] 

An occasional sonnet, probably shown and given to Mr. W. H., 
but not having any reference to him 

Poor soul, the centre of my sinful eatth. 

Starv’d by these rebel powers that thee array, 

Why doS thou pine within and suffer dearth. 
Painting thy outward walls so coSly gay? 

Why so large coS, having so short a lease, 5 

Do§t thou upon thy fading mansion spend? 

Shall worms, inheritors of this excess. 

Eat up thy charge? is this thy body’s end? 

Then, soul, live thou upon thy servant’s loss. 

And let that pine to aggravate thy Sore; 10 

Buy terms divine in selling hours of dross; 

Within be fed, without be rich no more: 

So shalt thou feed on death, that feeds on men. 
And death once dead, there’s no more dying then. 

lines 1, 2. Q reads, 

“Poore soule the center of my sinfull earth. 

My sinfull earth these rebbell powres that thee array.” 

I adopt Steevens’ conjectural emendation. 
line 10. Cf. Love's Labours Loti, x, i, 25, 

“ The mind shall banquet, though the body pine.” 
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Appendij E [153 Q] 

A sonnet probably based or a Latin version of a Gretk 
Epigram by By. antine Marianus 1 

Cupid laid by his brar d and fell asleep: 

A maid of Dian’s this advantage found. 

And his love-kindlin: fire did quickly Steep 
In a cold valley-foun ain of that ground; 

Which borrow’d fror . this holy fire of Love 5 
A dateless lively heat. Still to endure. 

And grew a seething >ath, which yet men prove 
AgainSt Strange maladies a sovereign cure. 

But at my mistress’ c/e Love’s brand new-fired. 
The boy for trial needs would touch my breaSt; 1 o 
I, sick withal, the help of bath desired. 

And thither hied, a sad distemper’d gueSt, 

But found no cure: the bath for my help lies 
Where Cupid got new fire, my mistress’ eyes. 

1 See Preface to Mr. Gollancz’s Temple edition. 
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Appendix F [154 Q] 

Alternative and improved version of the preceding 

The little Love-God lying once asleep 
Laid by his side his heart-inflaming brand. 

Whilst many Nymphs that vow’d chaSte life to keep 

Came tripping by; but in her maiden hand 

The faireSt votary took up that fire 5 

Which many Legions of true hearts had warm’d; 

And so the General of hot desire 

Was sleeping by a Virgin hand disarm’d. 

This brand she quenched in a cool Well by. 

Which from Love’s fire took heat perpetual, 10 

Growing a bath and healthful remedy 

For men diseas’d; but I, my Mistress’ thrall. 

Came there for cure, and this by that I prove. 
Love’s fire heats water, water cools not love. 
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S H A K P E ARES, 

S IN NETS. 

F Rom faireft creatui is we dcfire increafe, 

That thereby beau ies Rofi might ncuer die. 

But as the riper mould iy time deceafe. 

His tender heirc might bcare hi* memory: 

But thou contra&ed tc tninc ownc bright eyes. 

Feed’ll thy lights flam: with felfe fubftantiidl fcwell. 
Making a famine wher t aboundance lies. 

Thy felfe thy foe,to thj fweet felfe too crucll: 

Thou that art now the worlds frefli ornament. 

And only herauld to the gaudy Ipring, 

Within thineowne bud burieft thy content, 

- And tender chorlc makft wall in niggardirig: 

Pitty the world,or die this glutton be, 

To cate the worlds due,by the graue and thee. 

2 

^^Hen fortic Winters /hall befeige thy brow. 

And digge deep trenches in thy beauties field, 
Thy youthesproud liuery fo gaz’d on now, 

Wil be a totter’d weed offmal worth heldi 
Then being askt,where all thy beautie lies, 

Where all the treafure of thy lufty daics; 

To fay within thine ownc deepe lunken eyes, 

'Were an all-eating fliame,and thriftleflc praife. 

How much more praife de/eru’d thy beauties vie, 
v Ifthou couldfl anfwere this faire child of mine 
Shall fum my count,and make my old excufc 
Proouing his beautie by fucccflion thine. 

? This 
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This were to be new made when thou art ould, 

And fee thy blood warmc when thou feel’ft it could, 

3 

I Ookein thy glafle and tell the face thou veweft, 
■«No w is the time that face Ihould forme an other, 
Whofe freQirepaireif now thou not renewed, 

Thou doo’ft beguile the world,vnblefTe fomemother. 
For where is fhc fo faire whofe vn-eard wombe 
Diidaines the tillage of thy husbandry? 

Or who is he fo fond WiH t>e the tombe, 

Ofhis fclfc loue to flop pofterity? 

Thou art thy mothers glaffe and fhe in thee 
Calls backc thelouely Aprillofhcr prime. 

So thou through windowes of thine age (halt fee, 
Difpight of wrinkles this thy goulden time. 

<< But if thou Hue remembredinot to be, 
ft. Die (ingle and thine Image dies with thee. 

4 

T rNthrifty louelinefle why doft thou fpend, 

V Vpon thy felfe thy beauties legacy? 

Natures bequeft giues nothing but doth lend. 

And being franck Die lends to thofe are free: 

< Then beautious nigard why dooft thou abufc, 

< The bountious largefle giuen thee to giue? 

< Profides vferer why dooft thou vfc 
‘So great a fumme of fummes yet can’ft not liuc? 

“ For hauing traffike with thy felfe alone, 
tc Thou ofthy felfe thy fweet felfe doft dcccaue. 

Then how when nature calls thee to be gone. 

What acceptable tAuiit can’ft thou leaue? 
t < Thy vnufd beauty muft be tomb’d with thee, 
vs Which vfed liues th’executor to be. 

T Hofc bowers that with gentle worke did frame, 

The lonely gaze where euery eye doth dwell 
Will play the tirants to the very fame, 
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And that vnfaire which fairely doth excellt 
For ,*tuer retting time leads Summer on. 

To hidious winter and confounds him there, 

Sap checkt with froft and luftie leau’s quite gon. 

Beamy ore-(how’d ar. d barenes euery where. 

Then were not fummi rs diftillation left 
A liquid prifoner pen in walls of glaflc. 

Beauties cffettt with biauty were bereft. 

Nor it nor noeremenr orance what it was. 

« But flowers diftil’d though they with winter mecti, 
«<Lcelc but their fhc w .their fubftance flill liue* fwe< t. 

6 

T Hen let not wint • rs wragged hand deface. 

In thee thy fumn er ere thou be diftil’d: 

.Make fwcet fome vial ;treafure thou fome place, 

* Wuh beautits treafure ere it befclfe kil'd: 

That vie is not fbrbid< len vfery, 

. Which happies thofe t hat pay the willing lone; 

/ That’s for thy felfe to breed an other thee, 

'"Or ten times happier be it ten for one, 

« Ten times thy felfe were happier then thou art, 

<If ten of thine ten times refigur’d thee, 

♦Then what could death doe if thou fhould’ft depart, 
cLeautng thee ltuing in poflerity. ? 

<cBe not felfc-wild for thou ai t much too fairc, 

-cTo be deaths conqucft and make worines thine heire. 

7 

L Oe in the Orient when the gracious light. 

Lifts vp his burning head,each vndcr eye 
Doth homage to his new appearing fight, 

Seruing with lookes his facred maiefly, 

And hauing climb’d the fteepe vp heauenly hill, 
Refembling ttrong youth in his middle age. 

Yet mortall lookes adore his beauty ftill. 

Attending on his goulden pilgrimage: 

But when from high-moft pich witlr wery car, 

B * tike 
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like feeble age he reeleth from the day, 

Th e eyesffore dutious)now conuertedare 
From his low tra&and lookean other way: 
cSo thou,thy felfc out-going in thy noon: 
cVnlok’d on dieft vnleffe thou get a fonne. 

8 

M Vlick to hcarc,why hear’ft thou mufick fadly. 
Sweets with fwccts wacre not, ioy delights in 
Why lou'ft thou that which thou receauftnot gladjy. 
Or elfe reccauft with plcafure thine annoy ? 

If the true concord of well tuned founds. 

By vnions married do offend thine eare. 

They do but fwcetly chide thee, who confounds 
In finglenefle the parts that thou fhould’ftbearer 
Markc how one ftring fweet husband to an other. 
Strikes each in each by mutuall ordering; 

Refembling ficr,and child, and happy mother. 

Who all in one,one pleating note do ling: 

Whofe fpeechlcfle fong being many,feeming one,. 
Sings this to theethou tingle wilt proue none. 

9 - 

cT S it for feare to wet a widdowes eye, 
t iThatthou confum’ft thy felfc in linglelife? 

‘Ahjif thou iffuleflc fhalt hap to die, 

iThe world will waile thee like a makeleffc wife, 

c The world wilbe thy widdow and ftill weepc, 

( That thou no forme of thee haft left behind, 
i When cucry priuac widdow well may keepc, 
iBy childrens eyes,her husbands fhape in mindc: 
c*r Lookc what an vnthrift in the world doth Ipend 
Shifts but his place,for ftill the world inioyes it 
f ' But beauties waftei hath in the world an end, 

<-*And kept vnvfde the vler lo deftroyes it: 

(t No loue toward others in that bofome lits 

That on himfclfe fitch murdrous fhame commit*. 
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io 

i THOr flhamc deny that thou bear'd louc to any 
4 JL Who for thy lelfe art fo vnprouident 
4 Craunt if thou wilt,thou art belou’d of many, 
c But that thou none lou \ is moft cuidcnt: 

For thou art fo poffeft v ith murdrous hate. 

That gainft thy felfc the u dickd not to confpire. 
Seeking that beautious oofe to ruinate 
Which to repaire fihoul be thy chiefc defire : 
r O change thy thought, hat I may change my minde, 
c Shall hate be fairerlog* then gentleloue? 

< Be as thy prefence is gr»*ci ous and kind, 

« Or to thy fclfe at lead V nd harted prouc. 

Make thee an other Hfe for loue ofme. 

That beauty liillma; liue in thine or thee, 

II 


A S faft as thou (halt wane fo fed thou grow'd. 

In one of thine,from that which thou departed. 

And that frefh blond which yongly thou bedow’d, 

Thou maid call thine,when thou from youth conuertcd, 
cHerein liues wifdomc,beauty >and increafe, 
Withoutthisfollie,age,and could decay, 

<• If all were minded fo,the times fhould ceafe, 

And thrcefcooreyearc would make the world away: 
tLet thofc whom nature hath not made for (lore, 
cHarfli/caturcleffe,and rude, barrenly perrifli, 
cLookc whom flic bed indow^fhe gaue the more; 
c Which bountious guift thou fhouldd in bounty chcrriih, 
cc She earn’d thee for her lcale,and ment therby, 
c« Thou fhouldd print more,not let that coppy die* 

1 1 


\7 V^Hen I doe count the clock that tels the time. 

And fee the braue day iunck in hidious night. 
When 1 behold the violet pad prime. 

And fable curls or filuer’d ore with white: 

When lofty trees I fee barren ofleaucs, 

Which etd from heat did canopie the herd 

B l And 
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And Sommers greenc all girded vp in Iheaues 
Borne on the beare with white and briftly beard: 
c v Then of thy beauty do I queftion make 
That thou among the wanes of time muft goe, 

< *-Since fwcets and beauties do them-felues forfakc. 

And die as faft as they lee others grow, 

<c And nothing gainft Times lieth can make defence 
ct Sane breed to braue him,when he takes thee hence. 

c f That you were your felfe,but lone you are 
f^No longer yours,then you your lelfe here liue, 
<*Againft this cumming end you Ihould prepare, 

< And your fwcct femblance to fbme other giue. 

So Ihould that beauty which you hold in leafe 
Find no determination,then you were 
You fclfc again after your fclfes deceale, 

When your lwect iflue your fweet forme Ihould beare. 
Who lets fo faire a houic fall to decay, 

Which husbandry in honour might vphold, 

Againft the ftormy gulls of winters day 
And barren rage of deaths ecemall cold? 
f O none but vnthrifts,dcare my loue you know, 

< You had a Father,Iet your Son fay fo. 

N Ot fro n the liars do I my iudgemcntplucke, 

And yet me thinkes Ihaue Aftronomy, 

But not to tell ofgood,ot euil Iucke, 

Ofplagues.of dcarths,or fealbns quallity. 

Nor can 1 fortune to breefe mynuits tellj 
Pointing to each his thunder, raine and winde. 

Or fay with Princes if it (hal go wcl 
By oft predtft that! in heauen finde. 

But from thine eies my knowledge I deriue. 

And conftant ftars in them 1 read fuch art 
c As truth and bcautle (hal together thriue 
If from thy feifc,to ftorc thou wouldft conuert: 

Or 
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Or elfe ofthee this 1 prognofticate, 

Thy end isTruthes and Beauties doome and date. 

15 

\\^Hen I confider curry thing that growes 
Holds in perfe&kn Dut a little moment. 

That this huge ftage pre 'enteth nought but fhowes 
Whereon the Stars in fe ret influence comment. 

When Ipcrceiue that m in as plants incrcafe, 

Chearcd and chcckt cue i by the felfe-fame skies 
Vaunt in their youthful! fap,at height decreafe, 

And were their braue fh*tc out of memory. 

Then the conceit of this inconftant flay. 

Sets you moft rich in yc ith before my fight. 

Where waftfull time dc atethwith decay 
To change your day of ) auth to fulhed night, 

. And all in war with 1 ime for loue of you 
v As he takes from you I ingraft you new. 

16 

B Vt wherefore do not you a mightier waie 
Make warre vppon this bloudie tirant time? 

And fortifieyonr lelfc in your decay 

With meanes more blcifed then my barren rime? 

Now Hand you on the top ofhappie houres. 

And many maiden gardens yet vnfet, 

Withvertuous wifh would bcate your lining flowers, 
Much likcr then your painted counterfeit: 

So fhould the lines oflife that life repaire 
Which this (Times pcnfcl or my pupill pen ) 

Neither in inward worth nor outward fairc 
Can make you liuc your felfe in eicsofmen, 
c To giue away your felfe,keeps your felfe ftill. 

Ana you muft hue drawnc by your owne fwcfft skill, 

L 7 

'%7\7’Ho will beleeucmy verie in time to come 
' ’ Jf it were Hid with your moft high deferts? 

B 4 Though 
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Though yet heauen kno wcs it is but as a tombe 
Which hides your life, and fhewes not haife your psrti: 
r If I could write the beauty of your eyes, 
c And in frefh numbers number all your graces, 

*■ The age to come would fay this Poet lies, 

« Such heauenly touches nere toucht earthly faces. 

So fhouldmy papers (yellowed with their age) 

Be fcorn’d.like old men of lefle truth then tongue. 

And your true rights be termd a Poets rage. 

And ftrctched miter of an Antique long. 

^ But were lome childe ofyours aliue that time, 

^ You fliould liue twife in it,and in my rime. 

18. 

S Hall I compare thee to a Summers day? 

Thou art more louely and more temperate: 

Rough windes do (hakethe darling buds of Maie, 

AndS ommers lcale hath all too Ihort a date: 

Sometime too hot the eye of heauen fliines. 

And often is his gold complexion dimm'd. 

And euery faire from faire fome-time declines. 

By chance.or natures changing courle vntrim d: 

But thy cternall Sommer fhall not fade. 

Nor loole pofleffion of that faire thou ow'd, 

Nor (hall death brag thou wandr ft in his (hade. 

When in eternal 1 lines to time thou grow’ft, 

4 So long as men can breath or eyes can lee, 

« So long liucs this,and this giues life to thee, 

19 

T"\Euouring time blunt thou the Lyons pawes. 

And make the earth dcuoure her owne fwcct brood, 
Plucke the kecne teeth from the fierce Tygers yawes. 
And bume the long liu’d Phznix in her blood. 

Make glad and forry fealons as thou fleet’ft. 

And do what ere thou wilt fwift-fooced time 
To the wide world and all her fading fweets: 

But ! forbid thee one mo ft hainous crime. 


O 
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O carue not with thy howers my loues faire brow* 
Nor draw noe lines there with thine antique pen, 
Hun in thy courfe vntainted doe allow, 
tor beauties patterne to fi cceding men. 
i Yet doc thy word ould Time aiipight thy wrong, 
* My loue fhall in my ver e eucr liue young. 

2 <» 

A Womans face with i arures owne hand painted, 
Hafte thou the Mart r Miflris of my paflion, 

A womans gentle hair bu- not acquainted 
With fhiftmg change as is falfe womens fafhion, 

An eye more bright then t ieirs,Icfle falfe in rowhng: 
Gilding the obic£t where- 'pon it gazeth, 

A man in hew all Hows in \ is controlling. 

Which ftealcs mens eyes a id womens foules amafeth* 
And for a woman wert th m firft created. 

Till nature as fhe wrought thee fell a dotmge. 

And by addition me of the? defeated, 

By adding one thing to my purpofe nothing. 

< But fince fhe prickt thee out for womens pleafurc, 
i Mine bethy loue and thy loues vfe their treafurc. 


2 I 


{T O is it not with me as with that Mufe, 

Stird by a painted beauty to his verle. 

Who heauen it Iclfe for ornament doth vfc. 

And euery fairc with his fairc doth rehcrlc. 

Making a coopelment of proud compare 
With Sunnc and Moone,with earth and feas rich gems: 
With Aprills firft borne flowers and all things rare. 
That heauens ayre in this huge rondure hems, 

O let me true in loue but truly write. 

And then bcleeue me 5 my loue is as faire. 

As any mothers childe,ihough not fo bright 
As thofegould can dells fixe in heauens ayer. 

* Let them fay more that like ofheare-fay well, 

* I will not prayfe that purpofe not to fell. 


22 
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M Y glade fhall not pcrlwade me I ana ould, 

So long as youth and thou are of one date, 

But when in thee times forrwes I behould. 

Then look 1 death my daies Ihould expiate. 

For all that beauty thiat doth couer thee. 

Is but the leemely rayment of my heart. 

Which in thy brcft doth liue,as thine in me. 

How can I then be elder then thou art? 

O therefore Ioue be of thy felfe fo wary. 

As I not for my felfc,but for thee will. 

Bearing thy heart which I will kcepe fo chary 
As tender nurfe her babe from faring ill, 

Prefumc not on thy heart when mine is fiaine. 

Thou gau'tl me thine not to giuc backe againe. 

?? 

A S an vnperfedl adtor on the ffage. 

Who wich his feare is put befides his part. 

Or fomc fierce thing repleat with too much rage, 
Whole ftrengths abondancc weakens his owne heart; 
So I for feare oftruft/orget to fay. 

The perfefi ceremony of loues right. 

And in mine owne loues ftrength feemc to decay, 
Ore-charg’d with burthen of mine owne loues might: 
iO let my books be then the eloquence, 

<,And domb prefagers of my fpeaking breft, 
t Who pleade for loue,and look for recompence, 

<.More then that tonge that more hath more expreft. 
eOlearnc to read what filent.loue hath writ, 

*To hearc wit eies belongs to loues fine wiht. 

24 

M ine eve hath play’d the painter and hath ftceld* 
thy Dcauties forme in table of my heart, 

My body is the frame wherein ti’s held, 
Andperlpe&iue it is beft Painters art. 

For through the Painter tnuft you fee his skill. 


To 
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To finde where your true Image pidlur*d He*, 

W hich in my bofomes fhop is hanging ftil, 

That hath his windowes glazed with thine evesr 
Now fee what good-turnes eyes for eies haue done. 

Mine eyes hauedrawne thj fhape.and thine for me 
Are windowes to my breft, where-through the Sun 
Delights to peepe,to gaze herein on thee 
cYct eyes this cunnin? w ant to grace their art 
* They draw but what the'fee^tnow not the hart, 

C T Et thofc who arc in fai or with their ftars, 

( JL - Ofpublike honour anr proud titles boft, 

<WhiUt 1 whome fortune of (itch tryumph bars 
* Vnlooktforioy in that I h< nourmoft; 
d Great Princes fauotites the rfaircleaues lprcad, 
c But as the Marygold at the funs eye, 
t Andtn them-feluestheirpndeliesburicd, 
c For at afrowne they in their glory die. 
a The painefull warner famofed for worth, 

4 . After a thoufand viTories once foild, 
v Is from the booke of honour rafed quite. 

And all the rell forgot for which he toild: 
cc Then happy T that loue and am bcloucd 
<*- Where 1 may not remoue nor be remoued, 

26 

< T Ord of my Ioue,to whome in raflalage 

< JL Thy merrit hath my dutie ftrongly knit; 

< To thee I fend this written ambaflage 

c To witnefle duty, not to fliew my wit. 

4 Duty fogreat,which wit fo poore as mine 
cMay make feeme bare^n wanting words to fliew it; 
c But that I hope fome good conceipt of thine 
<-In thy foules thought^all naked ) will beftow it: 

Til whatfoeuer Bar that guides my mouing. 

Points on me gratioufly with faire afpeft. 

And puts apparrell on my tottered louing, 

C 2 T© 
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To fliow me worthy of their fweet refpeft, 

< Then may I dare to boaft how I doe loue thee, 
c Til thcn,not (how my head where thou noaift prouemc 

»7 

W Ear y with toyle,T haft me to my bed, 

The deare repofe for lims with trauaill tired. 

But then begins aiourny in my head 
To uorkemy mind,when boddies work's expired. 

For then my though rs(Trom far whete I abide) 

Intend a zclous pilgrimage to thee, 

Ar.d kcepe my drooping eye-lids open wide. 

Looking on darknes w hich the blmd doe Ice. 

Sane that n*v loules imaginary fight 
Prclcnts their fhaddoe to my fightles view. 

Which like a iewellfhunge in ga£lly night) 

Mak cs blacke night bcaucious,and her old face new, 

< Loe thus by day my litns,by night my mind, 
c For thee,and for my felfe,noc quiet findc. 

28 

H Ow can I then rerumc in happy plight 
That am debard the benifit ofre. ? 

< When daies oppreffion is not cazd by night, 

' But day by night and night by day oprell. 

And each(though cnimes to ethers raignej 
Doe in confcnt fhakc hands to torture me. 

The one by toyie,the other to complaine 
How far 1 toyle,fiiII farther off from thee. 

J tell the Day to plcaie him thou art bright, 

And oo’ft him grace when clouds doe blot the heauen: 

So flitter I the (wart complexiond night, 

'When fpatkling ftars twirc not thou guifft th’ eauen. 

( But day dorh daily draw my forrowes longer, (ftronger 
i And night doth nightly make greefes length fteme 

29 


\7\7Hcn in difgrace with Fortune and mens eyes, 
* y i all alone beyveepe my out-call ftatc. 


And 
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And trouble dcafcheauen with my bootlcflc cries, 
And looke vpon my felfc and curie my fate.. 

< Wifhingme like to one more rich in hope, 
l Featur'd like him,like him with friends poflftft, 

{ Defiling this mans art,and that mans skope, 
c With what I moft inioy cc ntented leaft. 

Yet in thefc thoughts my j -Ifc almoftdefpifing, 
Haplyc I thinkeon thee, ai d then my {{ate, 

(Like to the Larke at break e of daye arifing^) 

Fiom fullen earth fings hin ns at Heauensgate, 
c For thy fwcct louc rcm< rqbrcd fuch wdth brings, 
C That then I skotnt tocl angc my date with Kings. 


X^X/Hcn totheS^fTiom dF/ weet filent thought, 

I fommon vp remer ibrancc of things pad, 

I figh the lackc of many a t ling I fought. 

And with old woe$ new w i lie my dearc times wafle: 
Then can I drownc an eyc(\ n-vfd to flow) 

For precious friends hid in deaths dairies night. 
Ana weepc a freflh loues long fincc canceld woe. 
And monc th'expcnce of many a vannifht fight* 
Then can 1 grecue at grccuanccs fore-goo, 

And heauily from woe to vroc tell ore 
The fad account of fore-bemoned monc, 

Which I new pay as if not payd before. 

< But iFthe while I thinke on thee (dearc friend) 

* All lofles are rcftord,and forrowes end. 


nrhybofomcisindcared w ith all hearts, 

J Which I by lacking hauc fuppofed dead. 

And there raignes Loue and all Loues louing parts. 
And all thofe friends which I thought buried. 

How many ahoJy and obfequious teare 
Hath dcare religious loue ftolnc from mine eye. 

As intcrcft of the dead,w hich now appcarc, 

Bui chines rerpou d that hidden in there lie; 

Cj 
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Thou art the graut where buried loue doth Hue, 

Hung with the cropheis of my louers gon. 

Who all their parts of me to thee did giue. 

That due ofmany,now is thine alone. 

* Their images I lou d, I view in thee, 
c And thou(all they)haft ail the all of me. 

3 * 

I F thou fimiiue my well contented daie. 

When that churle death my bones with duft fhall couer 
And /halt by fortune once more re-furuay; 

Thcfe poote rude lines of thy deceafed Louer: 

Compare them with the bett ring of the time. 

And though they be out-ftript by cuery pen, 

Refcrue them for my loue, not for their rime. 

Exceeded by the hight of happier men. 

Oh then voutfafemebut this louing thought. 

Had my friends Mule growne with this growing age, 

A dearer birth then this his loue had brought 
To march in ranckes of better equipage: 

C But lince he died and Poets better proue, 

< Theirs for their ftile ilc read.his for his loue. 


33 

F V1I many a glorious morning haue I feene. 

Flatter the mounraine tops with foueraine eic. 

Killing with golden face the meddowes grecnc; 

Guilding pale ftreames with hcauenly alcumy: 

Anon permit the baled cloudes to ride. 

With ougly rack on his ccleftiall face. 

And from the foi-lorne w orld his vifage hide 
Stealing vn'cene to weft with this dilgracc: 

Euen fo my Sunne one early morne did Ihine, 

With all triumphant Iplendor on my brow. 

But out aiack.he was but one houre mine. 

The region cloude hath mask’d him from me now. 

<- Yet him for this,my loue no whit difdatneth, 

C Suns of the world may ftaine,whc heauens fun ftainteh. 
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T 7T 7Hy didft thoupromifc fuch abeautious day, 

V V And make me trauaile forth without my cloake, 
To let bace cloudes ore- take me in my way. 

Hiding thy brau’ry in th Mr rotten (moke, 
r Tis not enough that thrr ugh the cloude thou breake, 
c To dry theraineonmy { orme-beaten face, 
c For no man well of fuch i falue can fpeake, 

€ That heales the wound, md cures not the difgracc: 
f Nor can thy fhamegiue hificke to my griefe, 
c Though thou repent , y» 11 haue fhll the Ioffe, 
c Th*offenders forrow lei is but wcake reliefe 
^ To him that beares the f rong offenfes Ioffe. 
t Ah but thofe teares ar pearle which thy louc fhecds, 

* And they arc mch,an< ranfome all ill deeds. 


f TOmorcbce grccu'd at that which thou haft done* 
* J Roles haue thcrncs.and filuer fountainesmud, 

4 Cloudes and cclipfes ftaine both Moone and Sunne, 
i And loathfome cankei lines in fweeteft bud. 


Admen make faults,and eucn 1 in this, 

Authotizing thy trcfpas with compare, 

My fclfc corrupting falumg thy amiffc, 

Excufing their fins more then their fins are: 

For to thy fenfuall fault I bring in fence. 

Thy aduerfe party is thy Aduocate, 

And gamlt my fclfe a lawfull plea commence. 

Such cimli w ar is in my louc and hate. 

That l an accefiary needs muft be, 

To that fwcct tneefe which fourcly robs from me* 

3 * 

L Et me confcflc that we two moft be twainc> 

Although our vndeuided loues arc one: 

So (hall thole blots that do with me remainc, 

Wirhout thy helpe, by me be borne alone. 

In our two loucs there is but one rclpt£4* 

Though 
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Though in our liues a fepcrabtc fpighr, 

Which though it alter not loucs foie ef¥e<£t. 

Yet doth itftealefweethouresfromloues delight, 
I may not cuer-morc acknowledge thee, 

Leaft my bewailed guilt fliould do thee fhamc. 
Nor thou with publikc kindneffe honour me, 
Vnlcfle thou take that honour from thy name: 

But doe not fo,Ilouc thee in fuch fort. 

As thou being mine,mine is thy good report. 


37 

A S a decrepit father takes delight. 

To fee his afiiue childc do deeds of youth, 

( So I, made lame by Fortunes deareft fptght 
<Take all my comfoitofthy worth and truth. 
f For whether beauty,birth,or wealth,or wit, 

40 r any of thefe all,or all,or more 
elntitled in thcirparts,do crowned fir, 

< I make my louc ingrafted to this ftorc: 

So then I am not lame.poore, nor dilpifid, 

Whilft that this fhadow doth fuch fubftancc giuc. 
That I in thy abundance am fuffic’d. 

And by a part of all thy glory Iiue: 

Looke what is beft,that beft I wifh in thee. 

This wUh I haue,then ten times happy me, 

38 

T . TOw can my Mufe w’ant lubiedl to inuent 

-“While thou doft breath that poor’ll into my verfe. 
Thine owne fweet argument,to excellent. 

For euery vulgar paper to rchearfe: 

Oh giuc thy lelfe the thankes if ought in me. 

Worthy perulal ftand againft thy fight, 
c For who’s lo dumbethat cannot write to thee, 

< When thou thy felfe doft giue invention light? 

Be thou the tenth Mufe.ten time* more in worth 
Then thofe old nine which rimers inuocatc. 

And he that calls on thecjlet him bring forth 


Eternal! 
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Eternal numbers to out-liuelong date. 

If my flight Mule doe pleafe chefe curious dales. 

The paine be mine,but thine fhal be the praife. 

}9 

O H how thy woi th with manners may I finge, 
When thou art all the better part of me? 

What can mine ownt praife to mineowne fclfe bring 
And whatis’r butm: leowne when I praife thee, 

Euen for this,let vs di uided Iiue, 

And our deare lone 1< o(e name of Angle one. 

That by this feperatir 1 1 may giue: 

That due to thee vs hi h thou deferu’li alone: 

( Oh abfence what a t unent wouldft thou prouc, 
t, Were it not thy four-, icifure gaue fweet leaue, 

( To entertaine the rim ■ w ith thoughts oi loue. 

Which time and the- ights fo fweedy doft deceiue. 

And that thou tea., hell how to make one twainc. 

By ptailing him lie c who doth hence remaine. 

4 ° 

T Akc all my loues,my louc,yea take them all, 

What haft thou then more then thou hadft before? 
No loue.my loue,that thou maift true loue call. 

All mine was t hine.before thou hadft this more: 

7 hen iffor my loue.thou my loue rcceiucft, 

I cannot blame thee,for my loue thou vlirft. 

Bat yet be blam’d.if thou this fclfe deccaucft 
B y wilfull taftc of what thy fclfe refufeft. 

1 doe forgiue thy robb’rie gentle theefe 
Although thou ftealc thee all my pouertj: 

And yet loue knowes it is a greater griele 

; beare loues wrong,then hares knowne iniury, 
Lafciuious grace,in whom all il we) fhowes, 

*Kill me with fpights yet we muft not be foes. 

41 t 

I Hofc pretty wrongs that liberty commits. 

When I am fomc-timc ablent from thy heart, 

D Thy 
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" Thy beau tie,and thy yeares full well befits, 
c For (fill temptation followcs where thou art. 

Gentle thou art,and therefore to be wonne, 

Bcautious thou art,therefore to be afiailed. 

And when a woman woes,what womans fonne. 

Will fouTely leaue her till he haue preuailed. 

Aye me,but yet thou mighll my leatc forbeare, 

And chide thy beauty, and thy (fraying youth. 

Who lead thee in their ryot euen thet c 
Where thou art ford to breake a two-fold truth; 

Hers bv thy beauty tempting her to thee. 

Thine by thy beautic beeing falfe to me. 

42 

< * 'I Hat tliou hart her it is not all my griefe, 

c J And yet it may be faid I lou’d her deerely, 
c That fbic hath thee is of my wayling cheefe, 

< A lode in loue that touches me more neetcly. 

Louing oflfendors thus I will excufe yce, 

Thou doofi loue her,becaufethou knowft I loue her. 

And for my fake cucn fo doth flic abufe me, 

Sufftmg my friend for my fake to approoue her. 

If I loofe thee,my Ioffe is my loues game, 

Andloofing her,my friend hath found that loflc, 

Both finde each othcr,and I loole both twaine. 

And both for my fake lay on me this croffe, 
c But here’s the ioy/ny friend and I arc one, 
c Sweete flattery,thcn fhe loues but me alone. 

43 

■yV Hen moll I winke then doe mine eyes bed fee. 

For all the day they view things vnrefpedfcd. 

But when Ifleepe,indreamcs they lookc on thee. 

And darkely bright,are bright in darke diredlcd. 

Then thou whole fhaddow fhaddowes doth make bright. 
How would thy fhadowes forme,forme happy fhow. 

To the cieere day with thy much clecrer light. 

When to vn-lccing eyes thy (Hade (bines fo ? 


HoW 
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How would (I lay^mine eyes be bldfed made. 

By looking on thee in the liuing day ? 

When in dead night their faire irnpcrfc£i (hade. 

Through hcauy (Tecp< on fightlcfle eyes doth ftay? 

All dayes arc night; to fee till I fee thee, 

And nights bright laics when dreams do (hew tbo me, 
44 

I F the dull lubftanct of my flefh were thought, 

Iniurious diftancc f lould not flop my way. 

For then dilpight of ( ace I would be brought. 

From limits larre rem ne,where thou dooll (lay. 

No matter then-ahhoi gh my footc did (land 
Vpon the farthefl eai h reraoou’d from thee. 

For nimble thought c n iumpc both lea and land. 

As foone as thinkc th< place where he would be. 

But ah,thought kills »• e that I am not thought 
To leape large lengths of miles when thou art gone. 

But that fo much of earth and water wrought, 

I muft attendjtimes lcafurc with my mone. 

Receiuing naughts by elements fo floe. 

But heauie tearcs,badges of cithers woe, 

4 ? 

T He other two,flight ayre,and purging fire. 

Arc both with thee,\vhere euer 1 abide. 

The firtt my thought,thc other my defire, 

Thefeprefcnt ablent with fwift motion flidc. 

For when thefe quicker Elements are gone 
In tender Emballie of loue to thee. 

My life being made of foure,with two alone, 

Sinkes downeto death,opprcfi with melancholic, 

Vntill Hues compofition be rccuicd. 

By thole fwift meffengers return'd from thee. 

Who cuen but now come back againe allured. 

Of their faire health,recounting it to me. 

This told,Iioy,but then no longer glad, 

] fend them back againe and ftraicht grow ftd* 

D a Min* 
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4 6 

% i Inc eye and heart are at a mortal) warre, 

XV X How to deuide the conqueft of thy light, 
Mine cye,my heart their pi&urcs fight would barre. 
My heart,mine eye the frceedome of that right. 

My heart doth plead that thou in him dooftlye, 

(A clofet ncuer peat(t with chriflall eyes ) 

But the defendant doth that plea deny, 

And fayes in him their faire appearance lyes. 

To fide this title is impannclled 
A queft of thoughts,all tennants to the heart, 

And by their verdnfl is determined 
The cleere eyes moyitic,and (he deare hearts part. 
As thus,mine eyes due is their outward part. 

And my hearts right,thcir inward louc of heart. 

47 

"DEtwixt mine eye and heart a league is tooke, 
^Andcach doth good turnes now vnto the other. 
When that mine eye is familht for a looke, 

Or heart in loue with fighes himfelfe doth fmother; 
With my loues piiflure then my eye doth foaft. 

And to the painted banquet bids my heart? 

An other time mine eye is my hearts gueft. 

And in his thoughts of loue doth (hare apart. 

So either by thy pidlure or my loue. 

Thy feife away,are prefent rtill with me. 

For thou nor farther then my thoughts canft moue. 
And I am ftill with them,and they with thee. 

Or if they fleepe, thy picture in my fight 
Awakes my heart,to hearts and eyes delight. 

48 

H Ow carefull was I when I tooke my way, 
Each trifle vnder trueft barres to thruft. 

That to my vfc it might vn-vfed flay 
From hands offalfehood,in fure wards of truft ? 
'But thou,to whom my icwcls trifles arc. 


Moil 
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t Mofl worthy cemfort,now my greateft griefe, 

» Thou bcft ofdecieft,and mine onely care, 

.* Art left the piey ofencry vulgar thcefe. 

Thee hauc 1 not loekt vd in any chcft. 

Sane where thou art not though I feele thou art, 

Within the gentleclofu eofmybreft, 

From whence at plcafuri thou maift come and part. 

And euen thence thn t wilt be ftolne I fearc, 

For truth prooucs the for a prize lo deare, 

A Gainft that time (i ’cuer that time come ) 

When 1 (hall fee tl :e frowne on my defeits. 

When as thy louehath < aft his vtmoft fumme, 

Cauld to that auditeby tduifd refpetfs, 

Againft that time when hou fhalt ftrangely palfc. 

And Icarcely grecte me' »ith that funne thine eye, 

When loue conuerted ft om the thing it was 
Shall reafons finde of fetled grauitie. 

Againft that time do I infconce me here 
Within the knowledge of mine owne defart, 

And this my hand,againft my fclfe vpreare. 

To guard tnc lawfull reafons on thy part. 

To Icauc poore me.thou haft the ftrength oflawes, 

^ ( Since why to loue,I can allcdge no cauie, 

5 ° 

H Ow hcauie doe I iourney on the way, 

When whacl feeke (my wcarie traucls endj 
Doth teach that eafe and that repofe to fay 
Thus farre the miles arc meafurde from thy friend. 

The beaft that beares me,tired with my woe, 

Plodsduly on,to bearc that waight in me. 

As ifby fomeinftinft the wretch did know 
His rider lou*d not fpecd being made from thee*. 

The bloody fpurre cannot prouokc him on. 

That fome-times anger thrufts fnto his hide. 

Whichhcauily he anfwera with a grone, 

D 3 More 
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More fliarpe to me then Ipurring to his fide. 

For that fame grone doth put this in my mind. 
My greefelies onward ana my ioy behind. 

Ji 

T Hus can my loue excufc the flow offence, 
Ofmy dull bearer,w hen from thee I fpecd. 
From where thou art,why fhoulld I haft me thence, 
Till I rcturnc of porting is noc need. 

O what excule will my poorc bcaft then find. 

When fwift extiemicy can feeme but flow. 

Then fhould! fpurre though mounted on the wind. 
In winged fpecd no motion fliall f know. 

Then can no horfc with my defire kcepe pace. 
Therefore defiref of perfects loue being made ) 

Shall naigh noc dull flefli in his fiery race. 

But loue,for loue,thus fliall excufe my iade. 

Since from thee going he went wilfull flow. 
Towards thee ile run,and giue him leaue to goe. 


S O am I as the rich whofe Lefled key. 

Can bring him to hisfweet vp-locked treafure. 

The wmich he will not eu’ry hower furuay. 

For blunting the fine point of feldome plcafure* 

C Therefore are feafts lb follcmne and fo rare. 

Since fiidom comming in the long ycarc let, 
cLike rtones of worth they thinly placed are. 

Or captainc Icwclls in the carconet. 

So is the time that kccpcs you as my chert. 

Or as the ward-robe which the robe doth hide. 

To makeforoc Ipcciall inrtant fpcciall blert. 

By new vnfoulding his imprilon’d pride. 

Blefled arc you whole worthinefle giues skope. 

Being had to tryumph,bcing Jackt to hope. 

\ 7 \7Hat is your fubftance, whereof are you made, 

< V v That millions of ftrange fhaddowes on you tend? 

Since 
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Since euery one,hath euery one,one fhade. 

And you but one,can euery fhaddow lend: 

Defcribe tAdonss and the counterfct. 

Is poorely immitated aft-r you, 

On Hellens cheeke all arl ofbeautie fet, 

And you in Grecian tires are painted new: 

Speake of the fpring,and foyzon of the yeare, 

Tnc one doth fhaddowc fyour beautiefliow, 

The other as your bount : doth appeate. 

And you in euery blcflcd Tiape we know. 

In all cxtcrnall grace j >u haue fome part, 

But you like none,non • you for conftant heart. 

54 

O H how much more loth beautie beautious feeme. 
By that fwcet ornai tent which truth doth giue, 

< The Role lookes faire, bt t fairer we it deeme 
< For that fvveet odor,whu h doth in it hue: 

The Canker bloomes han: full as deepc a die. 

As the perfumed tinffurc of the Rofcs, 

Hang on fuch thornes.and play as wantonly. 

When fommers breath their masked buds difclofcs: 

But for their virtue only is their fhow. 

They liue vnwoo’d, and vnrcfpcfted fade. 

Die cothemfelues .Sweet Roles doe not fo, 
Oftheirfweet deathes, are fwectefl odors made: 

And lo ofyou,beautious and loucly youth. 

When that fhall vade,by verfe diftils your truth. 

N Ot matble, nor the guilded monument, 

OfPrtnces fhall out-liue this powrefull rime, 

But you fhall Ihine more bright in thelc contents 
Then vnfwept ftone, belmccr’d with fluttifh time. 
When walk full warre fhall Starnes ouer-turnc. 

And broiles roote out the worke of mafonry. 

Nor Mars his fword, nor wanes quick fire mall bume J 
The liuing record ofyour memory. 


Gainft 
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Gainft death,and all obliuious cranity 

Shall you pace forth, your praife (hall ftil finde roome, 

Eueninthe eyes of all poftcrity 

7 hat wcare this world out to the ending doome* 

So til the judgement that your felfe arife. 

You liuc in this,and dwell in louers cics. 

S 6 

weet loue renew thy force , be it not faid 
OThy edge fliould blunter be then apetite. 

Which but coo daic by feeding is alaied. 

To morrow fliarpned in his former might. 

So loue be thou,aIthough too daicthou fill 
Thyhungiie cies,crucn till they winck withfulneffe. 

Too morrow fee againe,and doc not kill 
The fpirit of Louc,with a perpetual dulneflc: 

Let this fad Intrtm like the Ocean be 

Which parts the Ibore,where two contracted new. 

Come daily to the banckes,thac when they fee.* 

Returned'loue,morc blcfl may be the view. 

As cal it Wmter,which being ful of care. 

Makes Somers welcome,thricc more wifh*d,morc rare t 
57 

C T> Emg your flauc what fhould I doe but tcnd > 

( JDVpon the houreSjand times of your defire? 

( 1 haue no precious time at al to fpend; 

<■ Nor feiuices to doe til you require. 

Nor dare I chide the world without end houre, 

Whilft l(my foueraine)watch the clock for you. 

Nor thinke the bitterndfe of abfencc fowre, 

When you bauc bid your feruant once adicue. 

Nor dare I queftion with my icallous thoughr. 

Where you may be,or your affaires fuppofe. 

But like a fad flauc flay and thinke of nought 
Saue where you are , how happy you make thofe. 

So true a foole is louc,thac in your Will, 

(Though you doe any thing)he thinkes no iUL 
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T Hat God forbidjthat made me firfl your flaue, 

I fhould in thought controule your times of plealure. 
Or at your hand th’ account of houres to craue. 

Being your valfail bound 1 5 ftaie yourleifure. 

Oh let me fufFerfbeing at ] our beck) 

Th’ imprifon’d aDfcnce of r our libertie. 

And patience tame,to fuffe ante bide each check. 

Without accufing you ofi liury. 

Be where you lift^your ch» ter is lo ftrong. 

That you your lelfe may p iuiledge your time 
To what you will,to you 1 doth belong. 

Your felfe to pardon of lei e-doing crime. 

I am to waite,though w liting fo be hell. 

Not blame your plealur : be it ill or well. 

T 9 

I F their bee nothing ne^ /,but that which is, 

Hath beene before, how are our braincs beguild. 
Which laboring for inuention beare amitfe 
The lecond burthen of a former child ? 

Oh that record could with a back-ward looke, 

Euen offiuehundreth courfesoftheSunne, 

Show me your image in feme antique bookc. 

Since minde at firft in carredfer was done. 

That I might fee what the old world could lay. 

To this compofcd wonder of your frame. 

Whether we are mended ,or where better they. 

Or whether reuolution be the fame. 

Oh fure I am the wits of former daies. 

To fubiedls worfe haue giuen admiring praile* 

60 

L ike as the waues make towards the pibled Ibore, 

So do our minuites haften to their end, 

Each changing place with that which goes before. 

In lequenttoile all forwards do contend. 

Natiuity once in themaine oflight, 

E Crawls 
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Cravvles to maturity,wherewith being crown'd, 
Ciooked cclipfes gainfthis glory fight, 

And time that gaue.doth now his gift confound., 

Time doth tranffixe the fiorifh fet on youth. 

And dclucs the paralcls in beauties brow, 

Feedcs on the rarities of natures truth. 

And nothing (lands but for his fieth to mow. 

And yet to times in hope,my vcrfefhall (land 
Prailing thy worth,difpight his crucli hand, 

6 1 

I S it thy wil,thy Image fheuid kcepeopen 
My hcauy eie ids to the weary night? 

Doft thou defire my (lumbers mould be broken. 
While fhadowes l.kc to thee do mocke my fight? 

2 s it thy (pirit that thou iend'ft from thee 
So farre from home into my deeds to prye. 

To find out (hatnes and idle houres in me. 

The skope and tenure of thy Icloufie? 

O no,thy loue though much,is not fo great. 

It is my loue that keepes mine etc awake. 

Mine owne true loue that doth my reft defeat, 

To plaie the watch-man cuer for thy fake. 

For thee watch I,whilft thou do(l wake clfcwhcre, 
• From me farre of, with others all to ncere. 

62 

S Inne offelfe-loue pofleffeth al mine eie. 

And all my fou!c,and al my euery part; 

And for this finne there is no remedic, 

It is fo grounded inward in my heart. 

Me thinkes no face fo gratious is as mine. 

No (hape fo truc,no truth of fuch account. 

And for my felfe mine owne worth do define. 

As I all other in all worths furmounr. 

But when my glaflc fhewes me my felfe indeed 
Beared and chopt with tand antiquitie. 

Mine owne felfe loue quit* contrary 1 read 
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Selfe,fo felfeloulng were iniquity, 
c< T is thce(my fclfc)that for my lelfe I praiie, 

< i Painting my age with beauty of thy daies, 

6 Z 

A Gainft my loue (hall be as I ani now 

With times iniuriout hand chrufht and ore-wornc, 
When houreshaue dreind his blood and fild his brow 
With lines and wrincles,v hen his youthfull mornc 
Hath trailaild on to Ages I cepie night. 

And all thole beauties wht reof now he’s King 
Arc vanilhing,or yanifht < utoffight. 

Stealing away the treafurr ofhis Spring. 

For fuch a time do 1 now ortifie 
Againft confounding Age <■ cruell knife. 

That he fhall neucr cut from memory 
My fweet loues beauty,th. tugh my louerslifo. 

His bcautie fhall in their blatke lines be (eene, i 
And they fhall liue, an 1 he in thcmftill greene. 

64 

T 7\ 7Hen I haue feene by times fellhand defaced 
V V The rich proud coft ofoutwome buried age. 
When fometime loftic towers I fee downe rafed. 

And braffe eternall flaue to mortall rage. 

When I haue feene the hungry Ocean gaine 
Aduantage on the Kingdome of the fhoare. 

And the nrme foilc win of the watry maine, 

Increafing ttorc with IolTc,and Ioffe with ftore. 

When] haue feene fuch interchange of ftate, 

c Or ftate it felfc confounded, to decay, 

Ruine hath taught me thus to ruminate 
That Time will come and take my loue away. 

This thought is as a death which cannot choofc 
But wcepe to haue,that which it fearcs to loofev 

6 S 

S ince bra{re,nor ftone,nor earth,nor boundlefte fea. 

But fad mortallity orc-fwaics their power, 

E 1 How 
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- How with this rage lhallbeautie hold a pica, 

C Whofc action is no Rrongerthcn a flower? 

O how fhall fummers hunny breath hold out, 
Againft the wrackfull hedge ofbattrmg dayes. 
When rocks impregnable are not fo Route, 

Nor gates of lieelc io ftrong but time decaycs? 

O fearefull meditation, where alack, 

Shall times beft Ievvcll from times cheR lie hid ? 

Or w hat ftrong hand can hold his iwift footeback,. 
Or who his fpoilc or beautie can forbid ? 

O none,vnlefle this miracle haue might. 

That in black inck my lone may Rill fhinc blight. 
66 


T Yr’d with all thefe for reflfull death I cry, 

As to behold defert a begger borne. 

And needie Nothing trimd in iollitie. 

And pureR faith vnhappily forfw'orne. 

And gilded honor fhamcfully milplaR, 

And maiden vertuc rudely flrumpeted. 

And right perfection wrongfully difgrac’d, 
AndRrength by limping fway difabled, 

And arte made tung-tide by authoritie. 

And Folly (Doctor-like ) controuling skill. 

And fimple-Truth mifealde Simplicitie, 

And captiue-good attending Captainc ill. 

Tyr’d with all thefe,from thefe would I be gone, 
Sauethat to dye,I lcaue my loue alone. 

A H wherefore with infection fhould he liue. 
And with his prefence grace impietie. 

That finne by him aduantage fhould atchiue. 

And lace it felfe with his focietie ? 

Why fhould falfe painting immitate his cheeke. 
And Reale dead feeing of his liuino hew? 

Whv fhould poore beautie indirectly fccke, 

Roles ofihaddoWjRnce hisRofe is true? 
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Why Ihould he liue,now nature banckrout is, 
Beggerd ofblood to blufh through liuely vaines. 
For fhe hath no excheckcr now but his. 

And proud of many,Iiues vpon his gaines? 

O him fhe ftores,to fhow what welth fhe had. 
In daies long fince,before i hefe laft fo bad. 

6i 


T Hus is his cheeke the maj of daies out-worne. 
When beauty liu’d and c /’cd as flowers do now. 
Before thefe baflard fignes of faire were borne, 
Ordurftinhabitonaliuingb ows 
Before the goulden trefles of he dead. 

The right of lcpulchcrs,were i lorne away. 

To hue a fcond life on feconc head. 

Ere beauties dead fleece made another gay: 

In him thole holy antique ho vers are lecne. 

Without all ornament,it felfc ind true. 

Making no fummer of an others greene. 

Robbing no ould to drefle his beauty new. 

And him as for a map doth Nature ftore, 

Tofhcw faulfe Art what beauty was of yore. 

69 


Triofc parts of thee that the worlds eye doth view, 

A Want nothing that the thought ofhearts can mend: 
AH toungs(the voice offouies)giue thee that end, 

Vctring bare truth,cuen fo as foes Commend. 

Their outward thus with outward praife is crownd. 

But thofe fame toungs that giue thee fo thine owne. 

In other accents doe this praife confound 
By feeing farther then the eye hath fhowne. 

They lookc into the beauty of thy mind. 

And that in gueffe they meafure by thy deeds. 

Then churls their thoughts(although their cics were kind) 
To thy faire flower ad the rancke fmell of weeds. 

But why thy odormatchetb not thy fhow. 

The folye is this,that thou doeft common grow. 

E 3 
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T Hat thou ate blam’d (hall not be thy dcfedt. 

For flanders markc was cuer yet the fairc. 

The ornament of beauty is fufpcdh, 

A Crow that flies in heauens iweeteft ayre. 

So thou be good,Hander doth bat approuc. 

Their worth the greater bceijig woo d of time. 

For Canker vice the fwceteft buds doth loue. 

And thou prefent’ft a pure vnftayincd prime. 

Thou haft paftby the ambufti of young daies. 

Either not a{fayld,or vi&or beeing charg’d. 

Yet this thy praife cannot be foe tny praile. 

To tye vp cnuy,euennore inlargcd, 
f Iffomc lufpedt of ill maskt not thy (how, 
c Then thou alone kingdomes of hearts fhouldft owe.' 

7* 

N Oe Longer moume for me when I am dead. 

Then you fhall heare the furly fullen bell 
Giue warning to the world that I am fled 
From this vile world with vildeft wormes to dwell: 

< Nay if you read this line,remember not, 

C The hand that writ it/or I louc you h, 
f That I in your fwcct thoughts would be forgot, 
clfthinkingon me then ftiouid make you woe. 

O iff I fay^you lookc vpon this vci fe. 

When I (perhaps) compounded am with clay. 

Do not fo much as my poore name rcherfe; 

But let your loue cuen with my life decay. 

Leaft die wife world fhould looke into your mone. 
And mocke you with me after I am gon. 

72 

O Leaft the world fhould taske you to recite. 

What merit liu'd in me that you fhould loue 
After my dcathf dearc loue)to r get me quite, 

^For you in me can nothing worthy proue. 

Vnlefle you would dcuife fome ycicuous lye, 


To 
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To doe more for me then mine owne dcfcrt. 

And hang more praife vpon deccafed I, 

Then nigard truth would willingly impam 
O leaft your true loue may feeme falce in this. 

That you for loue Ipeake w :11 of me vncruc. 

My name be buried where ny body is. 

And Hue no more to fhamt nor me,nor you. 

For I am fhamd by that vhich I brine forth. 

And fo ftiould you,to lo ic things nothing worth, 

73 

T Hat time ofyeeare th< u mail! in me behold. 

When yellow lcaucs.c • none,or few doe hange 
Vpon thofe boughes whic fhake againft the could. 
Bare rn’wd quiers.whercl. te the fwcet birds fang. 

In me thou leeft the twi-lii ht of fuch day. 

As after Sun-iet fadethin r ic Weft, 

Which by and by blacke n< 'ht doth take away. 

Deaths fecond felfe that feals vp all in reft. 

In me thou feeft the glow mg of fuch fire. 

That on the afhes of his youth doth lye. 

As the death bed,whereor! it muft expire, 

Con/um’d with that which it was nurrifht by. 
c This thou perceu’ftjwhich makes thy loue more fti ong, 
c To loue that well,whic.h thou muft leaue crc long. 


B Vt be contented when that fell areft. 
With out all bayle ftiall carry me away. 
My life hath in this line fome intereft, 

Which for mcmoriail ftill with thee fir all ftay. 
When thou reueweft this,thou doeft reuew> 


The very part was confecratc to thee, 

• The earth can haue but carth,which is his due, 


x My Ipirit is thine the better part of me. 

So then thou haft but loft the dregs of life. 
The pray of wormcs,my body being dead, 
The coward conqueft of a wretches knife, 
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To bafe of thee to be remembred. 

The worth of that,is that which it containes. 

And that is this, and this with thee remaines. 

7 * 

CO are you to my thoughts as food to life, 

^Or as fweet feafon’d {hewers are to the ground; 

And for the peace of you I hold fueh ftrife. 

As twixt a mifer and his wealth is found. 

Now proud as an inioyer,and anon 
Doubting the filching age will fteale his treafure. 

Now counting beft to be with you alone. 

Then betterd that the world may fee my pleasure, 

< Some-time all ful with fcafting on your fight, 

< And by and by clcane ftarued for alooke, 

( Poflcmng or purfuing no delight 

t Saue what is had,or mud from you be toolce. 

Thus do I pine and furfet day by day. 

Or gluttoning on all,or all away, 

76 

Y'V * s m y vcr ^ c barren of new pride? 

T So far from variation or quicke change? 

Why with the tune do I not glance afide 
To new found methods,and to compounds ftrange? 
Why write I {fill all one.eucr the fame. 

And keepc inuentionin a noted weed. 

That cuery word doth almoft fel my name. 

Shewing their birth,and where they did proceed? 

O know lweet loue I alwaics write ofyou. 

And you and loue arc ftill my argument: 

So all my beft is dreffing old words new. 

Spending againe what is already /pent: 
c For as the Sun is daily new and old, 

*• So is my loue ftill telling what is told, 

T * - , 77 

Hy glade will (new thee how thy beauties were, 
Thydyallhow thy precious mynuits wa/le. 
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The vacant leaues thy mindes imprint will beare. 
And of this bookc,this learning maift thou tafte. 
The wrinckles which thy glaflfc will truly (how. 
Of mouthed graties will giue rh**e mcmorie. 

Thou by thy dyaJ* ftiady fteahh maift know. 
Times theeuifti pr )greflc to cternitic. 

Looke what thy m *morir cannot containe, 
Commit to theft aftc blacks,and thou fhalt findc 
Thoft children nui l:,deiiuerd from thy braine. 

To take a new acq lamtance of thy minde. 

Theft officr>,fo >ft as thou wiltlooke. 

Shall profit the? and much inrich thy booke. 

78 

S O oft haue 1 in okM thee for my Mufe, 

And found fuct birc afTtftancc in my verft. 

As cucry A/ienp& hath got my vfe. 

And vnder thee th Mr poefie difperft. 

Thine eyrs, that taught the dumbe on high to (ing. 
And heauie ignorance aloft to flic, 

Hauc added tethers to the lcarneds wins. 

And giuen grace a double Maielhc. 

Yet be molt proud of'that which 1 compile, 

Whofe influence tv thine,and borne of thee. 

In others workes thou dooft but mend the fble. 
And Arts with thy fwcete graces graced be. 

But thou art all my art,and dooll aduance 
As high as learning,my rude ignorance. 

79 

W/Hilfl I alone did call vpon thy ayde. 

My verfe alone had all thy gentle grace. 

But now my gracious numbers are decayde. 

And my fick Mufc doth giue an other place. 

I grant ( fweec lone^thy louely argument 
Deierues the tranaile of a worthier pen. 

Yet what of thee thv Poet doth inuent. 

He robs thee o£ana payes it thee againe. 
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He lends thee vertue,and he ftole that word. 

From thy behauiour,beautie doth he giue 
And found it in thy chcckc: he can affoord 
No praife to thee,but what in thee doth liue. 
c Then rhankc him not for chat which he doth (ay, 
c Since what he owes thce,thou thy (elfe dooft pay. 

So 

O Hovv I faint when I of you do write. 

Knowing a better ipiric doth vfe your name. 

And in the praife thereof fpends all his might, 

To make me toung-tide fpeakingof your fame. 

Btt finccyour worthy wide as the Ocean is^ 

1 he humble as the proudeft fade doth beare. 

My fawfic barke finferior farre ro his j 
On your broad maine doth wilfully appearc. 

Your (halloweft hclpc will hold me yp a floate, 

Whilft he vpon your Ibundlefle deepe doth ride. 

Or (beingwrackt jlamaworrhlcftcbote. 

He of tall building,and of goodly pride. 

Then If he chriue and 1 be caft away, 

The worft was chi$,my loue was my decay, 
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O R I fhall liue your Epitaph to make. 

Or you furuiue when I in earth am rotten. 

From hence your memory death cannot take. 

Although in me each part will be forgotten. 

Your name from hence immortall life (Kali haue. 

Though I ( once gone) to all the world muft dye, 

The earth can yeeld me buc a common graue. 

When you intombed in mens eyes (hall lyc. 

Your monument jhaU be my gentle verfe. 

Which eyes not yet created (hail ore-read. 

And toungs to be, your becing lhall rchcarfc. 

When all the breathers of this world are dead. 

You ftill fhall liue (fuch vertuehath my Pen) 

Where breath moft breath^euen in the mouths ofmen. 

I grant 
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T £2,ant thou wert not married to my Mufe, 

A And therefore maieft without attaint orc-looke 
The dedicated words which w riters vie 
Of their faire fubiei ,bl effing euerybookc. 

Thou art as faire in ;nowledge as in hew. 

Finding thy worth : limmit paft my praife. 

And therefore art in orc’d to feeke anew. 

Some frefher ftampi of the time bettering dayes. 
And do fo loue,yet vhen they haue deuifde. 

What /{rained tone cs Rhechorick can lend. 

Thou tru/y faire,wc t truly fimpathlzde, 

In true plame word ,by toy true telling friend. 
And their grofle ainting might be better vf’d. 
Where chcckcs u cd blood,in thee it is abufd. 
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I Neuer faw that y )U did painting need. 

And therefore to roui faire no painting fet, 

I found ( or thought I found) you did exceed* 

The barren tender ofa Poets debt: 

And therefore hauc I flept in your report, 
Thatyouyour felfc being extant well might fhow, 
How farre a tnoderne quill doth come to fhort. 
Speaking ofwoirh.what worth in you doth grow. 
This filenccformy finneyou did impute. 

Which flrall be me ft my glory being dorobc. 

For I impaire not beatitie being mute, 

When others would guie life,and bring a tombe. 
There liucs more life in one of your faire eyes. 
Then both your Poets can in praife deuife. 
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TX7Ho is it that (ayes moft, which can lay more, 
V V Then this rich praife,that you alone,are you. 
In whefe confine immured is the ftore. 

Which (hould example whet e your equall grew. 
]Lcane penuric within that Pen doth dwell, 

F ^ 


That 
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That to his fiibicft lends not fomc Imall glory. 

But hethat writes ofyou,if he can tell, 
j That you are you,fo dignifies his ftory. 

VJ-et him but coppy what in you is writ. 

Not making worfe what nature made fo cleere. 

And fuch a counter-part (hall fame his wit. 

Making his Rile admired cuery where. 

You to your beautious bleflings adde a curie. 

Being fond onpraifc,which makes yourpraifes worle. 

% 

M Y toung-tidc Mufe in manners holds her Rill, 
While comments of your praife richly compil’d, 
Rcfcrue their Chara6fer with gouiden quill. 

And precious phrafe by all theMufes fil’d. 
t 1 thinke good thoughts.whdR other write good wordcs. 
And like vnlcttered clarke (till crie Amen, 

To euery Himne that able fpint affords. 

In pohfht forme of well refined pen. 

«.Hearing you praifd,I fay ’tis fo, *tis true, 
c And to the mod ofpraife adde fome-thing more. 

But that is in my thought,whofe louc to you 
(Though words come hind-mofl jholds his ranke before, 
< Then others,for the breath of words refpeef, 

< Me for my dombe thoughts,fpeaking in effetff. 
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As it the proud full fade of his great verfe. 
Bound for the prize of (all to precious) you. 
That did my ripe thoughts in my braine inhearce. 
Making their tombe the wombe wherein they grew? 
Was it his fpirit,by fpirits taught to write. 

Aboue amortall pitch,that ftruck me dead ? 

No,neither hc,nor his compiers by night 
Giumg him aydc.my verfe aRonifhed. 

He nor that affable familiar ghoft 
Which nightly gulls him with intelligence, 

As vi&ors of my filence cannot boaft. 


I was 
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I w-u; not fick of any fcarc from thence. 

But when your countinancc fild vphis line. 

Then lackt I matter,that infecbled mine. 

*7 

( Are well thou art 00 dearc for my poflefling, 

JL Ai d like enough thou knowft thy eftimate, 

* 1 he Cha ter of thy v orth giucs thee relcafing: 

€ My bonds in thee an all determinate, 
c For how do I hold th *c but by thy granting, 
c And for that ritches 1 /here is my defeating? 

< The caufe of this fai e guift in me is wanting, 

1 And fo my pattent b. :k againe is fvveruing. 

c Thy felfe thou gau’fl thy owne worth then not knov ing, 
4 Of mce to whom th* u gau’ft it,elfe miflaking, 

< So thy great guift vj> n mifprifion growing, 

4 Comes home againe m better judgement making, 
c Thus haue I had th re as a dreamc doth flatter, 
c In fleepc a King,biit waking no fuch matter. 
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^ ^Hen thou (halt be dilpodc to fet me light, 
And place my merrit in the eie of skornc, 

\ Vpon thy fide,agamif my felfe ile fight. 

And proue thee vutuous,though thou art fbrfworne: 
With imncownc weakeneffe being bell acquainted, 
Vpon thy part ! can fet downe a flory 
Offaults conceald,w herein I am attainted : 

That thou in loofing mc,fhall w in much glory 
And 1 by this wil be a gainer too. 

For bending all my loumg thoughts on thee. 

The iniurics that to my felfe I doe, 

Doing chce vantage,duble vantage me # 

( Sudi is my Ioue,to thee 1 lo belong, 

4 That for thy right,my felfe will bcarc all wrong. 
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f ^ Ay that thou didft forfakc mee for feme felt, 
< O And 1 will comment vpon that offence. 


The 
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Speake ofmy lamenefle, and I ftraight will halt: 
Againft thy reafons making no defence. 

Thou canft not(1oue)difgrace me halfe fo ill. 

To let a forme vpon defired change, 

As ile my felfe difgrace,knowing thy wil, 

I will acquaintance ftrangle and looke ftrange: 

Be abfenc from thy walkcs and in my tongue. 

Thy fweet beloued name no more (hall dwell, 
LcaftI(too much prophane){hould do it wrongc: 
And haplie of ourold acquaintance tell. 

( For thee,againft my felfe ile vow debate, 
i For I mult ncre louc him whom thou doft hate. 
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T Hen hate me when thou wilt,ifeuer,now. 

Now while the world is bent my deeds to crofTc, 
Ioyne with the lpight of for tune, make me bow. 

And doe not drop in for an after Ioffe.- 

Ah doe not,when my heart hath Icapce this forrow. 

Come in the rereward of a conquerd woe, 

Giue not a windy night a rainie morrow. 

To linger our a purpofd ouer-throw. 

If thou wilt leaue me, do not leauc me laft. 

When other pettie griefes hauc done their lpight. 

But in the ordet come,fo flail 1 tafte 
At firft the very worft of fortunes might. 

And other ftraines of woe, which now (ceme woe. 
Compar’d with lolfc of thee,will not feeme fo. 

9 1 

COme glory in their birth,fome in their skill, 
OSome in their wealth, fome in their bodies force. 
Some in their garments though new-fangled ill: 

Some in their Hawkcs and Hounds,(ome in their Hor(c» 
And cuery humor hath his adiunift pleafurc. 

Wherein it findes a ioy aboue the reft. 

But thcle pcrticulers are not my meafure. 

All thefc 1 better in one gencxadlbeft. 
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Thy loue is bitter then high birth to me. 

Richer then wca!th,prouderthen garments coft, 
Ofmorc delight then Hawkcs or Horfes bee: 

And hauing tliee.of all mens pride I boaft. 

. Wretched in this ale ne, that thou maift take, 

1 All this away,and ir: moft wretched make. 
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T5Vt doe thy worft to fleale thy lelfe away, 

*^For tearme oFlife th >u art allured mine, 

And life no longer th< i thy lone will ftay, 

For it depends vpon th t loue of thine. 

Then need I not to fea c the worft of wrongs. 

When in the leaft of th m my life hath end, 

I fee,a better ftatetorr : belongs 
V Then that,which on th r humor dotli depend. 

Thou canft not vex me witli inconftant mindc. 

Since that my life on t ly reuolt doth lie. 

Oh what a happy title do I findc, 

Happy to haue tny loue, happy to die! 

( Hut whats fo bleffed faire that fearcs no blot, 
i Thou maift be falce, and yet I know it not. 
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S O fhall I liue,fuppofingthou art true, 
Likeadeceiuedhusband fo louesface. 

May ftill Iccmc loue to me,though alter’d new: 

Thy lookes with me,thy heart in other place. 

Tor their canliue no hatred in thine eye. 

Therefore in that 1 cannot know thy change. 

In manies lookes.the falce heartshiftory 

Is writ in moods and frouncs and wrincklcs ftrange. 

Butheaueninthy creation did decree, 

That in thy face fweet loue fhould euer dwell, 

What ere thy thoughts, or thy hearts workings be. 
Thy lookes (hould nothing thence, but fweetneffe tell. 
How like Emus apple doth thy beauty grow. 

If thy fweet tettuc anfwerc not thy mow. 
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( T"* Hey that haue powre to hurt.and will doe none, 

X That doe not do the thing,they mod do (he Are, 
Whomouingothers,are themfelucs as Hone, 
Vnmooucd,could,and to temptation flow: 

They rightly do inherrit heauens graces 
And husband natures ritchcs from expence, 
f They are the Lords and owners of their faces. 

Others,but Rewards of their excellence: 

The fommers flowre is to the fommer fweer. 

Though to it fclfe,it onely liue and die. 

But if that flowre with bale infection mecte. 

The bafeft weed out-braues his dignity: 

< For fweeteil things tumc fowreft by their dcedcs, 

< Lillies that feller, Imell far worfe then weeds. 
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H Ow Iweet and loucly doll thou make the fhame. 
Which like a canker in the fragrant Rofe, 

Doth fpot the beautie of thy budding name? 

Oh in what fwcets doeft thou thy finnes inclolc! 

That tony ue that tells the flory of thy daies, 

(Making lalciuious comments on thy /port} 

Cannot dilpraife,but in a kinde ofpraife. 

Naming thy name, blefles an ill report. 

Oh what a manfton haue thofc vices got. 

Which for their habitation chofe out thee, 

Where beauties vaile doth couer cuery blot. 

And all things turnes tofaire.chateiescan lee! 

< Takeheedfdeare heart)ofthis large primledge, 

«The hardeft knife ill vf’d doth loofc his edge. 

COme fay thy fault is youth,fome wantonefle, 

^ Some fay thy grace is youth and gentle fport, 

Both grace and faults are lou’d ofmore and IelTes 
Thou makll faults graces,that to thee relorc: 

As on the finger of 1 throned Qucenc, 
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The bafeft lcwell wilbe well efteem’d: 

So arc thole errors that in thee are feene, 

To truths tranflated,and for true things deem*d. 
How many Lambs might the fierne Wolfe betray, 
Iflike a Lambe he could his lo< kes tranflate. 

How many gazers mighft thoi lead away. 

If thou wouldft vfc the ftrcngt h of all thy ftatc? 
But doe not fo,I loue thee ii fuch fort. 

As thou being mine,mine i: thy good report. 
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H Ow like a Winter hath it /abfence beene 
From thee,thepleafure of he fleeting yearc? 

What freezings haue Ife t,what darke dates fetnef 
What old Decembers barenel c cuery where? 

And yet this time remou’d w . s fommers time. 

The teeming Autumne big w th ritch incrcale. 

Bearing the wanton burthen < f the prime. 

Like widdowed wombes after their Lords deceale: 


Yet this aboundantilfue feem'd tome, 


But hope of Orphans,and vn-fathered fruite. 

For Sommer and his pleafures waitc on thee. 

And thou away,the very birds are mute. 

Or ifthey fing,tis with fo dull a checne. 

That leaues looke pale,dreading the Winters neere. 
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F Rom you haue I beene abfent in the fpring, 

When proud pide Aprill (dreft in all nis trim) 
Hath put a /pint ofyouth in cuery thing: 

Thatheauie .SVtrwwelaught and leapt with him. 

Yet nor the laics of birds,nor the fweet fmell 
Ofdifferent flowersinodor and in hew. 


Could make me any fummers ftory tell: 

Or from their proud lap pluck them where they grew: 
Nor did I wonder at the Lillies white, 

Norpraife the deepe vcrmillion in the Role, 

They wcare but fweet,but figures of delight: 


Drawnc 
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Drawnc after you, you patcerne of all thofe. 

Yet Teem’d it Winter ftill,and you away. 

As with your ihaddow I with thefe did play. 
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T He forward violet thus did I chide. 

Sweet thccfle whence didft thou ftcale thy fweet that 
If not ftommy lours breath,the purple pride, (Imcls. 

Which on thy foft checkc (or complexion dwells? 

Jn mylouesvemes thou halt too giofcly died, 

The Lillie I condemned for thy hand, 

And buds of marierom had ftolne thy haire. 

The Roles fcarefblly on thorncs did /land. 

Our blufhing (hame^o other white diipaire: 

A third norred^or white,had ftolncof both. 

And to hisrobbryhadannextthy breath. 

But for his theft in pride of all his growth 
A vengfull canker cate him vp to death, 
l More flowers I noted,yet 1 none could fee, 

< But fwect,or culler it had ftolne from thee. 


roo 


\7 V7 Here art thou Mufe that thou forgetft folong, 
v To fpeake ofthat which giuesthce all thy might? 
Spendft thou thy fin ie on fome worthiefle fonge, 
Darkning thy powre to lendbafe fubledVs light. 

Returne forgetfull Mufe,and ftraight redeeme. 

In gentle numbers time fo idcly fpent. 

Sing to the care that doth thy lnieseflccmc* 

And giues thy pen both skill and argument. 

Rife refty Mufe,my loucs fweet face furuay. 

If time haue any wrinclc grauen there. 

If any,be a Satire to decay. 

And make times Ipoilcs diipifcd euery where. 

Giuc my Joue fame fafter then time wafts life. 

So thoupreuenft his fieth»and crooked knife, 
ioi 

H truant Mufe vvhat ftialbe thy amends. 


o 


For 
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For thy neglect of truth in beauty di’d? 

Both truth and beauty on my loue depend*: 

So deft thou too,and therein dtgnifTd: 

Make anfwere Mufc,wilt thou not haply laie, 

Tiuth needs no collour with his coUourfixt, 

Beautic no penfell ? beauties ti uth to lay: 

But bett isbefLifneuer internixt. 

Bccaufc he needsno prai(c,\vi t thou be dumb? 
Excufe not filence fojforitltes in thee. 

To make him much our-liuc a gilded tombe: 

And to be praiid of ages yee t > be. 

Then do thy ofhcc Mulc,I each thee how. 

To make himiccmeiong I ence,as hefhowesnow. 


io , 

M Y loue is firengthnee though more wealcc in fee- 
1 loue not Icffe,thogh l fie the (how appcarc, (ming 
That loue is marchandiz\i,w! iofe ritch efteeming. 

The owners tongue doth pub lifh cucry where. 

Our loue was r,ew,and then but in the fpring. 

When 1 w as wont to greet *t with my laies. 

As Philomell in fummers front doth fingc. 

And Hop' his pipe in growth of riper daics: 

Not that thefummeris Idfeoleafant now 

Then when hermoumefull himns did hufh the night. 

But that wild mufick burthens euery bow, 

Andfwecrs grownecommon loofc their deare delight* 
Therefore like her, I fomc-t ime hold tny tongue: 
Bccaufc I would not dull you with my fongc. 

i o* 

A Lack what pouerty my Mufe brings forth. 

That hauing fuch a skope to fliow her pride. 

The argument all bare is of more worth 
Then when it hath my added praife befidc. 

Oh blame me not ifl no more can write! 

Looke in your glaffe and there appeared a face. 

That oucr-goes my blunt inuentien quite. 

Dulling my luu^and doing me difgrace. 

G a 
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Were it not finfull then flrlulng to mend. 

To marre the fubieft that before was well. 

For to no other pafle my verfes tend. 

Then ofyour graces and your gifts to tell. 

And more,inuch more then in my verfe can fit. 

Your ovvne glaflfe fhowes you/when you lookc in it. 
104 

T'O me faire friend you neucr can be old. 

For as you were when firft your eye I eyde, 
Stichfeemes your beautie ftilhThree Winters coldc, 
Hauc from the forretts fhooke three fummers pride. 
Three bcautious fprings to yellow Autumne turn'd. 

In proccffc of the fcafons haue I fecne. 

Three Aprill perfumes in three hot Iunes burn'd. 

Since firu I faw you frefh which yetare grccne. 

Ah yet doth beauty like a Dyall hand, 

Steale from his figure^and no pace perceiu’d. 

So your fweetc hew,which me thinkes ftill doth ftanc 
Hath motion,and mine eye may be deccaucd. 

For fcare of which,heare this thou age vnbred. 

Ere you were borne was beauties fummer dead. 


10? 

L Et not my louc be cal'd IdoJatrie, 

Nor my beloucd as an Idoll fhow. 

Since all alike my fongs and praifes be 
To onc,of one,ftill fuch,and euer fo. 

Kinde is my loue to day,to morrow kindc, 

Still conftant in a wondrous excellence. 

Therefore my verfe to conftancic confin’de. 

One thing expreffing,lcaues out difference. 

Faire,kindc,and true,is all my argument, 

Faire,kinde and true,varrying to other words. 

And in this change is my inuention fpent. 

Three theams in one,which wondrous fcopc affords, 
( Faire,kindc,and true,haue often Jiu’d alone. 

^ Which three till no w,neucr kept fcatc in one. 


When 
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W^Hen in the Chronicle of wafted time, 

’ I fee diicripttons of the faireft wights. 

And beautie making beaudfull old rime. 

In praife of Ladies dcad,ar d louely Knights, 

Then in the blazon of fwc t beauties beft. 

Of hand,of foote,of lip,of eye,of brow, 

I feetheir antique Pen wo lid haue expreft, 

Euen filch a beauty as you maifternow. 

( So all their praifes arc but | rophefics 
C Of this our timc,all you pi ^figuring. 

And for they look’d but v ith dcuining eyes. 

They had not ftill enough four worth to fing: 

< For we which now bch >ld thefe prefent dayes, 
*~Haue eyes to wonder,b t lack toungs to praife, 
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N Otmineownefearcs northcprophctick foule. 
Of the wide wor!d,d earning on things to come. 
Can yet the lealc of my true loue controule, 

Suppofdc as forfeit to a confin’d dooroc. 

Themortall Moone hath her eclipfe indui’de, 

And the fad Augurs mock their ovvne prefage, 
Incerrcnticsnow crowne thenv/clues affur’de. 

And peace proclaimes OJiues ofendlefTe age. 

Now with the drops of this nioft balrnie time. 

My loue lookes frcfh.and death to me fuhfcnbcs. 
Since (pight of him lie iiuein this poorerime. 

While heiniuks ore dull and fpcachlefic tribes. 

And thou in this fhalt findc thy monument. 

When tyrants crefts and tombs ofbrafie arefpent. 
108 


T/X 7Hat’s in the braine thatlnck may charafter, 

* * Which hath not figur’d to thee my true fpirit. 

What’s new to fpeake,what now to regifter. 

That may exprefle my loue,or thy deare merit ? 

Nothing fwcct boy,but yet like prayers diuine, 

G 3 Imufi 
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I muft each day fay ore the very fame. 

Counting no old thing old,thou mine,I thine, 

Euen as when fir ft 1 hallowed thy faire name. 

So that eternall loue in loues from calc, 

Waighcs not the duft and iniury of age. 

Nor giues to neecffary wrinckles place. 

But makes antiquicie for aye his page. 

Finding the nrft conceit of loue there bred. 

Where time and outward forme would (hew it dead. 


- —^ 

O Neuer lay that I was falfe of heart. 

Though absence feem’d my flame to quailifie. 

As eafic might I from my fclfe depart. 

As from my fbulc which in thy breft doth lye; 

That is my home of loue, if I haue rang'd. 

Like him that traucls 1 returnc againe, 

Iuft to the time^iot with the time exchang’d. 

So that my felfe bring water for my flaine, 

Neuer beleeue though in my nature raign’d* 

AH frailties that befiege all kindes of blood. 

That it could fo prepoftcrouflie be ftain’d. 

To leaue for nothing all thy fumme of good J 
For nothing this wide Vniuerfe I cafi, 

Saue thou my Rofc.in it thou art my all. 

no 

A Las ’tis true,I haue gone here and there. 

And made my fclfea motley to the view. 

Cor'd mine own thoughts, (old cheap what ia mod dearc. 
Made old offences of affeftions new. 


Mofttrue it is,tliat I haue lookt on truth 
Afconce and flrangely: But by all aboue, 

7 hefe blenches gaue m^r heart an other youth. 
And worfe cffaics prou a theomy heft of loue. 
Now all is done,haue what (hall haue no end. 
Mine appetite I neuer more willgrln’de 
On newer proofe,to trie an older friend, 

A Cod in loue,to whoml am confin d. 


Then 
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Tlien giue me welcome next my heauen the bcf 
Euen to thy pure and moft mod louing breft. 
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O For my fake doc you wi/h fortune chide. 

The guiltie goddd^e of my harmfull deeds. 
That did not better far n ty life prouide. 

Then publick meanes wl ic hpu bhek manners breeds. 
Thence comes it that my name recciues a brand. 

And almoft thence my nature is fubdu’d 
To what it workes jn,Iik * the Dyers hand, 

Pitty me then,and wi/h 1 were renu'de, 

Whilft like a willing pac rnt I w ill drinke. 

Potions of Ey/e/lgainfl ay flrong infection. 

No bitternene that I w il. bitter thinke. 

Nor double pennance to correct corre£Hon. 

Pittie me then deare fi icnd^md 1 a/Turc yee, 

Eucn that your pittie s enough tocuremce. 

11 a 

Y Our loue and pittie doth th’impre/Tion fill. 
Which vulgar /candall ftampt vpon my brow. 
For what cate I who calles me well or ill, 

So you ore-greene my bad.my good alow? 

You are my All the world.and Irmift ftriue, 

To know my lhames and praifes from your toungo. 
None el/cto me,nor J to none aline. 

That my fted’d fence or changes right or wrong. 

In fo profound jfbtfme 1 throw all care 
Of others voyces,that my Adders fence, 

To cryttick and to flatterer flopped arer 
Markc how with my negle& 1 doe dilpence. 

You are fo ftronely in my purpofe bred, 

That all the world befidcs me thinkes y’arc dead. 

C Ince 1 left you,mine eye is in my minde, 

^ And that which gouernes me to goe about. 

Doth part his fun£tion,and is partly blind. 


Sceme* 
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Seemes fccing,but eflfc&ually is out: 

For it no forme deliuers to the heart 
Ofbird.of flowrcjOt fhape which it doth lack. 

Of his quick obic&shatn the mindeno part. 

Nor his owne vifion houids what it doth catch: 

For if it fee the rud’ft or gentlcft fight. 

The moft fwect-fauor or deformedft creature. 

The mountaine,or the fea,the day,or night: 

The Croe,or Doue,it ftupes them to your feature. 
Incapable ofmore repleat,with you. 

My moft true mindc thus makcth mine vntrue. 
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O R whether doth my mindc being crown'd with yon 
Drinke vp the monarks plague this flattery ? 

Or whether fhall I fay mine eic faith true. 

And that your louc taught it this Alcumief 
To make of monftcrs,and things indigeft. 

Such cherubines as your fwcet felfe refemble. 

Creating euery bad a perfect beft 
As faft as obiccfts to his bcames aflemble: 

Oh tis the firft.tis flatry in my feeing. 

And my great minde moft kingly drinkes it vp. 

Mine eic well knowes what with his guft is greeing. 

And to hispallat doth prepare the cup. 

If it bepoilbn’djtis the Ielfer finne. 

That mine eye Ioucs it and doth firft beginne. 

”5 

T Hofe lines that I before haue writ doe Ire, 

Hucn thofe that faid I could not loueyou decrcr. 

Yet then my iudgement knew no rcalon why. 

My moft full flame fhould afterwards burne cleerer. 
Butreckening timc,whofe milliond accidents 
Creepein twixtvowes.and change decrees of Kings, 

Tan facred beautie,blunt the fhan>'ft intents, 

Diuert ftrong mindes to th’ courle of alcring things: 

Alas why fearing of times tiranie, 0 


Might 
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Might I not then fay now I loue you beft. 

When I was certainc ore in-certainty. 

Crowning the prefent,doubting of the reft: 

Loue is a Babe, then might 1 not fay fo 

To giuc full growth o that which ftill doth grow. 

Up 

L fct me not to the marriage of true mindes 
Admit impedimen' s,loue is not loue 
Which alters when it a ceration Andes, 

Or bends with the rem< uer to remoue. 

O no.it is an euer fixed ■ larke 

That lookes on tempefi ; and is neuer fliaken; 

It is the jftar to euery w ndring barke. 

Whole wonhs vnknow ie,although his higth be taken 
Lou’s not Times foole,t hough rofie lips and cheeks 
Within his bending fici les compafle come, 

Loue alters not with hi s breefe houres and wcekes. 
But beares it out euen t d the edge of doome: 

If this be error and vpon me proued, 

I neuer writ,nor no man euer loued. 
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A Ccufe me thus,that I haue lcanted all. 

Wherein I fhould your great deferts repay. 
Forgot vpon your deareft loue to call. 

Whereto al bonds do tie me day by day. 

That I haue frequent binne with vnknown mindes. 
And giuen to time your owne deare purchard right. 
That I haue hoyfted faile to al the windes 
Which fhould tranfport me fartheft from your fight. 
Booke both my wilfulnefle and errors downe, 

And oniuftproofe furmife,accumilate. 

Bring me within the leuel ofyour frowne. 

But fnoote not at me in your wakened hates 
Since my appeale faies I did ftriue to prooue 
The conflancy and virtue of your loue 
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L ike as to make our appetites more keene 
With eager compounds we our pallat vrge. 

As to preuent our mailadies vnftene. 

We fteken to Chun ficknefle when we purge. 

Huen lo being full of your nere cloying fweetnefle. 
To bitter fawces did I frame my feeding; 

And ficke ofwel-fare found a kind of meernefie. 

To be difeaf’d ere that there was true needing. 

Thus pollicie in loue tanticipate 

The ills that wcre,not grew to faults allured. 

And brought to medicine a healthfull ftate 
Which rancke of goodncfle would by ill be cured* 
But thence 1 learnc and find the leflfon true. 

Drugs poyfon him that lb fell ficke of you, 

up 

Hat potions haue I drunke of Syren teares 
Diftifd from Lymbccks foulc as hell within. 
Applying fearcs to hopes,and hopes to fcares, 
Scillloofing when 1 faw my felfe to win? 

What wretched errors hath my heart committed, 
Whilft it hath thought it feife fo blefled neuer. ? 

How haue mineeics out of their Spheares bene fitted 
In the diftradfion of this madding feuer? 

O benefit of ill, now I find true 
That better is, by euilftill made better. 

And ruin’d loue when it is built anew 
Growes fairer then atfirftynore ftrongd^r greater. 

So Ireturne rebukt to my concent. 

And gaine by ills thrife more then I haue fpent* 
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T Hat you were once vnkind be-friends mee now. 
And for that fbrrow , which I then diddcfeeJe, 
Needes muft I vnder my tranfgrcffion bow, 
Vnlefle my Nerues were Draffe or hammered ftcele,. 
For ifyou were by my vnkindnefle fhaken 
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As! by yours ; yTiaue paft a hell ofTime, 

And la tyrant haue no leafure taken 
To waign how once I fuffered in your crime. 

O that our night of wo might haue remembred 
My deepeft fence,how hard true forrow hits. 

And fooncto you,as yc u to me then tendred 
The humble falue.whic •> wounded bofomes fits! 

But that your trelpaf'e now becomes a lee. 

Mine ranfoms yours, and yours muft ranforoe mee. 

121 

T IS better to be vile then vile efteemed. 

When not to be,re ciues reproach of being. 

And the iuft pleafurelo t,which is fo deemed. 

Not by our feeling,but by others feeing. 

For why fhould others alfe adulterat eyes 
Giue falutation to my f »ortiue blood? 

Or on my frailties why are frailer fpies; 

Which in their wils count bad what I think good? 

Noe, I am that I am,and they that lcuell 
At my abufes,reckon vp their owne, 

1 may be ftraight though they thcm-felues be beuel 
By their ranckc thoughtes,my deedcs muft not be fhown 
Vnleflethisgencrall euill they maintaine, 

AH men are bad and in their badndfc raigne. 

122. 

Hr Thy guift„thy tables,are within my brainc 
A Full cnaradferd with lafting memory, 

Which fhall aboue that idle rancke remainc 
Beyond all date euen to eternity. 

Or at the leaft,fo long as braine and heart 
Haue facultie by nature to fubfift. 

Til each to raz'd obliuion yeeld his part 
Of thee,thy record neuer can be mitts 
That poore retention could not fo much hold. 

Nor need I tallies thy dcare loue to skore. 

Therefore to giue them from me was I bold, 

Ha T* 
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To truft thofe tables that receaue thee more. 

To keepe an adiunckt to remember thee. 

Were to import forgetfulncffe in mee. 

123 

N O! Time, thou fhalt not boft that I cfoechange. 

Thy pyramyds buylt vp with newer might 
To me arenoching noucll,nothing ftrange. 

They are but dreflings of a former fight: 

Our dates are breefe,and therefor we admire. 

What thou doft foyft vpon vs that is ould. 

And rather make them borne to our defire. 

Then thinke that we before haue heard them tould: 

Thy regifters and thee I both defie. 

Not wondring at the prefent,nor the paft. 

For thy records,and what we fee doth lye. 

Made more or les by thy continuall haft: 

This I doc vow and this (hall euer be, 

I will be true dilpight thy fyeth and thee. 

‘H 

Y F my deareloue were but the childeof ftate. 

It might for fortunes bafterd be vnfathcred. 

As fubieefto timesIoue,or to times hate. 

Weeds among weeds,or flowers with flowers gatherd. 
No it was buylded far from accident. 

It fuffers not in fmilinge pomp, nor falls 
Vnder the blow of thralled difeontent. 

Whereto thlnuiting time our fafliion calls: 

It fcares not policy that Heriticke , 

Which workes on leales of fihort numbred hewers-. 

But all alone ftands hugely pollitick. 

That it nor growes with heat.nor drownes with fhowres. 
To this I witnes call the foies oftime. 

Which die for goodnes,who haue liu’d for crime. 

Ia 5 

TT'V^Er’t ought ro me I bore the canopy. 

With my extern the outward honoring. 

Or 
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Or Iayd great bafes for eternity. 

Which proues more (hort then waft or ruining? 
Hauc I not feene dwellers on forme and fauor 
Lofe all,and more by paying too much rent 
For compound fweet;Fo rgoing fimplc fauor, 

Pittifull thriuors in theit gazing fpcnt. 

Noe,lct me be obfequio js in thy heart. 

And take thou my oblac on,poore but free. 

Which is not mixe with econds,knows no art, 

But mutuall render,om ly me for thee. 

Hence,thou fubborm lnf<rrmer> a trew fbule 
When moft impeacht Hands leaft in thy controule. 

12 6 

/^\Thou my lonely y who in thy power, 
^-^Docft hould times I ckle gla{Te,his fickle, hower; 
Who haft by way ning g ro wne,and therein fliou’ft. 
Thy louers withering,a; thy fweet felfc grow’ft. 

If Naturc(foucraine mifi ercs ouer wrack; 

As thou goeft onwards Hill will pluckc thee backe, 
Shckecpcs thee to this purpofe,that her skill. 

May time difgrace,and w retched mynuitkilh 
Yet fearc her O thou mmnion of her pleafure. 

She may detaine,but not Hill kcepc her trefurc! 

Her^W/f<?(though delaydjanfwcrd muftbc. 

And her Quietus is to render thee. 

i l 
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I N the ould age blacke was not counted faire. 

Or if it weare it bore not beauties name? 

But now is blacke beauties fucccfliue heire. 

And Beautie flanderd with a baftard fhamc. 

For fince each hand hath put on Natures power. 
Fairing the foulc with Artsfaulfe borrow'd face. 
Sweet beauty hath no name no holy boure. 

But isprophan’d,if notliues in difgrace. 


Therefore 
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Therefore my Mifterfle eyes are Rauen blacke. 

Her eyes fo fitted,and they mourners fccme. 

At fuch who not borne Zaire no beauty lack, 

Slandring Creation with a falfe cfteeme, 

Y et fo they tnoume becomming of their woe. 

That euery toung faies beauty lhould lookefo. 

I_l0w oft when thou my mufike mufike playft, 

Vpon thatblefied wood whofe motion founds 
With thy fwcet fingers when thou gently fwayft. 

The wiry concord that mine cate confounds. 

Do I enuie thole Iackes that nimble Ieape, 

To kifle the tender inward of thy hand, 

Whilfi my poore lips which lhould that harueft reape. 

At the woods bouldnes by chec blufhing (land. 

To be fo tikled they would change their Rate, 

And fituation with thole dancing chips. 

Ore whomc their fingers walke with gentle gate. 

Making dead wood more blcft then liuing lips. 

Since faufie Iackes fo happy are in this, 

<Siuc them their fingers,me thy lips to kiffc*. 

I29 

T Hcxpence of Spirit in a wade offhame 
Is luft in a<5tion.,and till a&ion, luft 
Is periurd,murdrous,blouddy full of blame, 
SauagCjextreame.rudejCruelljnot to truft, 

Inioyd no fooner but difpifed ftraight, 

Paftreafon hunted, and no fooner nad 
Paft reaion hated as a fwollowcd bayt. 

On purpofe layd to make the taker mad. 

Made In purfut and in pofleflton fo, 

Had,hauing,and in queft.to haue extreame, 

A blifle in proofe and proud and very wo. 

Before a ioy propofd behind a dreame. 

All this the world well knowes yet none knowes well. 
To fhun the he&uen that leads men to this hell 

My 
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M Y Miftres eyes are nothing like the Sunne, 

Currall isfarre more red,then her lips red. 

If fnovv be white why then her brefts are aunt 
Ifhaires be wiers,black wiers grow on her head: 

I haue feenc Rofes etama? kt,rea and white. 

But no fuch Rofes fee I ii her cheekes. 

And in fome perfumes is here more delight. 

Then in the breath that f om my Miftres reeket. 

J loue toheare her fpeake yet well Iknow, 

That Muficke hath a fan e more plealing found: 
Igrauntlncucrlawago dcfTegoe, 

My Miftrcs when fhec w Ikes treads on the ground. 

And yet by hcauen 1 1 linke my loue as rare. 

As any flic beli’d with faife compare. 

T 1?I 

Hou art as tiranous, <> as thou art. 

As thofe whofc beauties proudly make them cruellj 
For well thou know’ft to my dearc doting hart 
Thou art the fai reft and mo ft precious lew ell. 

Yet in good faith Ibme fay that thee behold. 

Thy face hath not the power to make loue grone; 

To fay they erre,I dare not be fo bold. 

Although I fwearc it to my felfe alone. 

And to be fure that is not faife I Iweare 
A thoufand groncs but thinking on thy face. 

One on anothers necke do witneffc beare 
Thy blackc is faireft in my iudgements place. 

In nothing art thou blacke laue in thy deeds. 

And thence this (launder as I thinke proceeds, 

Hine eies I loue,and they as pittyingme, 

Knowing thy heart torment me with difdaine, 

Haue puton6laclt,and louing mourners bee. 

Looking with pretty ruthvpon my paine. 

And 
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And truly not the morning Sun of Hcauen 
Better becomes the gray cheeks of th’ Eaft, 

Nor that full Starre that vlhers in the Eauen 
Doth halfc that glory to the fober Well 
As thofe two morning eyes become thy face: 

O let it then as well befeeme thy heart 
To mourne for me fince mourning doth thee grace. 

And fute thy pitty like in cucry part* 

Then will I fwcare beauty her fclfc is blackc. 

And all they foule that thy complexion lacke. 

133 

B Efhrcw that heart that makes my heart to groane 
For that deepe wound it giues my friend and me; 

J’ft not ynough to torture me alone. 

But ilaue to ilaucry my fweet’ft friend mud be. 

Me from my felfc thy cruell eye hath taken. 

And my next felfe thou harder haft ingrofled. 

Of him^ny felfe,and thee I am forfaken, 

A torment thrice three-fold thus to be crofted: 

Prifbn my heart in thy fteelc bofomes warde. 

But then my friends heart let my poore heartbale. 

Who ere keepes me,let my heart be his garde. 

Thou canft not then vfe rigor in my Iaile. 

And yet thou wilt,for I being pent in thee. 

Perforce am thine and all that is in me. 

*34 

£0 now I haue confeft that he is thine. 

And I my felfe am morgag’d to thy will. 

My felfc Be forfeit,fo that other mine. 

Thou wilt retture to be my comfort ftill: 

But thou wilt not,nor he will not be free. 

For thou art couetous,and he is kinde. 

He leamd but furetie-ltke to write for me, 

Vnder that bond that him as faft doth binde. 

The ftatute of thy beauty thou wilt take. 

Thou vfurer that put'ft forth all to vfc. 

And 
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And fuc a friend,came debter for my fake. 

So him I loole through my vnkinde abufe. 

Him haue I loft, thou haft both him and me. 

He paies the whole^nd yet am I not free. 

Ho euer hath her wi h,thou haft thy Will, 
And Will too boote, nd Will in ouer-plus. 
More then enough am I th vexc thee ftill. 

To thy fweet will making tddition thus* 

Wilt thou whofc will is la ge and fpatious. 

Not once vouchfafc to hie t my will in thine. 

Shall will in others feeme ight gracious. 

And in my will no faire ac eptancc flhmc: 

The fea all water,yet recet tes rainc ftill. 

And in aboundance adder to his ftore. 

So thou beeing rich in Wil adde to thy Will, 

One will of mine to make :hy large WtU more. 

Let no vr»kindc,no faire befecchers kill, 

Thinkc all but onc,and me in that one WtiL 
i \6 

I F thy foule check thee that I come fo neere, 
Sweare to thy blind foule that I was thy Wtll % 
And w ill thy foule knowes is admitted there. 
Thus farre for loue, my loue-fute fweet fullfill. 
Wtll, will fulfill the treafureof thy loue, 

I fill it full with wils,and my will one. 

In things of great receit with cafe we proouc. 
Among a number one is reckon’d none. 

Then in the number let me paffe vntold. 

Though in thy ftorcs account I one muft be. 

For nothing hold me fo it plealc thee hold. 

That nothing me,a fome-tning fweet to thee. 
Make but my name thy lone,and loue that ftill. 
And then thou loueft me for my name is WtlL 
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ou blinde foole loue,what dooft thou to mine eyes, 

I That 
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That they behold and fee not what they lee: 

They know whatbeautic is,fec where it lyes, 

Y et what the beft is,takc the word to be. 

If eyes corrupt by ouer-partiall lookes. 

Be anchord in the baye where all men ride. 

Why of eyes faftchood hall thou forged hookes. 

Whereto the judgement of my heart is tide ? 

Why (hould my heart thinkc that a feuerall plot. 

Which my heart knowes the wide worlds commonplace? 
Or mine eyes feeing this.fay this is not 
To put faire truth vpon fo foule a face. 

In things right true my heart and eyes haue erred. 

And to this falfc plague are they now tranfferred. 


TT/ Hen my loue fweares that (he is made of truth, 
" I do bcleeue her though I know Hie lyes. 

That (he might thinke me fome vntuterd youth, 
Vnlcarncd in the worldsfalfe fubtiltics. 


Thus vainely thinking that flic thinkes me young. 
Although fhe knowes my dayes arc pall the bed. 
Simply I credit her falfc (peaking tongue. 

On both fides thus is fimple truth fuppretl: 

But wherefore (ayes (he not fhe is vniuft ? 

And wherefore fay not I that I am old ? 

O loues beft habit is in feeming truft. 

And age m louc,loucs not t’hauc ycares told. 
Therefore I lye with her.and fhe with me. 

And in our faults by lyes wc flattered be. 


HP 


O Call not me to iuftific the wrong, 

That thy vnkindnefle Jayes vpon my heart. 

Wound me not with thine eye but with thy toting. 

Vie power with power,andfUy me notby An, 

Tell me thou lou’ft clfe-wherc;but in my fight, 

Deare heart forbeate to glance thine eye afide. 

What needft thou wound with cunning when thy might 

I* 
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Is more then my ore-preft defence can bide? 

Let me cxtuft thee ah my loue well knowcs. 

Her prcttie lookes haue becne mine enemies* 

Arid therefore from my face (he curnes my foes. 

That they elfe-where mij ht dart their iniuries-i 
Yet do not fo,but finer I am neere flame. 

Kill me out-right with ookes,ar.d rid my paine. 
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B E wife as thou art eru tll,do not prefle 

My toung-tide patie ice with too much difdaioe : 
Leafl for row lend me wo ds and words exprefle. 

The manner ofmy pittie -canting paine. 

If I might teach thee witt * better it weare. 

Though not to loue,yet! >ue to tell me lo, 

As teftie fick-men when 1 aeir deaths be neere. 

No newes but health froi a their Phifitions know* 

For if I fhould difpatre 1 fhould grow madde. 

And in my inadnefle might fpeakc ill of thee. 

Now this ill wrefling world is growne fb bad, 

Madde flanderers by madde cares bcleeucd be. 

That I may not be fb, nor thou be lyde, (wide. 

Ecarc thine eyes ftraight, though thy proud heart goe 
141 

I N faith I doe not lone thee with mine eyes. 

For they in thee a thoufand errors note. 

But 'tis my heart that loues what they difpife. 

Who in difpight of view is pleafd to dote. 

Nor are mine cares with thy toungs tune delighted* 

Nor tender feeling to bale touches prone. 

Nor tafte, nor finell, defire to be inuited 
To any ftnfitall fcaft with thee alone .* 

But my flue wits,nor my fiue fences can 
Dtfwade one foolifh heart from feruing thee. 

Who leaues vnfwai’d the Iikenefle of a man. 

Thy proud hearts flaue and vaffall wretch to be: 

Onely my plague thus farre I count my game. 

That fhe that makes me fmne,a wards me paine. 

1 % Lone 
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L Oue is my linne,and thy deare vertue hate. 

Hate of my finne,grounded on finfull louing-, 

O but with mine, compare thou thine o wne flatc. 
And thou fhalt findc it merrits not reproouing. 

Or if it do, not from thole lips of thine. 

That haue prophan’d their Icarlet ornaments. 

And leald faJle bonds of loue as oft as mine, 

Robd others beds rcuenues of their rents. 

Be it lawful! I loue thee as thou lou’ft thole. 
Whome thine eyes wooe as mine importune thee, 
Roote pittic in thy heart that when it growes. 

Thy pitty may deferue to piltied bee. 

If thou dooft fecke to haue what thou dooft hide. 
By lelfe example mai’ft thou be denide. 


L Oe as a carefullhufwife runnes to catch. 

One ofher fethcred creatures broake away. 
Sets downe herbabe and makes all fwift difpatch 
In purfuit of the thing Ihc would haue flay: 
Whilft her negle&edchild holds her in chacc. 
Cries to catch her whole bufie care is bent. 

To follow that which flies before her face: 

Not prizing her poore infants difeontent; 

So runft thou after that which flies from thee, 
Whilft I thy babe chace theca farre behind. 

But ifthou catch thy hope turne back to me: 
And play the mothers part kiflc mc,be kind. 

So will I pray that thou maift haue thy Will, 

If thou turne back and my loude crying ftill. 

144 

T Wo loues I haue of comfort and dilpaire. 
Which like two Ipirits do fugieft me ftill. 
The better angell is a man right faire: 

The worler Ipirit a woman collour'd il. 

To win me foone to hell my femall euill. 


Tempteth 
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Temptcth my better angel from my fight. 

And would corrupt my faint to be a diuel: 

Wooing his purity with her fowle pride. 

And whether that my angel be turn’d finde, 

Sulpeft I may,yet not dire£l 'y tell. 

But being both from me be th to each friend, 

I gefie one angel in an othc :s hcl. 

Yet this fhal 1 nere knov ’ but Hue in doubt. 

Till my bad angel fire nv good one out. 

i f? 

T Hofclips that Loueso' nc hand did make. 

Breath’d forth the four i that (aid I hate. 

To me that languifht for he fake- 
But when fhe faw my wofu 1 ftate. 

Straight in her heart did me ciecomc. 

Chiding that tongue that e ter fweet. 

Was vfde in giuing gentle <. omc: 

And tought it thus a new to grecte: 

I hate fhe alterd with an end. 

That follow’d it as gentle day. 

Doth follow night who like a fiend 
From heauen to hell is flowne away. 

I hate,from hate away fhe threw. 

And fau’d my life faying not you. 

14 6 

P Oore foule the center of my finfull earth. 

My finfull earth thefc rebbcll powres that thee array. 
Why doft thou pine within and fuflfer dearth 
Painting thy outward walls fo coftlie gay? 

Why fo large coft hauing fo fhort a leafe, 

Doft thou rpon thy fading manfion fpend? 

Shall wormes inheritors of thisexccfTe 
Eate vp thy chargeris this thy bodies end? 

Then foule liue tnou vpon thy feruants lolfi:> 

And let that pine to eggrauat thy ftore; 

Buy teannes diuiac in felling hourcs ofdtoile: 

13 
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Within be fed, without be rich no more. 

So (halt thou feed on deaf h,that feeds on men. 

And death once dead,thers no more dying then* 

M f 47 

Y lone is as a feauier longing ftill, 

For that which longer nurfeth the difeafc. 

Feeding on that which doth prefeme the iil f 
ThVncertainc ficklic appetite to pleafe: 

My reaf >n the Phifition to my lour. 

Angry that his preicriptions are not kept 
Hath left me,and I defperatc now approoue. 

Defire is dcath,which Phifick did except. 

Paft cure I am,now Reafon is pafi care. 

And frantick maddc with eucr-moic vnreft. 

My thoughts and my difeourfe as mad mens are. 

At randon from the truth vaincly expreft. 

For I hauc fworne thee faire^and thought thee bright. 
Who art as black as hellos darkc as night. 
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O Me! what eyes hath Iouc put in my head. 

Which haue no eorrefpondcncc with true fight, 

Or if they hauc,where is my ludgmcnt fled. 

That confutes falfely what they fee aright ? 

If that be faire whereon my falfc eyes dote. 

What meancs the world to fay it is not fo ? 

If it be not,then loue doth well denote, 

Loues eye is not fo true as all menstno. 

How can it f O how can loues eye be true. 

That is fo vext with watching and with tearcsf 
No maruaile then though 1 miftakc my view. 

The funne it felfc fees not, till heauen clecres. 

O cunning loue.with tearesthou keepft mcblinde, 
Lcaft eyes well feeing thy foule faults (hould finde. 

14 9 

C Anfl thou O crucll/ay I loue thee not. 

When 1 againft my fclfe with thee pettake s 

Doe 
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Doc I not thinkc on thee when I forgot 
Am ofmy leffe, ail tiratlt for thy lake? 

Who hateth thee that I doe call my friend. 

On whom froun’flt thou that I doc faune vpon. 

Nay ifthou lowrft on me doe I not fpend 
Reuenge vpon my lelfe wi h prclent monc? 

What merrir do 1 in my fel e reipeft. 

That is Ibproude thy ferui :e to dilpife, 

When all my beft doth w< rfhip thy defeef. 

Commanded by thcmotic 1 of thine eyes. 

But louchate on for nc w 1 knowthy minde. 

Thole that can lee thou lou’ft,and I am blind. 

‘ 5° 

O H from what powrc aaft thou this powrefull might. 
With infufficiency i ay heart ro fway. 

To make me giue the lie tc my true fight. 

And fwerc that brightneft doth not grace the day? 
Whence haft thou this be ;cmming of things il. 

That in the very refafe ofthy deeds. 

There is fuch ftreneth and warrantee of skill. 

That in my minde thy worft all beft exceeds? 

Who taught thee how to make me loue thee more. 

The more 1 heare and fee iuft caufir of hate. 

Oh though I loue what others doe abhor, 

Withoth ers thou fhouldft not abhor my ftate. 

Ifthy vnworthineffe raifil loue in me. 

More worthy I to be belou’d of tbee. 

>5* 

L Onc is too young to know what confcience is. 

Yet whoknowes not confidence is borne of loue. 
Then gentle cheater vrge not my amifle, 

Leaft guilty of my faults thy fweet fclfeprouc. 

For thou betraying roe, I doc betray 
My nobler part to my stole bodies trealon. 

My loule doth tell my body that he may. 

Triumph in louc/Uw ftaics ao farther rca&n. 
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But ryfing at thy name doth point out thee. 

As his triumphant prize,proud of this pride. 

He is contented thy poore drudge to be 
To ftand in thy affaircs,fall by thy fide. 

Mo want of confcience hold it that I call, 
t5*r loue, for whofc deare Ioue I rile and fall. 

I N louing thee thou know’ft I am forfwornc. 

But thou art twice fbrfworne to me loue fwearing. 

In aft thy bed-vow broake and new faith tome. 

In vowing new hate after new loue bearing: 

But why of two othes breach doe I accufc thee. 

When 1 breake twentytl am periur*d moft, 

For all my vowes are othes but to mifufe thee: 

And all my honcfl faith in thee is loft. 

For I haue fworne deepco hesofthy deepc kindneflc: 
Othes of thy loue,thy truth,chy conftancic. 

And to inlighten thee gaue eyes to blindnelfe. 

Or made them fwerc againft the thing they fee. 

For I hauc fworne thee faireimorc periurde eye. 

To fwerc againft the truth fo fbule a lie, 

*5? 

C Vfid laid by his brand and fell a fleepe, 

A maide of Dyans this aduantage found. 

And his loue-kmdling fire did quickly fteepc 
In a could vallie-fountainc of that ground: 

Which borrowd from this holie fire of loue, 

A datelcffe Iiuely heat ftill to indure. 

And grew a teething bath which yet men proue, 

Againft ftrang mailadies a (bueraigne cure: 

But at my miftrcs eie loues brand new fired, 

The boy for triall needes would touch my brcft, 

I fick withali the helpe of bath defircd. 

And thethei hied a lad diftctnperdgueft. 

But found no curr,thebath for my helpe lies. 

Where £*{>id got new Gxcyaaj miftrcs eye. 

**4 
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T Hclittlc Loue-God lying once a fleepe. 

Laid by his fide his heart inflaming brand, 
Whilft many Nymphes that vou d chart life to keep. 
Came tripping by,but in her maiden hand. 

The fayreft votary tooke vp that fire, 

Which many Legions of true hearts had warm'd. 
And fo the Generali of b >t defire, 

Was deeping by a Virgi i hand difarm’d. 

This brand fhe quencher in a coole Well by* 
Which from loues fire t< oke heat perpetual!. 
Growing a bath and hca thfull remedy, 
Formendiiealdjbutlmr Miftriflethrall. 

Came there for cure a id this by that I prouc, 
Loues fire heates wau r^watcr cooks notloue. 


FINIS. 
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A Louers complaint. 

BT 

W I I LI AM ShAKF-SPEARE. 

F Rom off a hill w hofc concaue wombc reworded, 
A plaimfull (lory from a fiftring vale 
My lpirrits t*attend this cfoble voyce accorded. 

And downc I laid to hfl die fad tun’d tale, 

Ere long efpied a fickle maid full pale 
Tearing ofpapcrs breaking rings a twaine, 

Storming her world with forrowes, wind and rainc# 

Vpon her head aplattid hiue of ftraw. 

Which fortified her vifage from the Sunne, 

Whereon the though: might thinke fometimc it faw, 
The carkasof z beauty fpent and donne. 

Time had not fithed all that youth begun. 

Nor youth all quit,buc fprghtofhcauens fell rage. 
Some beauty peeptjthroughletticc offeat’d age* 

Oft did Iheheauc her Napkin to her cyne. 

Which on it had conceited charcilcrs: 
laundring the filken figures in the brine. 

That fcafoned woe had pelleted in teares. 

And often reading what contents it hearts; 

As often (hriking vndiftinguifhc wo, 

In clamours of all fixe both high and low* 

Some-times her leudd eyes their carriage ride. 

As they did battry to theipheres intend: 

Sometime diuerted their poorc balls arc tide. 

To th orbed earth ;fometimes they do extend. 

Their view right on, anon their gafes lend, 
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To euery place at once and no where fiat. 

The mind and fight diftra&edly commxit. 

Herhairc nor looft nor ti’d in formal! plat, 

Prodaimd in her a care Icffc hand ofpride; 

For Ibmc vntuckV! def ended her fhctfd hat. 
Hanging her pale and} ined chcekc befide. 

Some in her tnreeden f Ilet ftill did bide, 

And tre w to bond age vould no t bre ake from thcnce # 
Though flackly braidc 1 in loofc negligence, 

A thoufand fauoursfr< ma maund flic drew. 

Of amber chriftall and bedded let, 

Which one by one fh< in a riuer threw, 

Vpon whole weeping nargent fhe w as fefc, 

Lifce vlcry applying w rt to wet, 

Or Monarches hands s lat lets not bounty fau, 

Where want cries lonijjbut where exccfle begs all* 


Offolded fchedulls had fhe many a one. 

Which /he peruf d 3 fighd,tore and gauc the flud, 
Crackt many a ring oi Pofied gold and bone, 
Biddingthem find their Sepulchers in mud. 
Found yet mo letters fadly pend in blood. 
With Added filke/eate and a(Fc<5tedly 
Enfwath’d and feald to curious fccrecy. 


Thefe often bath’d fhe in her fluxiue eie*, 

And often kift,andoften gauc to teare. 

Cried O falfc blood thou regiftcr of lies. 

What rnapproued witnes dooft thou beare. 

Inke would haue feem'd more blacke and damned beat*} 
This faid in top of rage the line* ihe rent*. 

Big di/contem/o breaking their content*. 
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A Lovebs 

Sometime a blufterer that the ruffle knew 
Of Court ofCittie,and had let go by 
The fwifteft hourcs obferued as they flew. 
Towards this afflicted fancy faffly drew: 

And priuiledg’d by age defires to know 
In breefe the grounds and motiucs of her wo 

So Aides he downe vppon his greyned bat; 

And comely diftant fits be by her fide. 

When hee againc defircs her,being fatte. 

Her grecuance with his hearing to deuidc- 
If that fromhim there may be ought applied 
Which may her fuftering extafie aflwage 
Tis promilt in the charitie of age. 

Father fhe faies ) though in mec you behold 
The iniury of many a blafting hourc; 

Let it not tell your Iudgement I am old. 

Not age,but forrow,oucr me hath power; 

I might as yet haue bene a (preading flower 
Frefh to my (elfc, ifl had felfe applyed 
Loue to my felfe, and to no Louc befide* 

But wo is mee ,too early I amended 
A youthfull fuit it was to gaine my grace; 

O one by natures outwards fo commended. 
That maidens eyes ftucke ouer all his face, 

Louc lackt a dwelling and made him her place*. 
And when in his fatre parts fihee didde abide, 
Shec was new lodg'd and newly Deified. 

His browny locks did hang m crooked curies* 
And euery light occafion of the wind 
Vpon his lippes their filken parcels hurles, 
Whats fweet to do,to do wil aptly find. 

Each eye that faw him did inch aunt the minde; 
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For on his vifagc was in little drawne. 

What largeneflc thinkes in parradife wasfawnc. 

S mal fhew of man was y et vpon his chinne. 

His phenix downe bega i but to appcarc 
Like vnfhorne veluct,oi t that termleflc skin 
Whofebare out-brag’d che web it lecrrfd to were. 

Yct fhewed his vifagc l y that coft more dearc. 

And nice aflfcftions wat cring flood in doubt 
Ifbefl were as it was,or beft without. 

His qualities were beau ious as his forme. 

For maiden ton^u’d he vas and thereof free; 

Yet if men mou d him 5 \ as he fuch a ftormc 
As oft twixt May and Aprill is to fee. 

When windes breath fv ect,vnru!y though they bee. 

His rudenefle fo with h s authoriz’d youth. 

Did liuery falfencifc in a pride of truth. 

Wcl could hec ride, and often men would fay 
That horfehis mcttcll from his rider takes 
Proud offubie<3ion,noble by the fwaie, (makes 

What rounds,whac bounds,what courie what flop lie 
And controuerfie hence a quettion takes, 

Whether the horle by him became his deed. 

Or he his mannad'g, by’th w cl doing Steed. 

But quickly on this fide the verdiil went. 

Hisrcall habitude gauelife and grace 
To appertaining and to ornament, 

Accomphfht in nnn-fclfc not in his cafe; 

All ayds thcm-felucs made fairer by their place. 

Can for addicions,yet their purpofd trimme 
Pcec'd not his grace but were al grac’d by him. 

So on the tip ofhis fubduing tongue 
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All kino' ofarguments and qu eft ion deepe 
A1 replication prompt,and rcafon ftrong 
For bis aduantage ftill did wake and fleep 
To make the weeper laugh,the laugher weenet 
He hadthe dialed and different skit. 

Catching alpaflions in his craft of will. 

That hce diddc in the general bofbme raigne 
Ofyoung,of old,and foxes both inchantcd. 

To dwcl wicb him in thoughts,ortoremainc 
In perfonal duty,folIowing where he haunted. 
Content's brwitchr, ere he defire haue granted. 

And dialogu’d for him what he would fay, 

Askt their own wils and made their wils obey. 

Many there were that did his picturegette 
To feruc their cies.and in it put their mind, 

Likcfoolcs that in th' imagination fer 
The goodly obie&s which abroad they find 
Oflands and manfions,theirs in thought affsgn'd. 

And labouting in moeplcafures to bellow them. 

Then the true gouty Land-lord which doth owe them, 

So many haue that neuer touche his hand 
Sweetly fuppof d them miftreffe of his heart! 

My wofull felfc that did in frecdome ftand. 

And was my owne fee fimp!e(notin part,! 

What with his art in youth and youth in art 
Threw my affe&ions in his charmed power, 

Refcrud the ftaike and gaue him al my flower. 

Yet did I not as fome ray equals did 
Demaund ofhim.nor bring defired yeelded, 

Pinding my felfe in honourfo forbidde. 

With fafeft diftance I mine honour fheelded, 
Experience for me many bulwarkes budded 
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Ofproofs new bleeding which rcmaind the foile 
Ofthis fallc Iewcll,and his amorous fpo lie. 

Bat ah who euer finmM by precedent. 

The defin’d ill fhc muf her felfe affay. 

Or forc’d examples gai: ift her ownc content 
To put the by-part pern is in her way? 

Counlailc may flop a w nile what will not flay; 
For when we rage,adu (e is often fcerie 
By blunting vs to malt* our wits more keenc. 

Nor glues it fat'.sfaftic to our blood. 

That wee murt cuibe it vppon others proofe. 

To be forbod the fwee j that feemes fo good. 
For feare of hannes th j preach in our bchoofe, 
O appetite from judge: aent ftand aloofc! 

The one apallare futh hat needs will tafte. 
Though reafon weepe i.nd cry it is thy laft. 

For further I could fay this mans virtrue. 

And knew the parterres of his foule beguiling, 
Heard where his plants in others Orchards grew. 
Saw how deceits were guiided in hisfmiling. 
Knew vowcSjWcr c euer brokers tc defiling. 
Thought Chara&ers and words meerly but art, 
And baflards ofhis foule adulterat heart. 

And long vpon thefe termes I held my Citty, 
Trllthuslice gan befiegeme :Gcntlemaid 
Ilaue of my luffering youth fome feeling pitty 
Andbe not of my holy vov.es affraid, 

Thats to ye fvvome to none was eucr faid. 

For feafls of louc 1 haue bene call’d vnto 
Till now did ncre imiite nor neuer toyt. 


AH my offences that abroad you fie 
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Arc errors of the blood none of the mind: 

Lone made them not,with afturc they may be, 

Whcic neither Party is nor trew nor kind. 

They fought their fhame that fo their fhamc did find. 

And fo much Icffc of fhame in me rcmaincs. 

By how much of me their teproch containes. 

Among the many that mine eyes haue fccne. 

Not one whofe flame my hart fo much as warmed. 

Or my affection put to th, fmallcft tecnc, 

Oi any of my lcifurcs eucr Charmed, 

Harmc haue I done to them but ncrc was harmed. 

Kept hearts in liucries,but mine ownc was free. 

And raignd commaunding in his monarchy. 

Lookc hearc what tributes wounded fancies fent me. 

Ofpalyd pcarlcs and rubies red as blood: 

Figuring that they their paflions likewifclcnt me 
Ofgrcefe and blufhes, aptly vnderflood 
In bloodlefle white,and the encrimfon’d mood, 

Effefts of terror and dearc modefty, 

Encampt m hearts but fighting outwardly. 

And Lo behold thefe tallents of their heir. 

With twifted mettle amoroufly emplcacht 
1 haue reccau’d from many a feucral faire. 

Their kind acceptance, wepingly bcfecchr. 

With th’annexions of faire gems inricht, 

Anddeepe brain’d fonnets that did amplifie 
Eachftoncs dcareNature,worth and quallity. 

The Diamond?why twas beautifull and hard. 

Whereto his inuif d properties did tend. 

The deepe greene Erarald in whofe frefh regard, 

Weake fights their fickly radiencc do amend. 

The heauen he vvd Saphir and the OpaU blend 

With 
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With obie&s manyfold; each feucrall ftone. 

With wit well blazond fmii’d or made fomc mone, 


Lo all thele trophies ofaffe£Hons hot. 

Of pen fill’d and fubdewM defires the tender. 

Nature hath chargd me i hat 1 hoord them not, 

But yeeld them vp when I my felfe muft render: 

That is to you my origin and ender * 

For thefeofforce muft y >ur oblations be, 

Since I their Aulter, you enpatrone me. 

Oh then aduance(ofyou "sJthat phrafcles hand, 

Whole white weighes lowne the airy Icale of prailc. 
Take all thefe fimilics to yourowne command. 
Hollowed with fighes tl at burning lunges did raife: 
What me your minifter or you obaies 
Workes vnder you,and i o y our audit comes 
Their diftraft par cells,in combined fummes. 

Lo this deuice was lent me from a Nun, 

Or Sifter fan&ified of holieft note, 

Which late her noble fuit in court did ftuin, 

Whole rareft hauings made the blofloms dote. 

For Ihe was fought by fpirits ofritcheft cote. 

But kept cold diftancc,and did thence remoue, 

To Ipend her liuing in ctcmall loue. 


But oh my Iwect what labour ill to leaue. 

The thing we haue not.maftring what not ftriues, 
Playing the Place which did no forme recciuc, 
Playing patient (ports in vneonftraind giucs. 

She thither fame lb to her felfe contriucs. 


The fcarres of battailc fcapeth by the flight. 
And mokes her abfcncc rail ant,not her might. 


Oh pardon me in that my boaft is true, 

l, The 
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The accident which brought me to her eie» 

Vpon the moment did her force fubdewe. 

And now (he would the caged eloifter flies 
Religious loue put out religions eye: 

Not to be tempted would £he be enur’d. 

And now to tempt all liberty procure. 

How mightie then you ate, Oh hcare me tell. 

The broken bofoms that to me belong, 

Haue emptied all their fountaines in my well: 

And mine I powre your Ocean all amonge: 

I ftroug ore them and you ore me being llrong. 

Mud for your v’uftorie vs all congett. 

As compound loue to phifick your cold breft. 

My parts had powre to charme a facrcd Sunue, 

Who difeiplin’d I dieted in grace, 

Belccu’d her eies,when they t alfaile begun. 

All vowes and confecrations giuing place: 

O moll potentiall loue,vowe, bond,nor (pace 
In thee hath neither fling,knot,nor confine 
For thou art all and all things els arc thine. 

When thou imprefleft what arc precepts worth 
Of ftalc example ?when thou wilt inflame. 

How coldly thole impediments Hand forth 
Of wealth of filliall fcare,lawc, kindted fame, ('lhame 

Loues armes arc peace, gainft rule , gainft fence, gainft 
And fweetens in the fuffring pangues it beares. 

The Allots of all forces, (hockes and learcs. 

Now all thefe hearts that doe on mine depend. 

Feeling it breakc.with bleeding groanestheypinc* 

And fupplicant their fighes to you extend 
To leaue the battrie that you make gainft mine. 

Lending loft audience, to my fwcet defigne. 


And 
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And credent foule.to that ftrong bonded oth. 

That (hall preferre and vndertake my troth. 

This faid,his watrie eics he did dilmount. 

Whole figbtes till then w re Ieaueld on my face, 
Eachchceke ariuerrunnii gfromafount, 
Withbrynifh currant do\ ne-ward flowed a pace: 
Oh how the channell to tl c Hrcamc gaue grace! 
Who glaz’d with Chriftal gate the glowing Roles, 
That flame through watc which their hew indoles. 

Oh father,what a hell of \ itch-craft lies. 

In the fmall orb of one pc ticular tearc? 

But w ith the invndation < f the eics: 

What rocky heart to wat r will not wcare? 

What brcll lo cold that i • not warmed heare. 

Or cleft effe&.cold mode iy hot wrath: 

Both fire from hcnce,and chill cxtin&urc hath. 

For loe his palfion but an art of craft, 

Euen there rclblu’d my rcafon into tcares. 

There my white Hole of chaflity 1 daft, 

Shookc off my fober gardes,and eiuill feares, 
Appcare to him as he to me appeares: 

All ineltin^though our drops this diffrcncc bore. 
His poifon d me, and mine did him reftorc. 

In him a plenitude of fubtle matter. 

Applied toCaurUls,all ilraingformes recciues. 

Of burning blulhes, or of weeping water. 

Or (bunding palencffe: and he takes and leaues. 

In cithers aptneffe as it bell deceiues: 

To blufh at 1 peeches ranck, to weepe at woes 
Or to turnc white and found at tragick fhowes. 

That not a heart which in his leuell came, 
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Could fcape thehailc of his all hurting ayme. 
Shewing rairc Nature is both kinde and tame: 

And vatld in them did winne whom he would maime, 
Againft the thing he fought,he would cxclaunc. 
When he moft burnt in hart-wifht luxurie. 

He prcacht pure maidc,and praifd cold chaftitie. 

Thus mecrely with the garment of a grace. 

The naked and concealed feind he couerd. 

That thVnexpcrient gaue the tempter place. 

Which like a Cherubin aboue them houerd. 

Who young and Ample would not be fo louerd. 

Aye me I fell,and yet do queftion make. 

What I flhould doe againe for fuch a fake. 

O that infe&ed moyfturc of his eye, 

O that falfe fire which in his chceke fo glowd : 

O that forc'd thunder from his heart did flyc, 

O that fad breath his fpungic lungs beftowed^ 

O all that borrowed motion feeming owed. 

Would yet againe betray the fore-betrayed^ 

And ncwpcrucrc a reconciled Maidc. 
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